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The fame of Dr. Powell still florishes od the spot 
where it first took root and grew. The alterations lately 
made in our system of public examination, have revived 
much discussion respecting his principles and conduct; 
nor have all those persons yet departed from amongst us, 
who remember the man himself, and the sentiments which 
he excited in the minds of his contemporaries. As how- 
ever the character of one who has placed himself at the 
head of a party, aspiring to direct the opinions of some, 
and to restrain the influence of others, is generally viewed 
under the delusive lights of prejudice, so we still hear 
Dr. Powell spoken of with the different feelings of respect 
and ayersion : sometimes' he is styled an unsullied guar- 
dian of pur most valuable institutions;* at other times, he 
is designated as a tyrannical bigot, who opposed all inno- 
vation upon principles the most selfish and ungenerous. 
Hence, a task of no inconsiderable weight and difficulty 
falls on his biographer, who is required strenuously to 
pow. a 
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reskt the intnision of all such feelings as may tend to bias 
and pervert his judgment. Under a doe sense at least of 
this responsibility, the following sketch is undertaken. 

William Samuel Powell was bom at Colchester, Sep- 
tember 27, 1717. Concerning his infancy and early youth 
I can find nothing recorded, until be was admitted, in 
1734, at St. John's College, Cambridge, where he came to 
reside in the year following. He is stated to have been 
very sedulous in improving the talents which Providence 
had entrusted to him; rarely wasting his time in light 
amusements, but intent on mathematical as well as clas- 
sical studies ; cultiv^ing the society of a few friends of 
similar habits and congenial disposition ; and yielding, when 
a youth, as ready a submission to discipline, as he was strict 
to enforce it after he became possessed of power and au- 
thority. 

At that period slight were the encouragements to study ; 
few and distant the rewards of literary excellence in our 
collegiate establishments : not even an annual examination 
existed, which might correct sloth and promote industry, 
by exhibiting the retrogression or advance of the student 
to the censure or the approbation of his superiors. Even 
that which was in fact the first and final examination for 
the degree of A.B., though it had received some consider- 
able improvements, was yet very defective in those me- 
thods of investigation, and that spirit of impartiality, whioh 
now render it so satisfactory a test both of positive and 
comparative merit, as far as its jurisdiction extends. Thus, 
though the collision of superior talents, the hope of ulti- 
mate success in the university, or the workings of ambition 
as it regarded the world at large, could not fSail to operate 
on a part of the academic youth ; still that part would be 
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bftt amall, in proportion to those who neglected to im* 
prove moderate abilities by a steady coarse of patient dis* 
cipline. 

These defects in our system probably struck even at this 
time very forcibly the mind of Powell, and induced him to 
remedy the evil within his . own sphere of inflnencey at 
soon as he became master of that college, where he was now 
an nndergradnate. In 1739, he took his d^^e of A. B*: 
lint what rank he attained on the tripos, I am unable to 
ascertain; since the annals of oar university about this pe' 
liod are extremely defective ; and the list of bachelors, 
with the order of seniority, for this year, isintirely omitted^ 
In March, 1740, Powell was elected fellow of St. JTohn's ; 
and in 1741, he entered into the family of Lord Viscount 
Townsheod, as private tutor to his second son CharieSi 
who was afterwards chancellor of the exchequer. Towards 
the end of the najmrn year he was ordained deacon and priest 
by Dr. Gooch, then bishop of Norwich ; and was instituted 
by him to the rectory of Colkirk in Norfdk, on Lord 
Townsfaend's presentation. 

He returned to college the year after ; took the degnse 
of A.M.; and began to read lectures, as assistmt to Mri 
Wngley and Mr. Tunstall: but in 1744 be became prin^ 
cipal tutor himself, and engaged his eminent friend. Dr. 
Thomas. Balguy, as an assistant lecturer. Mr. Powell ie 
eonsidered to have dischai^ped the duties ef his tutorial 
office in a. very able and satisfactory manner, as regards 
both the morals and the studies of the youiig men committed 
to his care. The lectures, which he drew up in the feor 
branches of natural {Atlosophy,* continued to be the text- 



* The beads of. tbeta lectures were pnblitbed ia 1746, probably 
with a view of renderiog tbem more extensively asefut. 
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book at St. JFoho^s college, until they were superseded by 
the more elaborate publications of the present learned 
master. Dr. Wood, and his coadjutor, the late Professor 
Vince. 

. In 1749, Mr. Powell proceeded to the degree of B. D. ; 
and in 1753, he resigned the rectory of Colkirk^ that it 
might be consolidated with Stibbard^ another of Lord Towns* 
hend*s livings; and was again instituted the next day. 
At the commencement in 1757, he was created doctor of 
divinity ; on which occasion, he preached his celebrated 
sermon, in defence of the subscriptions required by our 
phurch. 

** At this time," says the worthy Mr. Cole,* " things 
were only brewing ;" that is, projects were set on foot, not 
pnly to dissolve the alliance between church and state, 
under the specious pretext that all disqualifications on ac- 
count of religious scruples are to be accounted as pains 
and penalties ; but also to weaken the allegiance due to 
the church from its own ministers, by representing her re-r 
quisition of assent and subscription to any human interpre- 
tations of Scripture, as contrary to the spirit of Protestant* 
ism and of Christian liberty. Dr. Powell, then a leading 
character in the university, was the first of those who 
placed themselves in the gap against these innovations. 
Subscription to the thirty-nine articles, was, at this pe* 
tied, required from underg^dnates, before they were ad-> 
initted to their first degree ; a practice, which had conti-* 
tiued from the time of James I., and which began to be con* 
aidered, not only as encroaching on the province and privi-i 
leges of literature, but as tending to render youth at that 



V * Manuscripts publithed by Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. i. p. 670. f 
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age either reckless or hypocritical. A strong spirit of dis* 
satisfaction with this demand now began to manifest itself 
amongst the undergraduates themselves; many of whom 
remonstrated against it, whilst others refused subscription 
altogether, and forfeited the advantages to which their pre- 
vious residence in the university had entitled them. Thus 
agitated as their minds were, and fomented as their dis- 
affection was by some who had ulterior objects in view. 
Dr. Powell's sermon was directed principally to conciliate 
them, to remove difficulties out of their path, and secure 
their adherence to established forms, and usages : it will 
however be better to reserve the discussion of its merits 
to the period of its republication. In the mean time^ its 
asealous author came into possession of a considerable estate 
in Essex, devised to him by Mr. Reynolds, a relation on 
his mother's side : but he did not resign his fellowship till 
the year 1763. 

In 1760, Dr. Powell entered anonymously into a con- 
troversy, which I am inclined to think detracted somewhat 
from his character. The celebrated Edward Waring, a 
very young man, and only bachelor of arts, being at this 
time candidate for the Lucasian professorship, published 
the first chapter of his Miscellanea Analytica, in order 
that the electors, and the university at large, might judge 
of the nature of his pursuits, and his qualifications for the 
high office which he solicited. This publication was im- 
mediately attacked by some anonymous '* Observations ;'* 
the author of which did not confine himself to what he 
thought mathematical errors, but indulged in severe re- 
flections on the age, the inexperience, and the style of the 
analyst. Tlese animadversions, however, not only failed 
in their object of stopping Waring's election, but produced 
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a reply from the new professor, in which he vindicated hit 
own positions, and retorted the charge of error on his ad« 
\ersary ; and this again was followed by a " Defence of the 
Observations :'* the author of them however having become 
well known, Waring sent forth a " Letter to Dr. Powell," 
which closed the controversy ; and in which, whilst he ani-' 
madverted with considerable severity on his antagonist, he 
did not forget his rank and station. 

The motive generally ascribed to Dr. Powell for this 
interference, was a desire to serve the canse of bis friend 
Mr. Ludlam, of St. John's^ who aspired to fill the vacant 
chair of Newton : and certainly if be felt himself fnlly 
competent to decide on the deep subjects of Waring's spe* 
culations, this was a good excuse for his attempting it; 
but if he was deficient in the necessary skill and science ; 
if, as was the case, be proved impar cotigresstu AchUhi, 
and was defeated in the contest, — candor required him to 
confess his fault, and make all due reparation to his an- 
tagonist. 

In 1761^ Dr. Powell left college, and resided in London; 
where he had not been long domiciliated, before an event 
took place which recalled him to the university. On the 
death of Dr. Newcome, master of St. John's, no less than 
seven candidates started to succeed him : these were Dr. 
Rutherforth, who had long been a tutor of the college ; 
Dr. Brook, who succeeded Dr. Newcome as Margaret 
Professor ; Dr. Ogden ; Mr. Skinner, who had been public 
orator ; Dr. Powell ; with Mr. Alvis, and Mr. Frampton, 
both fellows of the college. ** How the intrigues of this 
conclave," says Mr. Cole,* *' were carried on, is more than I 
know, being then settled in Buckinghamshire : the result 

^i^— — — ^^i - — . ■— — IMP-.. ■ 1 ■ ■ 

* Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 666. 
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of it was however propitious to Dr. Powell, wlio was una- 
nimoasly elected master on the S^th of January, 1765 ; a 
post, which he maintained with the greatest reputation and 
honor to himself, and credit and adydntage to the society, 
for the space of ten years, bating six days.'' 

I believe it may safely be asserted, that St. John*a col- 
lege never possessed a master before him more sealons 
for the honor of his house, or more ready to advance its 
prosperity by all the means in his power. He not only 
contributed liberally to its repairs, but kept a watchful eye 
over its revenues, which he materially augmented. His 
principal care however was to advance its reputation, by 
the improvement of its discipline, and by the adaptation 
of its method c^ instruotion to the formation of the scholar 
and the Christian. In the very irst year of his master- 
ship, he applied himself to the establishment of those 
college examinations, which before his time were unknown 
in oar university, and which form so excellent a test of 
proficiency in the various subjects of lecture. The exa^^ 
mination lists, still preserve at St. John's, which were all 
drawn up with great care and consideration by Dr. Powell 
himself, as long as he presided over th^ college, bear 
strong testimony to the acute discrimination, the strict 
impartiality, and the resolute industry with which he con- 
ducted and perfected this his favorite scheme. In a very 
early stage of it he bad to encounter all the opposition 
naturally to be expected from young men, anxious to cast 
off what they considered a grievous yoke, imposed 
partially on themselves ; but the wise resolves of his 
mature deliberation were not so to be overthrown : the 
punishments inflicted on some of the delinquents, and the 
severe denunciations recorded against others, together 
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with proper eDcoaragemeot aud prizes bestowed on 
the deserring^, brought all to submission; and this ad- 
mirable measure, being at length firmly established, g^ye 
such an advantage to the college in which it originated, 
as soon induced others to profit by the example. 

Nor was it in the affairs of a liberal education only, 
that Dr. Powell exercised a strict vigilance over bis yonng 
scholars : be considered himself also as a responsible 
guardian of their moral and religious principles : he was 
yery careful to preserve them from all the errors of 
fanaticism ; and he allowed the students of no year to pass 
without examination in one of the Gospels, or the Actft 
of the Apostles; no tf^Ients or acquirements being per- 
mitted to compensate for the neglect of this. To a know- 
lege of their studies he added a study of their dispositions 
and characters, endeavoring to reform what he thought 
wrong, and encouraging what he saw likely to produce 
good fruits : nor ought it to be forgotten, that, if the ob- 
servance of ancient laws and Strict discipline was impressed 
on the junior members of his society, he himself set the 
example of obedience ; his attention to college regulations 
being so great, that he has been known to attend chapel 
throughout the whole year, without a single omission^ 
though the hour of morning prayer was then at six o'clock : 
with such aseal and' discretion did this excellent master 
conduct the affairs of his society, -keeping the whole 
machinery in a state of constant movement and complete 
adjustment. 

In the year of his election to the mastership of St. 
John's he was also chosen vice-chancellor of the luiver- 
sity; but this official period was not signalized by any 
remarkable transaction. Soon after its termination he ob» 
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tained the archdeaoonry of Colchester; one of the very few 
in our establishment, which possess a reyenne bearing the 
slightest proportion to the rank and responsibility of the 
office. Thus his ecclesiastical and college preferments, 
added to what he had saved as tutor, and the handsome 
income arising from his estates in Essex, enabled him to 
exercise that magnificent hospitality for which he was so 
noted on all public occasions ;* though he was generally 
frugal and economical in his private habits* 

The circumstance however of this ample provision gave 
occasion to considerable ill-will, which for a time existed 
against him amongst the fellows of his college. As he al* 
ready held a living from private patronage, they supposed 
that he would, not have sought to better his income, by ex- 
changing it for such college preferment as lies open to the 
mastoids choice : but in this they were mistaken ; for when 
the valuable rectory of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, 
became vacant, Dr. Powell assert^ his claim,t &nd pro- 
cured institution to it. Here, I am afraid, we find a so- 
lution to the mystery of his election, which puzsled the 
worthy antiquary Mr. Cole ;% and if so, no one can be 
sorry for the disappointment of the fellows : at any rate, 
their anger against the master was perfectly unreasonable ; 
for although the increase arising from the exchange was a 
matter of no great consideration to Dr. Powell, yet he well 
knew that it might* be of the first importance to hb suc- 
cessor ; who, if the living went into other hands, might 
possibly be kept out of it during the whole period of his 

JTustice therefore demanded that he shouU 



* See Cole's Manuscripts in Nichols's Ut. Anec, vol. i« p. 576. 
t This living is left to tbe option of the master. 
I P. 6. 
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not forego a piece of preferment, which seems to have been 
left to the college, for the Tery purpose of eoabliDg its 
head to support the dignity of his station. 

The fellowp, however, soon found that their master was 
not a niggard of his wealth : for when they had determined 
to lay out their gardens, under the direction of the cele- 
teated Mr. Brown, and to face with stone the south side 
of their first court, he not only proposed that application 
for assistance should be made to opulent members of the 
college, but himself headed the subscription with the sum 
of 50M. ; *' an instance of generosity/' says Mr. Cole, 
"which in a great measure effaced and wiped off the 
Miquity of his conduct in the affair of Freshwater." I 
find it stated, however, that he was in the habit of per* 
forming other acts of generosity still more laudable than 
this ; that to seT^ral undergraduates he occasionally gave 
sums of money ; to others he allowed an annual stipend in 
order that they mght complete tiieir studies ; and at* his 
own expense gave {Nines to those who distinguished them* 
selves at the public examinations.* 

In the mean time the course of events brought Dr. 
Powell more conspicuously before the public eye^ Hie 
criebrated commenoement sennon, having been much i«ad, 
and much criticiBed) bad brought cut several answers. 
By some> even of hk own party, it was thought to have 
betrayed the cause which it uadertoduto support ; its prin- 
dpal aim indeed btimg to conciliate inexperienced ninds 
and tender cenecieDceB> rather than to defend the piuefiee 
ef suhsc ripti e a on high <chttndi principles^ this unte a aM e 
ground was eagerty seized on by that faction, which op- 



* See a letter in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lv. p. 3A. 
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pcMied all tenna of fobscription whateTer, and deioaDded 
not only unlimited toleration, bot nnlimited license. The 
doctor, having asserted that ** young people may give a 
general assent to the articles, on the authority of others, 
and thus leave room for improvements in theology ;" — this 
was taken to imply, that such subscribers are left at li- 
berty to retract their assent, if, in the progress of their 
studies, they should find what they assented to inconsistent 
with their subsequent discoveries and theological acquire- 
ments. Then came the questions : — How will you limit the 
period of submission and of inquiry? — and will not many of 
maturer years avail themselves of this uncertainty, and so 
readily subscribe to articles, which have been represented 
as ** having rules of interpretation peculiar to them- 
selves,''* whilst the subscription itself has been stated to 
mean little more than *' an acknowlegment that the sub- 
scriber is a member of the Church of England ?"t Nay, 
it was even asserted, and that by a dignitary of the church' 
itself, that *' this expedient had no doubt been most thank- 
fully accepted by a great many subscribers within the last' 
ten years ; and the rather, as in all that time the church' 
had not declared against it.";]: Hence it was argued, 
that, if subscription to the articles was intended to be a* 
test of faith and doctrine, this benefit never could be ob-' 
tained from it, by reason of the latitude allowed by its 
adrocafes and taken by its opponents : therefore it would 
be tiie wisest course to do away altogether with a test,' 
which, whilst it prohibited many worthy persons from en- 

* Poweirs Semen. 

fib. 

X Aiehdeacon Blaokbume. See Coni4»ssioB»1, 9d edit. p. 390. 
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teriog into the service of the charch, let in those that were 
less scrupulous and less conscientious. 

These insinuations and attacks could not fail to stir 
up man; among the more sturdy champions of our esta- 
blishment. One of the first that buckled on his armor 
was Dr. Rutherforth, who skirmished with the author of 
the Confessional, as it is observed, ** in the old posture 
prescribed by. the ancient system of church authority/** 
Among others that distinguished themselves in the same 
cause, were Dr. Randolph, Dr. Halifax, and Dr. Balguy ; 
though this latter gentleman appeared rather late in the 
field. 

The principal writers on the other side of the question 
were Archdeacon Blackbume, author of the Confessional, 
Dr. Dawson, Dr. Priestley, with the celebrated Dr. Jebb 
and his wife.f This lady, under the assumed title of 
Priscilla, assailed the most formidable of her husband's 
opponents, answering their arguments, detecting their 
weak points, and rebuking their invectives, with great 
acuteness, poignancy, and efiect. Her letters generally 
appeared in the London Chronicle ; and it is said, that Dr. 
Halifax so felt the keenness of her pen, and expressed 
himself so strongly, as to give occasion for Dr. Paley's 
sarcastic observation, '' that the Lord bad sold Sisera into 
;tbe hand of a woman." 

Great efforts w^re now making, throughout the king- 
dom, by the anti-subscription party : petitions were multi- 
plied on the subject, and the minds of all nmks excited ; 

* Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 18. note. 
f A fan list of tbe writers on both sides in this controversy may 
be seen in the Gentleman's Magasioe, vol. xli. p. 406. 
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UDtil, at leog^h, a regular society was established at the 
Feathers Tayem, in London, with Archdeacon Black- 
burne at its bead ; the avowed purpose of which was to 
get up a petition to parliament* for setting aside alto- 
gether the test of snbscriptioDy and admitting every one 
into tbe service and preferments of the church, who should 
aoknowlege the truth of the Old and New Testament 
They were also for abolishing subscriptions in the uni* 
versity ; ** and so strong was the infatuation^" says Mr* 
Cole, ** that several members of the university were Jed 
astray ; and I am sorry to record it, that one whole college, 
both head and fellows, subscribed this petition."* The 
undergraduates themselves were also stirred up to refuse 
subscription, and to remonstrate with their superiors. In 
June, 1769, they presented a petition to the beads for an 
alteration of their scholastic dress, and it was granted ; for 
it went no farther than to change the figure of their caps 
from round io 9quare. It seems probable, however, that 
this was <Hiiy put forth as a feeler ; for in January, 1772, 
another petition was offered, which went the length of de- 
manding a release from subscription, unless (as it was 
added with a show of modesty) they were instructed be- 
forehand in the articles which they were required to 
subscribe. But this being considered as subversive of 
discipline, and laying a foundation for siedition, wasre- 



The master of St. John's, however, still persevering in 
his design of conciliation, called together his own students, 
and laid before them the state of the case relating to their 
aubecription ; with which they all seemed to be thoroughly 



^rfM 



* lit. Aoec. vol. i. p. 670. 
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satisfied- '* He was a man,'* says Mr. Cole, «' of too open 
a nattire to endeavor by artifice to circumvent their jodg- 
ment ; and as it was the fashion, even to leave boys to 
judge for themselves, he fairly stated the case to them» 
and left it with them." Hoping also to do farther service 
amongst the main body of nndergradnates, who had been 
strongly instigated to refase subscription for their first 
degree, he republished hts commencement sermon, which 
soon became the signal for much and violent abuse. In tf 
letter, signed CamiUus^ and published in the London 
Chronicle, January 26, 1772, he was complimented o» 
having ** originated an idea by which the devil hiinsell 
might subacribe,'' &c. ; and the republication is stjried, 
** an effort to despcnl the unsuspecting simplicity of youth 
of that native hooot and integrity, which wiU hereafter h» 
but ill excfaaaged for a superior knowlege of the woiM/' 

Dr. Powell made no reply to his accusers : but the ques- 
tion was taken up by his inmAj Dr. Batguy, archdeacon of 
Winchester ; who, in the fifth of his admiraible charges, 
seems to have placed the question on its most lenaUe 
grounds ; making it also manifest to his opponents, that as 
much integrity and candor may be exercised in supportnidf 
established institutions, as in attacking and depiMiating 
them. 

The hopes of the faction in the metropolis were at Ifani 
time much elated ; and they fully expected, amidst t|e 
atarat of republican tumults, and the seditious cries of 
'' Wi&erand LAerty,^ to carry Aeir favorite measure : btt' 
the pBiliament saw thnn^h tfie scheme laid for the d(S-> 
struetion of our ecelesiastioal establishment by dissentert 
of all descriptions ; nor was it moved by any remonstnmees 
from the discontented of the church itself who had joined 
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theniflelTefl to its adversaries : it rejected therefore the pe* 
tition by a very lar^ majority : Irat it is a curious circum- 
stance, that in this very year, (1772) the qnestionists in 
oor university were released from subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles, the following declaration being intro- 
dnced in its stead : ** J, A. B. de declare thai I am, 
bona fide, a w^mher of the Church of England, as by law 
eetabluhMd.^ Whether Dr. Powell had any hand in this 
alteration, I am unable to discover : it is certain that his 
name does not appear in the syndicate appointed to con-^ 
rider the case. ^ 

Bnt though the petitioners were defeated in pariiament, 
their leader at Cambridge did not give up the cause. On 
Sunday, Dec. 37, 1772, he preached before the uni- 
verrity, and took occasion to conrider the question con* 
cemittg subscription, as fully as the time and place per- 
mitted. His text was taken from Acts xv. 10.* Next 
day, however, he delivered a discourse, from the same 
pulpit, on the spirit of benevolence. This gentleman, 
who had been so indefatigable in writings and exertions of 
every description, seems to have possessed proUty, talents, 
and attainments of no ordinary kind ; but an ardent 
temper led him« like many others, to outrun the course of 
OTeats, and thus to retard, instead of accelerating, the pio- 
gMss «f improvement. *' He was," says the auth<Nr of Li* 
tannry Aneodotes,t ''as he had been for many years, 
sealous for the abolition of subscription, a warm ftiend to 
the cause of America against England, an incessant advo- 
cate for annual parliaments and universal sufirage, (those 
pernicious engines for destroying the British constitution) 

• IMsoej's Life ofMbb^pttL f Yd. i. p. OH. 
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a writer in newspapers* and a speaker in public meetings. 
So many eager pursuits seem to have exhausted his con- 
stitution ; and he died* apparently of a decline^ in March', 
X786/' ♦ 

The question concerning subscription being now for a 
time set at rest, Mr. Jebb next turned his attention to the 
state of discipline and education in Cambridge. He saw 
the necessity of an essential reform, not only to counteract 
those early habits of idleness and dissipation which ge- 
nerally prevailed, and particularly among students of the 
higher ranks ; but to diminish that exclusive devotion to 
scientific knowlege, which seems scarcely compatible with 
the notion of a university. Accordingly, he brought for- 
ward, repeatedly, proposals for an annual public examina- 
tion, which should include every order of student, and 
offer adequate encouragement to all the branches of a li- 
beral education. In this design he was supported by 
many influential persons in the university, particularly by 
those who had cheered his former labors. In the stormy 
^controversy which ensued, Mrs. Jebb again took an active 
part, following her spouse to the contest, like another 
Gildippe — ^MMpre qfi$sa al caroJlamco.f After scattering 



* A less friendly hand has drawn his portrait as follows : ** Mr. 
Jebb, a professed Arian, was the great and busy agitator at Cam- 
bridge: him the master (Dr. Powell) opposed in all hii wild 
sqbemes of reformation; and when he found hit mischief at Canw 
bridge was so ably counteractedy he reluctantly left the place where 
he had done more harm by his leotares and acti?ity than one 
can conceive ;* and flung off his gown, and publicly avowed his un- 
belief of the divinity of our Saviour. He now studies physic in 
London.'' Cole's Mas* in Lit. Anec. vol* i. p. 67l« 

t Gemsalemoie Lib. book i..stanM67« 
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a few missilei from the Whitehall Poet, she published a 
letter to the author of " An ObservatioD on the Derign 
oi establishing annual Examinations at Cambridge/' 
generally ascribed to Dr« Powell ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that the objections of the Observer and his ad* 
herents were repelled with sufficient spirit and acuteness* 

Some notion of Dr. Powell's inveterate hostility against. 
Mr. Jebb's scheme, may be conceived from the obstruction 
which be gave to it when first proposed in the Caput* 
" On the 8th of May/' says Dr. Disney • '' Mr. Jebb 
offered his first grace for an annual examination, which 
was rejected in the Caput without any reason being as* 
signed for such rejection. On. the 12tb of the same 
mouthy he offered his second grace, and immediately, on 
the same day, a third and a fourth grace to the same 
effect ; but all of them were rejected. At the offering of 
the third. Dr. Powell, master of St. John's college, and 
then a member of the Caput, was inclined to move a g^oe 
to prevent Mr. Jebb from offering any other, and even 
would have undertaken for its success ; but, as Mr. Jebb 
expressed himself in a private letter, dated the next day, 
** this was such an outrage, that the most furious op> 
posers of my motion declared against it. Yesterday morn- 
ing, at a meeting of the heads, it was proposed, that I 
should be censured for publicly denying the paramount 
authority of the head above the senate* Dr. Law stood 
resolutely my friend, as I have been told by the Queen's 
men. The majority of the university were, a week ago, 
in favor of my scheme ; but acts of despotism debase the 
minds of those who are enthralled : and no sooner did many 

■ I PI aw ■■■ !■ ■.■ ■ I «■!■■ ..1 

• LifeofJebbsp. 48. 
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see that tlra higher powers were against me, than they 
also reTolied» and sought to justify by argument the illi^ 
beral behavior of their seniors* Several Johnians were 
for me, though their master was against me so bitterly : 
Dr. Watson, and many men of Trinity, were strenuously 
my friends. . I insisted that the question was the proper 
concern of the senate ; and that after T had brought it to 
a general vote, I had no farther desire : that whether they 
accepted or rejected tiie plan of annual examinations, I 
would trouble them no more : but that till I had got a 
grace through the Caput, I should think it my duty to 
persevere." 

The oppo^tion being continued, Mr. Jebb published bis 
*' Remarks on the present Mode of Education in the 
University of Cambridge," with a proposal for its improve* 
ment ; with respect to which, in a letter to a friend, he 
says, '' I have been very ill used by the vice-chancellor^ 
who did every thing but refute me an imprimatur to the 
third edition of my Remarks ; but I carried the point 
at last, after three days work. Dr. Powell was to be oonr 
suited ; and I was obliged to strike out some parts, before 
I was permitted to use my privilege of the university 
press." At length graces were got through the Caput ; 
and even syndics were appointed by the senate to concert 
measures : but all these were rejected when proposed for 
adoption. In 1774, a syndicate for this purpose was 
chosen ; on which Mr. Jebb makes the following observa- 
tions : * ** The syndicate has met twice. The vice-chan- 
cellor (Dr. Caryl) gives general satisfaction by his very 
candid and able manner of doing business. The duke of 

« Disney*! Life of Jebb, p. 61. 
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Grafton has recanra^nded it to the syndicate, to take into 
their consideration the case of the fellow-commoners and 
noblemen: they have done so; and, I am informed, have 
passed some very good resolutions, as the materials and 
gronnd-work of their plan. You cannot imagine how 
greatly certain spirits are alarmed with the disposition 
there appears to do something effectual. Dr. Powdl, and 
the Emmanuel men, and Dr. Halifax, labor to spoil what 
the friends of literature and good morals are meditating to 
establish. Dr. Halifax talks of proposing an insidious: 
grace, which it is thought will embroil matters.'' 

On the 28(h of March, 1774, the syndics closed their 
labors, and signed nineteen resolutions, to be submitted to 
the senate ; about which time Mr. Jebb remarks,* '^ The 
Tioe-chancellor's heart is in the cause. Farmer f declares 
it will be the ruin of the university, and shake the fonnda** 
tions of the constitution both in church and state. We hope 
some time will be allowed before the day of voting. Long« 
mire, Lambert, Collier, Hey, Beadon, are strenuous in 
their support. You cannot imagine the yebemency of 
Dr. Powell and Mr. Whisson : yet I trust the cause of 
literature will triomph." 

He was however too sanguine in his hopes. These 
resolutions were put to the vote, in three divisions, on the 
19tb of April ; and, to the astonishment of both parties, 
were all rejected, though by a very small majority.}: Mr. 
Jebb did not even yet relax his exertions ; but submitted to 
the university another plan, dated May 11th, 1774 ; which 

,> Life by Diiney, p. 04. 
f Tbe Master of EmmamicI College. 

X These resolotions are preserved in Disney's Lifo sad Works 
of Jebb, vol. i. p. 05. 
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in August he enlarged, and published under the title of 
** A Proposal for the Establishment of Public Examina- 
tions in the University of Cambridge ; with occasional 
Remarks."* It was again reprinted, on a single sheet, 
October 18th, for the more immediate use of the members 
of the senate. Having passed the Caput on the 27th of 
that month, it was onfce more printed, with some altera- 
tions made immediately before it was brought before the 
Caput ; and in that state was next day submitted to the 
senate.f The alterations introduced into this plan, from 
the resolutions of the last syndicate, related chiefly to the 
connexion of the examinations with the settled lectures of 
the tutors : it was however lost by one vote in the Non^ 
Regent House, I though {i triumphant majority was con- 
fidently expected among the Regents. About this time 
many tracts issued from the press ; and amongst them that 
of Dr. Powell, which drew down upon him the severity of 
Priscilla's pen. 

The year 1775 saw Mr. Jebb's labors in this important 
cause renewed, when he printed, on a single sheet, *' An 
Address to the Members of the Senate," dated March 
22d, in which he proposed to offer a grace for the forma- 
tion of a syndicate, which might draw up a form of ap- 
plication to the chancellor for his counsel and direction in 
their proceedings : but he suspended this resolution, by 
the advice of his own friends, after he had felt the pulse 
of the university respecting it. In the mean time he en- 

' * See his Works by Disney, vol. ii. p. 337. 

t These propositions also may be seen in Disney's Life of Jebb, 
p. 74. 

t Consisting of niMteis of arts of above i^e years standing,- and 
bachelors and doctors in divinity. 
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tered with great warmth into the cause of America; 
and having for some years previously dislpated the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and other points of the Catholic faith, 
be resigned his ecclesiastical preferments, after the ex<» 
ample of his friend Mr. Lindsey, September 39th, 1775. 
About the end of December, in this year, he re* 
printed, with alterations, *' An Address to the Senate/' 
followed by the same propositions which he had before 
presented, and whichr had been lost by one voice, October 
28th, 1774. His scheme now was to propose two graced 
previously to the submitting of his proposals to the 
senate : the first of these went to say, that all the noble- 
men and fellow-commoners should, after a certain day, be 
subjected to a public examination, or examinations, at the 
time, and in the manner, which might appear most fitting 
to the senate t the second proposed the same for the rest 
of the undergraduates. " If both or either of these,** 
says the author, ** should be approved by the suffrages of 
the senate, on their second reading, Mr. Jebb will propose 
the plan contained in his last printed address, unless he 
shall be assured that a plan will be offered by any othet 
member of the senate within a reasonable time/'* 

He found great difficulty in obtaining permission to 
present these graces, as the vice-chancellor was averse to 
them, and threatened to put in force against him the 
statute de appuffnatoribus Eccksi^s Anglican^B, which 
would go the length of depriving him of his vote : this ob- 
stacle however being surmounted, they were both received 
and passed by the Caput on the 26th of February, but 
were rejected next day by a considerable majority in the 



* Disney's Life, p. 112. 
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Non-Regent House. His great antagonist, Dr. Powell, 
had before this last straggle passed away to the land 
]where all such contests are forgotten; but this affected 
not the case : Mr. Jebb's recent secession from the church, 
and. the notoriety of his opinions, tended strongly to aug* 
ment the number of his opponents, and those of the most 
powerful description. With respect to the preceding 
graces* he himself thus writes in a letter quoted by his 
biographer : '^ They will be lost this afternoon, although 
there^ is a considerable majority of resident members in 
their favor. T^e bishops, it is said, at the remonstrance 
<^ Hurd, have turned round ; and our dastardly friends 
are running out of the university. They give every reason 
but the true one, which seems the fear of being caught in 
my company.'' 

Thus ended Mr. Jebb's exertions in a cause, which we 
may believe he took up and prosecuted with good initen* 
tions ; and we may do this without impugning the motives 
of those who so vigorously opposed his projects. If it be 
useful to society, that there should exist ardent spirits, 
who fearlessly attack institutions that are based on the 
foundation of time and experience ; it is equally so, that 
such institutions should find resolute and steady defendors, 
to prevent the ill e&cts of sudden, violent, and ill-digested 
schemes of innovation. Our principal concern being with 
Dr. Powell's opposition, it may safely be asserted, that 
there appears no reason to sanction the imputation cast on 
him by his adversaries at the time, that it arose from a 
desire to preserve that superiority over the rest of the 
ijmiversity, wUch his own college had obtained, by memM 
of the examinations which he had himself instituted : on 
the contrary, there is every reason to believe, that he would 
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gladly have seen the same species of reformatioo intro< 
dnced and florishiDg in every other college of the aniTer- 
fity. This indeed was his favorite scheme ; and with re- 
spect to it, be observes in his pamphlet, that ail the facts 
which he had briefly stated, and all the reasoning on them, 
led to this one observation ; Thai the hmneu of edueor 
tioHt ioih i^gavenMent and instructi/Bny is conducted with 
sior« success, as it has been conducted for some ayes^ under 
the domestic discipline of each college^ than it could be 
under the direction of the senate.* ** Whatever reformation 
is wanted/' he says again, ** among oar youth, it nay easily 
be introduced in the separate colleges : the master and 
fellows of each college have all the powers that can be 
wanted for this purpose/'f He was strongly opposed to 
any system which appeared to relax the ties existing he^ 
tween tutor and pupil, by entrusting the direction as well 
as the reward of studies to examiners chosen annually, and 
therefore '^ wholly strangers to most of the students, to 
their abilities, their previous education, and the professions 
or stations for which they were designed.''^: '' Those," he 
observes^ ''who rightly conceive theeffectsof sueh achanga, 
will be reminded by it of the architect, who, dissatisfied 
with our old buildings, proposed, about the middle of the 
laat century, to pull them all down except King's College 
Chapel, and to erect in their stead one ample and untfinrm 
structure, suich as it behooveth an aoaden^ tobeina frbb 
▲ND WfiLL-ORDBRBD ooiiJifONWBALTH."§ Whatever 
may be the intrinsic merits of Dr. Powell's plan, scarcely 
any c»e, who is aaquamted with um verity discipline, will 
deny iia exceUenosif aa an intermediate step, before the ia^ 

* *< Aa Obiervatloo,'' &c. p. 14. t lb. p. 13. 

t I^ p. 10. § lb. p. 13. 
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trodaction of so great a change as that which was coDt#m- 
plated ; the utility of which may very fairly be qaestioned» 
when we consider the unwieldy machinery by which it was 
to be effected. On this point I feel happy to confirm my 
opinion by the recorded sentiments of one, whose zeal in 
the cause of sound learning never was doubted, whose 
knowlege of our academical institutions is probably unri- 
valled at the present day, and who was one of the most 
active promoters of those public examinations, which have 
at length rescued our Alma Mater from the reproaches to 
which she was so long exposed. ** Happening,*' says this 
public-spirited individual, ** to have lately examined the 
history and details of Mr. Jebb's proposals, as given by 
himself, I think it right to avow my opinion, that the re- 
sistance made to them by Dr. Powell and others, was not 
only justifiable, but laudable; since their practical result, 
had they succeeded, must have been to take all direc^ 
tion of education out of the hands of the respective col- 
leges, and to place it in those of persons nominated in 
an order following the cycle of proctors, (and there- 
fore almost excluding the consideration of their fitness) 
who were to have prescribed the studies of each year. 
There were several parts of this large machinery, 
which, unless the university was very diJBferently consti- 
tuted in the year 1772 than it is at present, could hardly 
have been turned to any practical benefit. Several differ- 
ent schemes of reform were subsequently proposed by Mr. 
Jebb, without success ; all tending to reduce the whole 
university into the state of one vast and unwieldy college, 
but without making any effectual provision for its adminis- 
tration in this altered state. One of these plans, were it 
to be named at the present day, would meet with loud and 
unanimous reprobation ; I mean, a separation of the OQble- 
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miMi ttnd ttiiaw^iAmamcnmn firom the other ttadenti, and 
Bufajectiag theni to a diflereiit oidaaL Mj motire for 
iMtttmiiog this piece of aeadenieal hiatory^ raggeated by 
th^ Mnne of my argaaieiit, is a wish to correct soaie erro- 
neofts ttotions which prevail respecting the conduct of Dr. 
Powell^ a most able» learned^ and pnblic^spirited character ; 
wiK>, from the impulse which he gave to academical study, 
deserves to be reeorded as one of the greatest benefactors, 
net only of his own ooliege, but the whole university/'* 

After the foregoing attestation to Dr. Poweirs merits^ 
on this question Kttle more need be said. If the oppo* 
sition which he made to Mr. Jebb's proposals should still 
appear to any one illiberal, or his conduct doouneering 
and contemptuous^ let it be eonsidered^ that he himself 
was at all events on the safe side of the question ; be did 
not try unknown ground^ but advanced^ though slowly, yet 
surely, on the road towards perfection; whilst in the 
aohemes of Mr. Jebb he saw nothing but presumptuous 
f^rily and factious innovation. Every thing emanating 
from such a source must have been viewed by him with 
more than ordinary alarm : iim§o DanaaSf et danaferentes, 
must have been the sentiment uppermost in the mind of 
this orthodox Torj, whenever his political opponents 
sought to make any alteration in the existing order of 
things. With such sentiments, and those conscientiously 
entertained, it would hare been derogatory to Dr. Poweirs 
character if he had remained inactive, or if he had not 
taken that station in the contest to which his talents and 
bis rank entitled him. 

It has been already remarked that his earthly career 
was cut short, before the conclusion of these academical 

^ Letter of Philo^rantus to John Lord Bishop of Lincoln, p. 37. 
POW. b 
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disputes. About five or six years previous to his death» 
says Mr. Cole, he had a stroke of apoplexy^ which effected 
his manner and speech ever after. His appearance from 
iiis youth prognosticated that he would be liable to such a 
death. On Monday, January 16» 1775, he attended 9, 
meeting at Addenbrook's Hospital, for the purpose of 
choosing a matron ; and was observed to look more than 
ordinarily ill. He was that same day seized with a fit of 
palsy, and both those eminent physicians Dr. Heberden 
and Dr. Gisbome were sent for from London ; bnt he was 
out of the reach of all human aid. On Wednesday his 
speech failed him ; and not being able to lie in his bed, he 
expired, in his chair, at two o'clock on Thursday afternoon, 
January 19, being fifty-eight years old. He was interred 
with all customary solemnities in the College Chapel, on 
Wednesday evening, January 25; having been elected 
master on the same day in 1765. Over the vault in 
which his remains were deposited was laid a flat blue 
stone, with the following epitaph, drawn up by his' inti- 
mate friend Dr. Balguy : — 

GuLiBLMi Samuel PowblLi S. T. P. 

Hojas Collegii per decern annos 

Praefecti ; 

Archidiaconi Colcestriensis, 

Et Ecclesias de Freshwater, in Insula Vectis, 

Rectoris : 

Qui Collej^U redditibmi 

CoDservandis et augendis; 

Javeaf nti institueDdae, ornandaB, regcndae ; 

Academiae, ecclesiaey reipublicae tuendis, 

Yitam (hen ! nimium brevem) 

Fortiter et felfciter impendit. 

Obiit Janaarii l{r*. 1775,iiatu8 annos 68. 
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By hig will, which ia stated to have been, like all his 
•^r performances, remarkably precise, neat, and ele* 
f^t,* he thus disposed of his splendid fortane. His 
estates, to the yalae of near £20,000, he left to his niece. 
Miss Jolland, a young lady who resided with him, and 
who died at Cambridge in the year following: this was 
4one to the exclusion of his sister, who lived at Col- 
chester, and with whom he coald never agree, she being 
very like to him in temper : however, he settled upon her 
;an annuity of £150, and she was very soon afterwards a|>- 
pointed to the office of matron in Chelsea Hospital. To 
his friend Dr. Balguy he left a legacy of £1000 ; and the 
same sum, to be divided equally between six fellows anA 
four members of his college. To four of the fellows also 
iie bequeathed his books. 

To what has been already said of Dr. Powell very little 
Temains that can be added. With regard to his person, he 
is represented as having been small in stature, with a florid 
complexion, and prominent eyes : in disposition he seems 
to have been domineering ; and, like the disciples of the 
.Warbartonian school, who were his chief associates, he 
contracted strong antipathies, as he cherished hearty 
friendships* He was a great encourager of youthful 
.talent, especially when he found it united with modesty ; 
and in other respects also, he was aware of the responsir 
bility which rests on the possessor of wealth. Like the 
celebrated Linoaeus, Dr. Johnson, and many sach, whose 
organs were in other respects happily formed and arranged, 
he had no ear for music ; but his taste in works of ima- 
gination was not less excellent than his judgment in 
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mtton of moce abstnise speeitUitioii. ** Yet thii tute^" 
says Mr. Muod, in his life of Whitehead, *' alirays 
appeared natiYe and his own : he did not seem to have 
brought it with him from a great school* nor to have been 
taught it by a oeiebrated master. He never dealt in the 
iadiscriminate exchunations of ' excellent ' and * sublime : ' 
but if he Mt a beauty in an author, was ready with a 
reason why he felt it to be such ;— -a ciroumstance, which 
those persons, who, with myself, attended his lectures on 
the Poetics of Ariatotle, will both acknowlege and;^reicct 
on with pleasure." 

The works which he left fit for the press were edited 
by Dr. Balgay, who prefixed to them a very meagre ac- 
count of his friend's life, containing little more than the 
dates of its principal events. He declares, that he pain 
lished ikem chiefly for the benefit of younger students in 
divinity : but the eulogy passed on them by the late Plro^ 
fessor Maiawaiing, in a dissertation prefixed to his own- 
8ermons» bears much higher testimony to their mmt:^ — ^* It 
would be impossible,** says he, ** to produce a more emi* 
nent instance of this happy alliance of taste and genius 
with learning and good sense, than in the sermons of Dr. 
Powell; of whom indeed, on every account, the whole 
society, over which he presided, might justly join with me 
in saying, — 

Semper honos, nomenqae toam, landesque manebunt.'' 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE I. 

HEBREWS, CHAP. XII. — VERSE 1. 

Exhortation to every person, that he should obsenre with 
care the complexion or temper of his soul, and apply the proper 
remedies : difficulty of doing this, and necessity of his having 
assistance. A man will more easily discover his own personal 
character, if he is made acquainted with that of the Tank or 
order to which he belongs. Little pains have been employed 
by moral writers to this purpose, more by satirists. Intent of 
the following discourse ; to show the chief difficulties and 
dangers to which men of studious and retired lives are ex- 
posed. 

The first fault most immediately connected with such a si- 
tuation, and the source of many others, is indolence. Labor 
is usually attended with some portion of present uneasiness : yet 
it is so necessary to the welfare of mankind, that a particular 
provision has been made, for its exercise, in the constitutioa of 
things. The greater part of mankind must labor or perish : the- 
ease and satisfaction of many depend on it : even the votaries 
of pleasure themselves must attend it at fixed {^sices and sea* 
sons, &o. 

The passions are another excellent contrivance to keep all 
the faculties of our souls active and vigorous : this enlarged on. 

A station, which removes the common motives to industry, 

pow. ▲ 
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which impaini the vigor of the passions, its chief supports* and 
which at the same time renders it more than usually burthen- 
some » is likely to make men indolent. Indolence comes not 
without a train of attendant faults : mischievous effects of it, 
and of the retirement which produces it, on the understanding 
and the affections, considered. 

Any serious employment of the understanding is inconsistent 
with habitual indolence ; for discussion and inquiry are always 
laborious : this dilated on. 

We might expect, that they, who entertain every wandering 
opinion without examination, should dismiss it without regret, 
on the arrival of a new guest ; but the fact is otherwise : this 
kind of /levity is attended with obstinacy : for the same dispoai- 
tionw wluAh leads n>cfi into error, makes them unwilling to. cor- 
rect tti &c. ; but if this dispoaitkin be the parent of obttiM^, 
retitement is its norse : this fuUy shown* 

The iaiftlts above mentioned lead to 'another, which* is self- 
conceit ( for the sluggaod is wiser in his own conceit,' than seven 
men. that can render a reason : this enlargedon4 Self-^eonoeit, 
it return, promotes indolence and obstinacy : this shown. Such 
a temper, when. brought to bear on high points, as religion and 
government, shows itself in violent bigotry : this dilated on. 

There are no subjects, about whi^h men are lesa apt 4a be 
diffident, than those where diffidence most becomss tJiem.; sub- 
jects of the ;greatest importance and difficulty. From under^ 
standings so perverted, what great improrements in science cao> 
be expected? But indolence affects not the understanding, 
only ; it checks and blunts the benevolent affections : this also 
may be dope by retirement itself, if indolence could be re* 
moved^ . BttI this danger arises not: wholly from the nature of a 
secluded life : the circumstances of it are often such as have a 
still greater tendency to .weaken the benevolent affections: this 
fully shown. 

That a man of tUs character can have nothing. of the true 
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spirit of religion, we are told by unerring authority: he that 
loves not his brother, bow can he love God ? But, farther, re- 
ligious sentiments can only be impressed on tlie mind by re- 
peated acts of devotion : in retirement occasions and accidents 
are wanted to excite the warmth of adoration : this shown. 
Little do they knpw of human nature, who imagine a strict 
union betwixt piety and learning. If the love of God be an 
affection which requires ardor, constant study, especially that 
of abstruse sciences, is not likely to improve it. When soli- 
tude and indolence have driven away pious and benevolent 
affections, the mind will be left exposed to the dull and phlegm- 
atic passions. This hideous troop is led by melancholy : the 
man, who is thus affected, will suffer from the apprehension of 
future or imaginary evils ; he will be dejected without calami- 
ties, aad tttfgry without injuries, Sttn the man who is fre- 
quently offended, and continually afraid, will certainly, as far 

a6 his power extends, be cruel. Bigotry also often promotes 
• • . .ill- 

this temper, concealing, under the appearance of ze^ for reli- 
gion, or for the public good, a vice the mos^ opposite to botb. 
The character of^i^^ i^lc^ monk recapitulated.; The > question 
asked ,^—whethett wes^mght therefore to flyfroni a stiition, where 
our virtue and bftppitos are exposed to sd many dangers. An- 
swefgiv^u; CoAclu^ron; 
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DISCOURSE I. 

OF THE VICES INCIDENTAL TO AN ACADE- 
MICAL LIFE. 



HEBREWS, CHAP. XII. — VERSE 1. 

The sin that doth so easily beset as. 

There are writers of some reputation in physic, who have 
undertaken to explain, to what particular diseases men are ex- 
posed by each profession and employment. Whatever their 
success has been, the design was certainly good ; and, if the 
attempt is not too difficult, it will be useful to pursue the same 
plan in our moral inquiries. We frequently exhort every man 
to observe with care the complexion and temper of his soul ; 
and to apply all such remedies, as may either prevent' or 
palliate those disorders, to which his natural constitation makes 
him subject : but every man is not able to judge of his own 
dispositions ; and what we call nature is more often habit It 
would be well therefore if we could assist the diligent searcher 
of his heart, by showing him what vices usually accompany his 
situation and circumstances. He will more easily discover his 
own personal character, if he is acquainted wiUi that of the 
rank or order to which he belongs. 

Very little pains have been employed by any moral writers 
to this purpose. They have told us perhaps, what are the faults 
of youth and of age ; what the dangers of riches and of poverty ; 
but if any thing has been said concernbg the characters of 
particular professions, it has been by the satirists, not the 
serious moralists. It will not, I hope, be thought, that I 
wander into their province, if I enter on that part of this sub- 
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ject, which most nearly concerns ourselves, and inquire, what 
are the chief difficulties and dangers in the practice of virtue, 
to which men of retired and studious lives, abstracted in a great 
43egree from the pleasures, the business, and the conversation 
of the world, are exposed. 

And the fault that first offers itself, as most immediately 
connected with such a situation, and from which almost all its 
other dangers spring, is a habit of indolence. Not labor only, 
but industry of every kind, is usually attended with some por- 
tion of present uneasiness : but this virtue being of much im- 
portance to the general welfare of mankind, a particular pro- 
vision has been made for it in the constitution of the world. 
It is not left, like many other virtues, under the guardianship 
of reason and reflection ; but its mother, necessity, is ever 
living and watchful to preserve it. The greatest part of man- 
kind must labor or perish. Many others are constantly engaged 
in providing for the ease and satisfaction of themselves and 
their families. Even the votaries of pleasure are obliged to 
attend it at fixed places and seasons ; and enjoy it under such 
conditions, as change their amusements into business. On those 
only who are withdrawn from the pleasures and the pains of 
social life, have the immediala motives to industry no influence; 
and, though they may easily discern, that, by the appoint- 
ment of God, every thing good and valuable is the reward of 
our earnest endeavors ; that, without them, wealth and honor 
can seldom, learning and virtue can never, be acquired ; yet are 
there not many men, in whom the strength of reason, unassisted 
by pasMon, is able to prevail against a present pain. 

The passions are another excellent contrivance of the Author 
of Nature, to keep all the faculties of our souls active and 
vigorous. When the immediate occasions of industry cease, 
these often supply the want of them : and how nicely they are 
adjusted to the general state and condition of mankind, may 
be observed in this, as in innumerable other instances. Though 
we hear so many complaints of their mighty force ; yet diminish 
it a little, and they are useless. Place a man in a situation, 
where they are not frequently exercised ; and he is in danger 
of sinking into an unfeeling lethargy. Such is the situation we 
are considering : for the exercise of the passions arises chiefly 
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fr<^ the various turns and accidents in human affairs. What 
-we experience at all times, will at no time affect us. If a man's 
life run^ on in the same even tenor, yesterday^ aii^d to-day» and 
to-mprroV, all the events of it pass by him iigii^.ticed ; there 
is nothing to awaken his attention, much l^sa to move his pas- 
sions : he become indifferent to every acqmtement, fatigued 
.with every pursuit. 

It cannot be doubted but the mind may be employed in a 
closet, and as fully engaged in a search .after knowlege as in 
the m.ore noisy scenes of business or folly: and the force of 
an uncommon genius, the prospect of reputation or advantage^ 
or even a strong habit of industry ^arly acquired, may some- 
times. |>revent that satiety, which is .apt to mix itself with all 
humi^n conditions. But it will require moi^^^ than an ordinafy 
share of resolution^ Jor one of only mMerq^ afi^il^ies, who bfu» 
no expectation of making any great ^isej^jM^f^^ 
any considerable rewards hyj^jgl ^roh a^ to. con- 

tinue the pursMit of it'.dili^W*«l&^h^le life, unless be is.ofWft 
relieved by .otbe|^^p(^pkt(dm pr amu^^ The same task 

cons^^tly repeated m|i8t at l^gth-pi^ve irksome. The uc^ 
deliciqus repasts if set befpre iis.<^very day, would become in- 
sipid^ or distasteful. 

^^e . must . therefore confess, that a station, vfhicji veiiu>ves 
jkbecoii^qin. ppot^yes 19 industry,. wUeh. impairs. the Tigo( (ot 
t% p^^onsv it^'^toC^9tfp|sortSr«^ at the same t^e r^ndc^rs 
it jnpr^ Jiji^a ^^IIJ^-'bttTthensome^ is likely to make. flaen in- 
dolent. ^•)-^. 

Indolence, in a being, whose facul^es all depend, both for 
their preservation and improvement, on continual .exercise, is 
unq^yestionably a 4(|reat fault. But it comes not without a Iqng 
train of<^ttendaQts. That, we may view them, distinctly, let us 
consider $^ ^fiischievona effiects of this habit, ^d of the re-* 
tkiEMiieDt >i«bich produces it, on. the understanding and the af- 
fect^Bs. 

Any serJQUs employment of the understanding is inconststept 
with habitual indolence. Discussion and juaquiij are alwi^ys 
laborious. Time, and patience, and paJns are necessary $0 
separate truth from falsehood ; to collect and to compose the 
argmpei^ts on each side* Prejudice arising from, temper, from 
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ctesatkm, from iii4ttrest, and from kunnwrable ortier cimt , 
are not easily oTercome ; and when a niy of reason breaks 
tlurMgh tbeffi, reseliltion is wanted to follow steadily its •gai- 
danoe : and yet without this labor we forfeit all the nse anil 
benefit of- our nnderstandiog. If we snateh the first appear- 
anaes, aiidbiit down contented witih them, to what purpbse is it 
that we ttlf^^edble to imrestigate bidden truths ? W hat afaik our 
faoalty of^JlMiging, if we suffer each thin pretence tQ conceal 
them from W^ • 

It migbt9|f«^dMs|6d» ^^^ they> who entertain erery wander- 
ing opinion vjfri^^iit examination, should dismiss it without re- 
gret on the arftt^A'of a new guest. But the fact is otherwise. 
This bind of l<»i!iiiy "is attended with obstinacy. The same dia- 
position, wbiob4eads KieA into error, makes them unwiUing to 
comet it : a tfete of d^lrii>tfuhfess is a state of uneasineis. The 
mind therefore%astens td the end of its journey ; but to trace 
its -steps bai^k igaiwi eli\)vetiamine all tbe windings by which 
the truth mayhavnc^peiiy^'ia tftAthe indolent an infolerabfe 
labor. '-'H,' •'• '^^V ,.'.. . 

But if this dis{i^^tAf(inr is Uiiph'f^feiit of obstitacy*^ rett^ement 
is its nurse. The ^4"^'i*^<^^1^$Hi^ sfc cooBned llo few 
snbjoots^ his comrersaiK^I\|dlifew p^^nS4 As-these will usimUy 
•iall iatn^the samiL habi|S9''<]Sf*^nkis^, aii4 be restrained within 
the same^'^ttlc i^y pasi^- «acl)^wtH ^^^hiri^lC an4 each 
the others; fb the siiltimente th^ hav^ ^embtaodi*; whilst (be 
mind, which ranges throughthe Various fields of '^ience, will 
be lew fond of each notion ; an^ wh^ ato:4pff ditfereat cha- 
ractetsand empioymelklB meet^ opponte pre^udlcen will check 
each otlrsr^and nature and reasM, ofrthe whc^ie, prevail. £fea 
an unrestrained' conversation among 'our own' countrymen fs 
not usutiHy thought a sufficient seoority agafihlt narrow and 
illiberal conceptions of persons and things. Bvery nation baS 
its peculiar ehatacter ; and they, who would open ^d enlarge 
their understandibgSi, Tisit distant countries, an^fftamine the 
principles they have hastily imbibed at home, by tte manner^i 
and sentiments of foreigners. But if a whole people may 
ohsfinsflely adhere to the same established errors, tht^^ is much 
gteatmr danger that this should happen to ^smliU ^societies of 
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men, educated by the same cootracted plan, and studying toge- 
ther the same favorite systems. 

The faults already mentioned lead to another, se]f>conceit. 
The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that 
can render a reason. He, who has no inclination to learn 
more, will be very apt to think that he knows enough. Nor is 
it wonderful that he should pride himself in the abundance of 
his wisdom, with whom every wavering thought, every half- 
formed imagination, passes for a fixed and substantial truth. 
Obstinacy also, which makes him unable to discover his mis- 
takes, makes him believe himself unable to commit them. 

Self-conceit, in return, promotes indolence and obstinacy. 
For why should he toil any longer in the mines of knowlege, 
who is already possessed of their most valuable treasures ? how 
can he submit to try his opinions by the judgment of others, 
who is himself the fittest to decide ? 

This temper, when the mind is conversant with points of the 
highest nature, such as relate to religion and government, will 
show itself in violent bigotry. What indeed is this, but an obs^ 
tinate adherence to ill-grounded notions ; with a conceit, that 
we only, and those of our own sect or party, are the favorites of 
6od, and the friends of mankind, and that all who differ from 
us are weak or wicked 7 Want of industry to examine our own 
tenets, of candor to listen to those of others, and of modesty in 
judging of both, lays a sure foundation for this vice ; which can 
never be removed, but by another thing equally wanted, an 
extensive acquaintance with the world. This would certainly 
convince us, that among persons of every denomination some 
may be found of excellent understandings and distinguished 
virtue. 

There are no subjects, about which men are less apt to be 
diffident, than those where diffidence most becomes them, sub- 
jects of the greatest importance and the greatest difficul^. 
Such as call themselves philosophers and masters of reason, 
seem afraid to use their reason in their most essential concerns. 
Whatever skill they employ, is employed in the defence of par- 
ticular systems ; and they reject with abhorrence all suspicions 
of mistake. But how free soever these doctrines may be from 
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mistake, yet the mind, accustomed to determine peremptorily, 
and fondly to admire its own judgments, will get such a wrong 
bias as all its philosophy cannot overcome. And thus the no- 
blest studies, by imprudent management, are made to serve no 
other purpose, but to increase our obstinacy and self-opinion. 

From understandings thus perverted what great improve- 
ments in science can be etpected ? As great indeed as were 
ever produced in all the monasteries in Christendom. How 
many thousands were, for many centuries, constantly set apart 
for the cultivation of divine and human learning ! And yet 
how little did they contribute towards the revival of letters, or 
the reformation of religion ! Their indolence prevented the one, 
their obstinacy and bigotry the other : aiSfd if the same causes 
had not retained some influence, even in societies, whose sepa- 
ration from the world is less ri^id than that of the cloister; those 
absurd and slavish principles of government, which are now 
fled into everlasting darkness, would not have left their last 
footsteps before the altars of God, and in the fairest temples of 
literature. If just reasoning and true philosophy had not pre- 
vented their entrance, yet concern for the welfare of mankind, 
or zeal for the honor of religion, should quickly have banished 
them. But these motives must lose their influence among men, 
whose retirement renders them languid in every friendly aflec- 
tion, unmoved with every sentiment of devotion. 

Indolence affects not the understanding only : it spreads a 
general numbness and insensibility over the whole soul ; and 
makes it unable to feel the warmth of the benevolent affections. 
It cannot be imagined, that he, who is indifferent to his own 
concerns, will be solicitous for the happiness of others ; or that 
he will officiously engage in the labor of love, to whom every 
species of labor seems insupportable. Generous and friendly 
dispositions florish only among vigorous and active faculties. 

Nay, if indolence could be excluded, yet the shade of retire* 
ment is itself sufficient to chill the friendly affections. Let the 
difference be observed between a man's compassion for a 
stranger in distress, and his anxiety, his tenderness, for a friend, 
a companion, a neighbor ; and we shall easily be convinced, 
how much these affections are nurtured and cherished by so^ 
ciety and conversation. Such is the constitution of hanam 
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nature, that our inclinations, of every kind, strengthen and de* 
cay with the powers and occasions of exerting them. Now the 
persons, whose happiness or misery depends on^'ns, being chiefly 
those which come im^ipediately under our no|{4JIS«94. s4|qQMitp 
ance, our l^n^vo)epce is 4n a great mej^iiir^ppbpl^ to t)iem;; 
and .will therefor^ re^i^ithe lqifgH*^roe, -file j|iore .these ^out 
nejuons are co^tnusted. ... vy 

But this'di^giqrarises not/ffhplly from the^ natuxj^ $ff u ffejd^ise 
life. The circumstanees of it are -^ft^n sif4i^.^rJ^avfe4lf still 
greifter tendeiicv to we^ikep the. b^06iro|«)|^€>j^K£qtSons. The 
litropgest of these ai&clrdnsare directed by^AtjMre. towards parr 
,ticulac:qt^ects; and when these #bjeo^,'iil^ ^.removed, their 
Goprs^othoiigh it msiy.be ^topped, cannqt^be di^^ted. Were 
j^en.goyernecl by reason only, their je^dlyould conitantiy 
foUqw vii^tue, which they would rey'f^^^^qiie* HfiNl love as muck 
in fi.j^tranger.as in their nearest relation. But phUoeopby is 
far (ess poiff erful than instinct : it is not able to exalt friend- 
ship into 4ov0 : it Q^ot impress on his heart the joys and sor- 
rows of, a parent, wl^ has never felt, those tender cares: it 
cann<>ir^tpri^ the .affection of a son oc a brother, when death 
or absepo^hfts '^eatxof&i or in^paired i). Some perhaps may 
exfpfct, tbat.lhe fewer and weaker mens particular attachments 
arey^t|ie nypre extensive and the stronger will be their general 
beneiHnence: but experience shows the contrary. Break off 
ther^tf^ireBt ti^ of affection, and you weake|i proportionably all 
^^^^l'^i|'l'j>> '^^ most tiolentp^^e^^plipaioas are necessary 
to spf4j(ph^ ^ind, and tender il sensible ot'fbB less vigorous 
impreMitii^rvThey, wj||5, are accustomed to cpll^er ^ms^v^ 
as intereii^^sifi'ffb^ M^finness and misery of ^4^t i^filljm^ 
dually exts^ i^r .regards, till tUey fe9l*|dr-;aJ9F^J!nay!kind; 
whilst .the fiig^ ';<rp ^hich natural sy^patky. fayos 110 jU^iMice, 
can never per^^^fji^ ^e fi^^r touches of fiiiepidi^liip aid 1^nglM>i^» 
As the beait hail|l^nsi^contraoto its beoieyolence, till me whole 
<ientres in itsfdf oJi^v *..-.. 

That ft 191M1. of. Af^^ifi&fA^taf .ca9 have noifjhini| of the tni^ 
spirit of ,reli|giain» we a^fo^l by.nwariaigantho^t ^e that . 
loves npt his brother, how in|n he jb^^God ? j(Ie*M||i {edf^ ne 
satisfaction from the. happvs^ ^>i4^;.^ spread^ Jlfe ^lttl ii i 
isteation, I19W cp^ he hs^e^apj^ gM^nf^f^ the Creator ffll^ 
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cui be ezall.ys mind to a suitable reference for tbe goodness 
of tbe SnpreAa Being, who has no esteem of those lower degrees 
of f^oodness, fthich aie more open to his obeopvation, and mors 
ndi^Ssd |o hfecapneilj ? The same lelihatgic indolence, wfaicb 
relnrds bis e||ps on eartb, must for ever stop him m his aseent 
tof^ards heaven. 

Bat ihr$hsi^ reKgions sentiments can only be impeeased on 
tbe mind by ly^peatsd aots of deyotina. Now, tbongh the ex* 
teraal rites e^d cepemoniesr (rf de^taon are nMOce frequently per* 
formed, ye| perhaps they art not mt>fe frequently accempnnied 
witb serioii^ese iod ferror ia the oleinter than io the city^ 
Men canno^ at every instant, yolnntariiy raise in tfaeoiselvei 
tbe warmth of adoration. Occasions and accidents aroi wanted 
to excite it. The food Which daily nonrisbes us, tibe light and 
air we eontinualljrei^oy, are sdne of the greatest blessings of 
bettrea : but who receives them witb raptnre ? An^ unexpected 
advantage, one conveyed to us in an unoommonrttunner, a de* 
livecance from an impending evil, will call forth farmer senta* 
meats of gratitude than these umversal and continual benefilsh 
In like manner any extraordinary danger will remind men of 
their dependence on God's protection, and teadi tbem to exer* 
cise that snbmission te hki will, which in tbe midst of security 
they are apt to neglect. Thus the frequent .changes of good 
and evil we experience, the hopes and fears wbieb perpetually 
smround us, are so many gnards to our pteiy ; wUcJi is thea in . 
the greateat danger, when we are most secure ; when our con-» 
dition in life is least sulyect to any sodden turns either to bapt 
pinesB or misery. How little therefore do they understand the 
true springs of devotion, who thiidc that every step, by which 
they retire frsm the world, is an approaeb to God 1 

As little perlaps do they know of human nature, who imagine 
a atriet union belwixl: piety and learning. If the love of God 
is an affiBctloga, if the: adoration of him should be performed 
witb ardor ; then is ,ooailtejit study, especially of Ate abstruse 
ecienises, unlikely to improve UU Attenlien of this kind usuaHy 
gives tb0 understanding 4 calm and min^ turn^ which, bo^ 
ttseftil soever in tbe performance of other duties, will not con- 
criboite to the wnrmtb <rf:devotiQtt. 

Tbus every circumstance conspires to deprive us of die most 
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Taluable affections: bat there are still greater dan^rs behind. 
The miod of man cannot remain long unoccupied. If its pro- 
per inhabitants desert it, spectres and evil demons will take 
possession of it. When solitude and indolence have driven 
away each pious and each benevolent affection, the mind will 
be left exposed to the dull and phlegmatic passions, 
' This hideous troop is led by melancholy. In vain do we 
expect happiness from quiet and repose. In vain do we think 
of retiring into ourselves, and feasting on our own contempla- 
tions. The heart, which loses its regards to God and man, 
loses also its relish for every enjoyment. The mind, unsup- 
ported by industry and good sense, is in danger of sinking 
almost into despair. 

He, who is thus unhappy in himself, will be apt to be dis- 
pleased with every object and every person around him ; and 
this displeasure will be the greater, if self-conceit makes him 
imagine that the world is unjust to him, that his merits might 
fairly claim better fortune. Such a sour and fretful disposition, 
as is impious towards God, and inhuman towards man, is the 
natural consequence of pride and melancholy : and this again 
cannot fail to increase the uneasiness from whence it arises, by 
enlarging every trifling disappointment, till it becomes a 
grievous torment. 

Nor is it only the sense of present and real misfortunes, 
which afliicts persons of this temper. They often suffer as much 
from the apprehensions of future or imaginary evils. When 
they are dejected without calamities, and angry without inju- 
ries ; they feign to themselves dangers, where all is safety ; and 
suspect designs against their peace, which are formed only in 
their own fanciful brain. You will never convince them by a 
thousand arguments, that they are disturbed or frightened 
without reason. There is no remedy for uneasiness about 
trifles, but to employ our thoughts with matters of importance ; 
and the courage of a man of business, like that of a soldier, can 
be acquired only by meeting danger. He, that passes his life 
in the greatest safety, usually passes it in the greatest fear. 

These wicked passions can scarce meet in any mind, without 
introducing one more wicked than themselves. The man, that 
b frequently offended, and is continually afraid, will certainly. 
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as far as his power extends, be cruel. Bigotry also ofteo pro- 
motes this temper, coocealing, under the appearance of zeal for 
religion, or the public good, a vice the most opposite to them 
both. 

Hear then the character of an idle monk, collected from all 
that has been observed. He is weak, obstinate, conceited, 
bigoted, unfriendly to man, ungrateful to God, melancholic, 
fretful, timid, cruel. It concerns us all to be very cautious, 
that no part of this character belong to us : and this caution is 
the more necessary, because, when any evil passion gets hold 
of us, it usually seizes the whole soul. A variety of employ- 
ments and amusements will give rise to various, and even op- 
posite inclinations ; and the mind, continually agitated by 
them, will not remain long fixed to one pursuit : whereas, in 
a state of indolence and solitude, the same train of thinking 
mns on without interruption, and the prevailing passion, what- 
ever it is, carries all before it. 

Ought we not therefore, it may be asked, to fly from a 
station, where our virtue and our happiness are exposed to so 
many dangers? Alas! whither shall we fly? What place, 
what scene of human life, can promise us security ? Each 
condition is surrounded with different indeed, but almost equal 
difficulties. Each too has its peculiar advantages to compen- 
sate these difficulties, and possibly none may have greater than 
oar own. Nor are the foregoing observations to be understood 
so strictly, as if they never failed in any instance. Let it not 
be imagined that the faults incident to an #rder must necessarily 
adhere to all the individuals which compose it. Few are so 
unfortihiate, as to be hit by every weapon which the enemy 
aims against them : and some, perhaps, either by the natural 
activity and vigor of their minds, may avoid, or, with the shield 
of reason and religion, may repel them all. If this were im- 
possible, the inquiry, in which we have been engaged, would 
be useless. These reflections can serve no other purpose, but 
that, knowing to what vices our situation inclines us, we may, 
by continual efforts and firm resolutions, bend all our faculties 
towards the opposite virtues ; and, having extricated ourselves 
from the sins which most easily beset us, may run with patience 
the race that is set before us. 
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ICOBytoillANVCHAP. I.-^VfiRSE 10* 

It may be doubtedfarhether among the parties, int9 which 
the Christians at Corintn^^ere divided ^ there was any distinc- 
tion but that of names ; fot:we hear of no difference in the in- 
struction which they had rq^ved from their different masters ; 
yet it was not unworthy theViadom of the apostle^ to gaasd Ua 
converts against those mischKr& which often arise from frivolous 
divisions : this enlarged on. ^fience the wisest and best friends 
of our religious establishment'have long wished that all protest- 
ants in this kingdom could be united, by a consent to the same 
liturgy and articles of faith, not forced or feigned, but free and 
•incere. To promote this, much has been attempted: but om 
articles have been interpreted too rigidly by aealots oa both 
sides ; and whilst each party has persisted in this ligor, bolh 
hare suffered by it : this dilated on. Great liberty is in fact 
left for a difference of judgment, in matters either not plain or 
not important. 

No argument can be held with those, who profess themselves 
members of Christ's church, and assert their freedom from ail 
human impositions : it must be presumed that a liturgy joay be 
prescribed; and if so, it is plainly necessary, that suck as 9f€ 
appointed to officiate publicly, should conforia to it^ and he, 
who cau honestly Conform, may honestly declare hft resolution 
to do so : thus the inquiry which a man must maie, before he 
can assent to the use of our liturgy, and promise to officiate ac- 
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cording to it, is redooed to narrqjr limits. If it requires htm 
to profess doctrines which he does not believe ; .or if he judges 
either the ivhole, or its principal pacts, to be raiQ, trifling, or 
soperstitious, his assent will be sinfiil : bnt whatever otber difi- 
eolties may be proposed, they should h»Ye Uttk infliiMice on 
liis .detenDination. 

With i4|«nl to the former part of this inquiry, we may rt- 
mark^ that it is oonfined almost wholly to the cseeds, and has 
no concern in the issue of any disputes about the truth <^f 
minute particulars, &c« : approbation and consent is only de- 
maiidedf to the doctrines which our liturgy openly professes, or 
with which it has a necessary oonnezron;^ 

But even this pejrt of tits character b»8 been sometimes exa- 
mined too scrupulously : this subjeottdiluted oq. .A liturgy is 
not to be rejected for want of an imaginary perfection* But it 
may perhaps be said, that the difficulties a^se not from the 
want of some supposed excellency, but from real blembhes, 
which have been observed long ago, and for which remedies 
have been proposed : this objection answered. In other cases 
similar to this, men do not perplex themselves wit^ the same 
difficulties: instances adduced. Design of these "reasons is, 
not to intinmta that, of all the difficulties which oi^ advensaries 
have heaped together, any part remains unremoved ; but to 
convince thent that the removal was more ^ll^hey cot^rea;- 
sonably demand: this dilated on. \ 

Our articles of ):^Iigion are not merely articles of peace ; they 
are dedgned for a test of opinions : reasons for this : he, there- 
fore, who assents to them, must have examined them, and must 
be convinced of their truth. But the^ troth might perhaps 
have been obscured with fewer doubts und'Bifficulties, had men 
attended to the proper method of tnterpi^ng them: this 
method dilated on': what its limits ought .to be, is no part of 
our inquiry : it is sufficient if we can determine what they are ; 
what difference of judgment is allowed among those, who may 
agree without scruple in the same coi|fe«ion of fiiith. 
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And wherever aa article is expressed id such general tennSy 
' as wilt fairly contain several particular opinions, there certainly 
it is sufficient for him who subscribes, to be convinced that 
some one of these is true : this enlarged on. 

Custom can take away the force of expressions, or give to 
them a new meaning : and where the original sense is one, the 
received another, the subscriber is at liberty to use them in 
either : this explained and dilated on. It is sufficient to jus- 
tify the use of any explanation, that it has been openly declared, 
and not generally condemned. This variety of interpretations 
may help to explain the nature and force of that assent which 
is given to the Articles ; to show that it was never conceived 
to have so much rigor as would exclude all improvements 
from theology : this enlarged on. 

The liberty here mentioned is such, as cannot be precisely 
marked out, and is therefore liable to abuse : but so are many 
moral rules, which are nevertheless reasonable and useful. 

Another observation on this subject; that not only the pro- 
positions to which we assent, but the assent itself may be differ- 
ently understood. The circumstances of the persons who give 
it, create the difference : this topic dilated on. On the whole, 
it appears that, in the approbation we give to the established 
doctrines, there is much reasonable liberty : recapitulation : 
concluding exhortation. 
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DISCOURSE 11. 

A DEFENCE OF THE SUBSCRIPTIONS RE- 
QUIRED IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. I. — VERSE 10. 

Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no 
dirisions among you. 

It may be doabted, whether, among the parties, iDto which 
the Christians at Corinth were divided, and which the apostYe 
with 0O much earnestness endeavors to re- unite, there was any 
distiiiction, but of names : for though one said, I am of Paut; 
and another, I of Apollos ; or, I of Cephas ; we bear of no 
difiereace in the instruction they had received from their differ- 
ent masters. The same doctrine which Paul had planted, 
ApoiloB watered. And yet it was not unworthy the wisdom of 
the apostle, to guard his converts against those mischiefs, which 
frequently arise firom frivolous and unukeaning divisions. It 
is usually of more importance to the peace and happiness of a 
community, that its members should speak, than think alike : 
for they, who have learned to confess their faith in the same 
form, win consider each other as friends, even though they 
should disagree not a little in their explanations of it ; while 
such, as have been accustomed to different expressions, can sek 
dom be convinced that their opinions are the same. 

For these reasons, the wisest and best friends of our religious 
establishment have long wished, that all the protestants in this 
kingdom conld be united by a consent to the same liturgy, and 
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the same articles of faith ; not a consent forced, or feigned ; ^t 
given freely and sincerely* notwithstatiding some small dif- 
ference of sentiments about points of speculation or ceremonies. 
To promote this union, much has been already done by those 
who have explained, with moderation and clearness, the several 
parts of our ecclesiastical constitution. But something may 
remain to be done hereafter. In the mean time some difficulUeB 
may perhaps be removed, -which have arisen fron^ too rigid en 
interpretation of our subscriptions and declarations of co&form- 
tty. They have been interpreted too rigidly by ^^^alota ob 
both sides, with different desigim-a -by some among out fri^i^ds^ 
lest they should be thought lukewarm in defence of the churdh; 
by many among our enemies, that the compliance required of 
them ought appear the less reasonable. 

But while both parties have persisted in this rigor, both have 
suffered by it. . The dissenters have been rendered obstinate^ 
11^ matters perfectly insignificant They continue to debase re-^ 
hgiStk yiti^ those frivolous disputes^ which had been long ago for- 
gotten, if it bad not been supposed necessary for every man to 
determine them, before he could assent to our liturgy. Among 
us, some few examples have been known of honesty biit mbtaJben 
men, who, though ed^ated for die ministry, have refused to 
comply with the terms of admission into it^ Otbera p«dumi 
there are, not less unhappy, who, having neither utidiEKf9teiid|ng 
to clear their doubts, nor courage' to own thMH/ate pravaibA on 
by worldly motives to assent Without conviotioa. It may 
enable us to remove some of tfasir scruples, and vindicscte our 
church which has imp<feed, and ourselves whi^llMt^MV^^^ 
to, these conditions, if ]ve observe careftt%:tibe^wj|f^ 
extent, and examine how far our opinions j^acf ^lroityi>>8p^^ 
them« Such an inquiry, when confined. taikidiiseoWM^.OT^^ 
kind, must be very general: but a very:wjmeod1^^^ 
be sufficient to show, that great liberty is -Mt for ^HHH^n^^' 
of judgments, in matters either not plain or not ipv^ 
great indeed, that one might reaeonably hope, it v^iild^ 
to every man, whose principles are not dettructiss: 
church or nation. 

I will not enter here inlo^ any deba^ with those, .who, calling 
themselves servants of Jesu^ Christ, ^ikI mmimB ^ ihe 
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tbolic church, ansrt thw freedom from ail bumao imposUioiiB, 
and will not submit to any terms of oommuuiou ; like him* 
who refuaed to be made a citizen of Athens, because he was 
already a oitiaen of the world. Should a man adhere to this 
pruKtple, he could never join in any public worship. Not 
only the tunes, and places, and ceremonies of it, but the words 
also, must either be appoiated by common consent, or. chosen 
by hjfi If 1^ j^fesidea in each congregation ; and that conacienea 
i^naC^^ stra3|sly penrerse, whish tap submit to the dir^otiona 
of a single persbn, and not to the authority of the public. . ^I 
shall therefore piSsame, that a litargy may be prescribed : and 
if it is. preseribedt it is plainly necessary, that suoh'as are ap^ 
pointed to officiate publicly, should conform to it ; aid he who 
can honestly conform, may honestly declare his resoltttion to 
do so. Thus thOjinqitiry, which a matr. is obliged lo make, be- 
foiei^catt.asiaiyiil^.the use of our tittffgy, and ptromise to 
cffi^i^ls JiMself : aaaording to.it, is reduced to narrow limits. 
If it >fi^|aisai> Jhisi tp proiess doctrines vhioh he dpes not be- 
liov#;.0ir if b«k,|iid9Kis^ther the whole, or its ^ncipal parts |o 
be fffjp^^triflingv oc superstitbus; his assent will be sinfu^ Bat 
nnWsis sincerity focihi<b the use of this sertiiie, or the main |^- 
posaa of. retigJANn d«mand another, whatever difficulties may be 
pro pa s od , they should l^?e little influence on his determi* 



To the former part of this inquiry some observations may be 
applied, which shall be made presently on our articles of faith. 
Lai us only remark here, thM it is confined almost intirely to 
the c r eed s : that it has no concern in the issue of any disputes, 
wbiiM^ have been raised about the truth of various minute par- 
ticttlais, asserted, or supposed, in the senrice, or rubrics. If» 
for instfmce, the inquirer doubts, whether Luke the physiciaii 
was also the evangelist ; or knows, that, after all the corrections 
of the ablest astronomers, the rules for findii^. Easier are not 
perfectly consistent ; these will be no reasons- against his con- 
formity. To gi?e a- title to » saint or a king, which p^haps 
asigbt vfit properly belofig to bun, or to celebrate a festival 
ratb^ according to the decree of a pope thaa » council^, will 
ka^y, disgust a man of the nicest conscience, unlfSs it is sujh 
pos^ to contain a declaration of his judgment; but his assent 
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is to be gi^n to the use» not the truth, of the liturgy ; and 
cannot be understood to extend farther than to an approbation 
of the doctrines which it openly professes, or with which it has 
an evident and necessary connexion. Thus the law, which 
requires his assent, explains it; tlius common sense requires it 
' to be explained. Nobody ever asks concerning a petition, or 
a rule, whether it be true ; but whether it be decent, proper, 
reasonable, useful. If such be our public senrice, we may do 
more than assent to it ; we may heartily and thoroughly ap- 
prove it. 

But even this part of its character has been sometimes 
examined too scrupulously. We meet with demands on one 
side, and boasts on the other, of such perfection, as never was 
found, nor probably ever will be, in any human composition : 
and whence have these demands and these boasts arisen ? 
From a notion many have entertained, that they must allow of 
nothing, in the worship of God, which is not perfect; a notion, 
connected indeed with an important truth, that our public ado- 
rations should be performed with all the purity and solemnity 
which the wisest can devise ; but strained to a pernicious 
error, that every defect, which the weakest may imagine, will 
justify a refusal to join in them. Nothing was ever written on 
any subject, nothing certainly on so diflicult a subject as reli- 
gion, which, after time and attention, was not found capable of 
improvement : and yet there are many religious books, which 
the most cautious might venture to recommend. Even in the 
holy Scripture itself, some portions have been thought less pro- 
per to be publicly read ; and yet no Christian will scruple to 
declare, that it is proAtable for reproof, for exhortation, for 
instruction in righteousness. Why then is the liturgy to be re- 
jected, for want of that imaginary perfection, which no book, 
not even the book of God, has ever obtained ? 

But it may perhaps be replied, that the difficulties arise not 
from the want of some supposed excellency, but from real 
blemishes ; from blemishes, which have been observed long ago, 
and their remedies proposed. Be it that you are thus con- 
vinced. But is there in our liturgy any absurdity so glaring as 
to be visible to every eye ? Is there any impiety so monstrous 
> as to shock every devout worshipper ? Our most scrupulous ad- 
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venaiim never pretended it Their complaints relate chiefly to 
those appointaenta, in which there was the greatest room for a 
difference in men's judgment or fancy. Of what length the 
public senrice sbotttd be, into how many parts it may con- 
Ycniently bodiTided, what passages of the Scriptures ought to 
be intermixed with it, how often some of our most important 
petitions may be repeated, either in the same, or a different 
form ; these, and such as these, are the matters in controyersy ; 
matleiB of so uncertain a nature, that it might be difficult to 
find two thinking men, if CTen thinking men were not guided 
by ftahion, who would determine them exactly alike. It must 
tbereibre often happen, that they, who will not withdraw them- 
selves from all religious assemblies, will be obliged to comply 
with forms which they do not wholly approve. The same an- 
swer may be given in all disputes concerning the ceremonies 
observed in public worship. Whether it be more decent, on 
one occasion, for the minister to kneel, on another, for the peo- 
ple to sit, can never be determined by any principles of reason. 
The greatest part of mankind always think that ceremony right, 
to whkh they have been accustomed : nor are they much mis* 
taken ; for in matters of this sort nothing is plainly wrong but 
change* But whether the point in dispute be of greater or of less 
importance, capable of being exactly defined or not : yet he, 
who, without public authority, assumes to himself the deter- 
mination of it, assumes a power, which every man might claim 
with equal reason, and which, if every man should exercise, all 
united worship must totally cease. 

In other cases, similar to this which we are considering, 
men do not perplex themselves with the same difficulties. It 
wSs never agreed, what is the most convenient form of civil 
government: yet, except some few, whose enthusiasm has 
approached to madness, all have, without scruple, submitted 
to ; every form, while it answered in any degree the prin- 
cipal purposes of its institution. The laws of particular 
countries or societies oblige us, in maa^ instances, where 
the law of nature has left us at liberty ; nay, they often op- 
pose the law of nature, where its commands are either bb- 
scnre or not important. Yet these things ofiend no man's con- 
scioBce. We not only consent to be governed by imperfect or 
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uoreesonaUe laws, withoat fear of displeasiof Ood ; b«t are 
raady to declare that comenC, whenever it is desMuided. Nor 
let it be pretended, that the affairs of civil life are more indif- 
fereat, or more snlbject to human prudenoe, than- those of 
religion. The virtue»iatid knowlege, and happiness of a people 
certainly depehtTas much on the form of iheir government, and 
the natun; of their laws^ as on the ceremonies of their public 
worship. Let the decision therefore in' both cases proceed on 
the same principles; and then every man, who thinks our 
liturgy a pious and useful, though not a faultless service, will 
think himself obliged to conform to it. 

It will easily be understood with what view these reasons 
ate offered : not to intimate, that of all the dtScalties, which 
ouf adversaries have heaped together ,> any part remains unre- 
moved ; but to convince them, that the removal was more than 
they ' could reasonably demand ; it not being a conditioa of 
union in oar church, that even its ministers should admowlege 
every thing in the public service to be exactly ^hal is best and 
iittistii Nothing mope is required of them, but to profess by 
words, what they profesb in the strongest manner by their eft- 
tranca into the ministry ; that in th^ir iiiittds they assent to, 
and will follow in their practice, the prescribed forms of 
pray^:; so that the true meaning of this deelaratiott must 
ba;vei)een mistaken, if it has overdriven ono man from -our 
communion. 

But our other subscription is to be understood in a diffl^nent* 
manner. . Our articles of religion are not merely articles of 
peace; they are designed also as a test of ouropkiionn.' Vox 
since it cannot be imagined, that men should eiplain Witb«le<lv« 
ness, or enforce, with earnestness, or ^defeiid with aecomoy 6f 
judgment, such doctrines, as they do not believe ; the church 
requires of those, who are appointed to teach religion, a solemn 
declaration of their faith. Nor is it more unreasonable to ex^* 
dude a man from this office, who, through error, unavoidable, 
suppose, and innocent error, is unlit to execute it; than to 
deny him a civil emplpyment, for which he is accidentally dia- 
quaiified. 

He, therefore, who assents to our articles, must have ex- 
funined them, and be convinced of their truth. But their truth 
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perhaps mii^t ha^e iMn: obscured widi fewer doubts aed 
csltics^ hsd SMo altended to the psoper inatfaod^of interpretiBg 
theii* I^ oeonot appear straaga* tint there should b« roles of 
interpretation peculiar to tbese^writings, wtieii the design'^fivii* 
taqpredng theia i^ {HHSuliar. l¥'e' Ate not iiercf ooncerned to dis- 
cover what Was taeaai by the wsffars, but. what will be uader- 
stood by the readers*: for eirery sincere man, who makes a 
pnblic declaration, wiU consi^r it. as meaning what it is 
usoally coBceiTed c^ mean. I will uotadd« by thoee, who ire- 
qaiie this deci^rtfl^oii ; not by the goTemors of the church, be*- 
caufe* iheyi jcai^ij^^ properly be^id to require that, which 
they h^y^ f4:*il<piho#ity to dispense with or alter; not by 
the l^EpslalUns^ because, tbei^^^ffse we shall never be able to 
deitermiM!»^but by the general .ypiW of learned men through the 
nation^ 

But if our articles are 'to be thus explained, will they not be 
reodered uncertain aoi^ useless by a variety jof. ii^nsiaieat 
senses? Where shall we #o( the standard of ipublW^^qj^^ ? 
Will BOt every whimsical ioterpreter find some.foUo:n:^r6( «f bbm 
he may call the learned oC the iiatioS; andgtye thocpldrof 
public authority to his own inventions ? Without doubt^^ the 
method proposed admits some variety of interpretations : and 
what other does not ? ThfC l^irier its compass is, the ns^e 
honest men will it coteprehen^. ;vaad perhaps there is no danger, 
even in times of the greatest freedom and candor, that it should 
become too wide. But what its limits ought to be, is no part' 
of our inquiry. It is suffieaent if we can determine what they 
are ; what difference of judgments is allowed among those^ who 
may nevertheless agree without scruples in the same coafessioii 
of fhoir faith. 

Aad wherever an article is expressed in such general terms, 
aa will fairly contain several particular opinions ; there ceiiiiiiily 
it is sufficient for him who subscribes, to be convinoed that 
some one of these opinions is true. To confirm this, if it be 
Bol too evident to receive aojr confirmation, it has been said, 
that this latitude of ezpressioB was chosen, on purpose to ad« 
luijt* within the pale of thct church, men of various, and even 
oppaeite psineiples : and the clergy have been exhorted^ by the 
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royal authority, to shut up ail disputes, in the general meaning 
of the articles ; that meaning, whieh, in some carious points of 
controversy, persons of every denomination have supposed to 
be on their side. 

But they are not only general words, which are capable of 
different interpretations. Such as were originally determinate, 
by length of time and change of circumstances, may become 
ambiguous. Custom can take away the force of ezpressionsy 
or give them a new meaning : and where the original sense is 
one, the received another, the subscriber is at liberty to use ' 
them in either. That he may understand them in their most 
obvious and primitive signification will scarce be doubted: 
and yet, if there is any place for doubt, it can be only here. 
That he may understand them as they are usually understood, 
cannot be denied, unless we also deny the meaning of words 
to be arbitrary and changeable. The payment is honestly 
made, which is reckoned according to the value the money now 
bears, however it may have varied since its first coinage : and 
truth is then fairly spoken, when each expression has the full 
weight for which it generally passes. Nor are these changes 
of the sense unusual, even in our most solemn forms. The 
passages of the Psalms or other Scriptures, which make a part 
of our daily devotions, cannot always be applied by every 
Christian as they were by the writers : and yet nothing could 
be more contemptible, than to object to them on this account. 
How unjust then is the charge brought against the English 
clergy, that, having departed from the meaning of their articles, 
they all continue to subscribe what none believes I The accusa- 
tion is not only false, but the crime impossible. That cannot 
be the sense of the declaration, which no one imagines to be 
the sense ; nor can that interpretation be erroneous, which all 
have received. l¥ith whatever violence it was at first intro- 
duced, yet possession is always a sufficient title ; and a long 
and quiet possession renders that title indisputable. 

This, indeed, is more than it is necessary to claim. Doubt- 
ful pretensions in these disputes are equivalent to the dearest. 
It is sufficient to justify the use of any explanation, that it has 
bean openly declared, and not generally condemned: and 
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thecefoi^, wbea aa aitide Imm beea luideratood by good and 
leacned iatcrpretws, in a «onse» noitber Ihie auMt obvious nor 
ibe most nsaal; ho, who assents to k, ii at liberty to follow 
their guidanoe, or to join himself to the multitude. When the 
ezpcessioos he mnat use ane ambiguous, m^d they are made am- 
biguous by difSeirent ezftlanations of them, what he affirms is in 
part unknown ; and, so far ^as it is unknown, cannot be false. 
They, who belioFe bim to have departed from the truth, may 
blame his want of judgment, not his want of aincerity. 

Another use may be made of this variety of interpretations. 
It may help to explain the natufe and force of that assent, 
wbioh is given to the articles ; to show that it was never con- 
ceived to have -so much rigor, as would exclude all improve- 
ments from theology : for as now discoveries have sprung op, 
new explanations have been gradually framed and adapted to 
them ; and almost every commentator has added something to 
the common stock : and if, among this great variety, a free in- 
quirer should not find all his ovm opinions, the same liberty of 
adding to it still remains. It must be used indeed with caution : 
but every minute difference will not oblige him to dissent ; be- 
cause, for the same reason, every interpreter of our articles, and 
perhaps every thinking man, must have dissented also. 

The liberty here mentioned u such as cannot be precisely 
marked out, and is therefore liable to abuse. But so are many 
moral rules, which are nevertheless both reasonable and useful : 
so are all the rules of civil liberty, which are yet of the greatest 
importanoe to the happiness of mankind. A.nd I shall venture 
to add another observation on this subject, though it may be 
attended with the same difficulty. Not only the propositions, 
to which we assent, but the assent itself may be differently 
iftSiderstood. The circumstances of the persons who give it 
■oimute this diffeisence. It must be conceived to be given with 
more solemnity and more exactness by him, who professes to 
atudy every branch of religious knowlege, than by one engaged 
chiefly in other pursuits ; by a man of ssatore judgment, than 
by ja y^uth just .beginning to exercise his reason. It is not ne- 
eemary that ttcse distinctions should be made by public autho- 
rity : the cofluaon .sanse of manluod wiU introduce them, 
pow. B 
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But maay of those who are called on to subacribe^ it is urged, 
have neither the age nor the learning necessary to make them 
competent judges of such abstruse points ; their weakness i» 
imposed on ; they assent before they have examined : and 
without question thcsse nice casuists could as easily have shown 
the impiety of teaching children the creed. A public confes- 
sion of our faithy they might say, is a solemn thing ; some parts 
of it they will not understand till after many years, some per- 
haps never. All this would be very true, but very trifling. 
Bvery one perceives that a creed in the mouths of children is 
not B testimony of their assent. On such subjects they lire 
unable to speak either truth or falsehood : but from those who 
have advanced a little farther into life, a little more may be 
expected. They may acknowlege themselves members of the 
church of England ; and declare, that they have no objection 
to her articles, but a belief of them grounded on thie authority 
of others. And nothing farther, I suppose, does any man con- 
cenre to be meant by their subscriptions. 

On the whole, it appears, that, in the approbation we givB of 
the established doctrines, there is much reasonable liberty : that 
we may understand them in any of those senses which the 
general words comprehend, or to which the received interpre- 
tation of these doctrines, or the judgments of able interpreters 
have extended them : that we are not confined strictly even to 
this compass ; but may allow ourselves, if it seems necessary, 
to di£fer as much from former interpreters as they have fre- 
quently done from each other : and, lastly, that there is room 
for various degrees of assent according to the various ages and 
abilities of the subscribers. Well then may we be surprised, 
when any who call themselves our friends, and the friends of 
.freedom, propose to alter the liturgy and articles, and aceom- 
jnodate them to the prejudices of dissenters. Such a com- 
pliance, once made, would give occasion to perpetual changes, 
and every change to fresh disputes. For who shall fashion our 
new systems? Where are the men, who have no favorite no* 
tions to inculcate, no hated heresy to condemn ? Or, were men 
found more learned than our first reformers, and equally mo* 
derate, yet would not a constitution newly framed be for that 
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reason less flexible ? Time itself seems to hare procured for 
m much of that ease we enjoy. Let as therefore, as far as 
belongs to us, endeavor to maintain our religions establishment ; 
and let us interpret the conditions of it with that candor, which 
will allow the greatest room for improvements in sacred know- 
lege, and unite with us the greatest number of sincere protest- 
ants. 
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LAMENT. OF JBREMIAH, CHAP. IV. — VERSE 13. 

Confession that the sins of this nation brought down on it 
the heavy judgmenta of God. The leaders of the several par- 
ties acknowleged to be blameable. Chief purport of the pre- 
sent discourse, to discover how far the teachers of religion 
shared their guilt. 

Controversies with the papists, and those which sprung up 
among the reformed themselves, had turned men's attention 
strongly to religious inquiries. Zeal for religion, or rather for 
certain controverted points of religion, was the characteristic of 
the age : but when this zealous attachment to things sacred » 
from which one might have expected to see the genuine pro- 
duce of religion in men's lives, produced the fruits of corrupt 
morals and perverted passions ; must we imagine that all this 
concern for religion was fictitious, all this zeal hypocrisy ? The 
supposition is not necessary : this shown. 

We must not impute to the public instructors the miseries of 
this kingdom, because the age was very religious, and yet very 
wicked, unless we find that the wickedness and the misery 
arose from corrupt instruction : this point enlarged on. It is 
remarkable, that, during these contests, the divisions of religion 
did not in any degree prevent its corruptions. This will ap- 
pear in the enumeration of the chief and most pernicious mis- 
takes among the contending parties. 

The first of these, was an opinion, that a particular form of 
civil government is appointed by God : errors arising from this 
pointed out. It is surprising that such a doctrine should be de- 
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ri?ed from the Scriptures, in which we can ditcover only gene- 
ral exhortalioasy &c. : bat it is equally surprising, that the ori« 
gioal error, first propagated by regal flatterers, should after- 
wards haye been adopted by its most violent opposers : this di- 
lated on. 

Similar mistakes concerning ecclesiastical policy and external 
forms of religion produced still more obstinate contentions. 
The king's bigotry on dlis point exemplified in his attempt to 
impose the English litargy on the Scottish church. This fault, 
however, was imitated by his enemies, who required by violence 
conformity to their favorite forms. 

Another prevailing and pernicious doctrine denied the force 
of human laws in all matters relating to religion. Example of 
this cited, &c. : but where both parties denied the obligation 
of laws, there, with a strange inconsistency, they both main- 
tained the necessity of punishments : this point enlarged on. 

Such were the dangerous errors maintained by men of abili- 
ties and character ; but they were carried to the most pernicious 
extremes by vulgar and illiterate enthusiasts: this point en- 
larged on. Difficulty of itniling erroia, and hazard of attempt* 
iag is make the woid of €rod sDbservievt to aaea's purposes^ 
dilated on, Ac. Conehsion. 
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DISCOURSE III. 

ON THE ANNIVERSARY OE THE MARTYR 

DOM OF CHARLES I. 



LAMENT. OF JEREMIAH, CHAP. IV. — VERSE 13. 

For the sins of her prophets, and the iniquities of her priests, they 
have shed the blood of the jast in the midst of her. 

We haye been confessing before God, that the crying sins of. 
this nation brought down on it his heavy judgments; those 
judgments, which for more than a century we have annually de« 
plored. The miseries of the nation were the effects, and are there- 
fore rightly considered as the punishments of its sins. That the 
leaders of the several parties were in their turns highly blame- 
able cannot be questioned : but without great faults likewise 
amoo§[ all ranks, the war either could not have begun, ot must 
soon have ended. In what manner men of each profeuBsion^ , 
divines, lawyers, courtiers, soldiers, contributed to the miseries 
of the nation, might be a subject of curious inquiry to the his- 
torian and the moralist. The part of it which most concerns 
us, is to examine how far the teachers of religion shared the 
guilt. 

The controversies with the papists, which the Reformation 
had produced, and those which afterwards sprung up among the 
reformed themselves, had turned men's attention to religious in- 
quiries. There is nothing so trifling, which is not pursued with 
ardor, if it becomes the subject of a public dispute, and the 
distinction of parties. But they who apply pains and diligence 
in the search of religious truths, are practising a real and im- 
portant duty ; are engaged in the noblest contemplations which 
the human mind can reach; are qualifying themselves for the 
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mo«t useful and most hooorable employmeot, that of instructiog 
aod improping maakiiid. What wooder then, that many should 
engage eagerly in those inquiries, where a spirit of emulation, a 
desire of knowlege, a sense of duty, and a lope of mankind, 
were united with all the motives of passion and interest, which 
usually mix themselves in every public contention i History, 
justifies this reasoning. A zeal for religion, or rather for certain 
controperted points of religion, was the characteristic of the 
age. . In such times the clergy must hape had great influence. 
They, who were supposed able to lead men in their favorite 
pursuit, to gratify their ruling passion, would naturally beu 
ehosen as the guides of all their steps, and might certainly have 
conducted them thither, whither the pursuit itself tended, ti> 
virtue and to happiness. But when, from this sealous attach^ 
ment to things sacred, one might hape expected to see the ge- 
nuine produce of religion in epery act of their lives, in every 
sentiment of their hearts ; instead of a full harvest of virtue, 
we gather nothing but poisons ; the fruits of corrupt morals, of 
perverted or excessive passions. Must we then imagine, that 
all this concern for religion was fictitious, ail this zeal hypo- 
crisy? The supposition is not necessary. Improvements in 
religious knowlege are not always followed by a like progress* 
in manners. The allurements of sense, the strength of the pas- 
sions, will sometimes subvert the government of the mind, 
though fortified by a real regard to God's service, though en- 
pironed by the strong wall of sincerity. We find from St.. 
Paul's reproofs of the Corinthians, that even the supernatural 
flluminations of the Spirit were not always productive of true, 
virtue ; and from* the disorderly proceedings of some among 
them, who were enriched with the best gifts both of wisdom and 
of faith, we may learn to be less surprised, though not less of-, 
fended, at those, who abuse more ordinary acquirements, and 
act not up to the dictates of a less illustrious knowlege. Or, 
on the other hand, if we are convinced that there may be faith* 
without virtue, piety without probity ; . must we also admit the 
conclusions drawn from hence, by men of loose principles, to 
countenance their neglect of religion ? By no means. The 
observation affords not any real objection to the pursuit of reli- 
gions knowlege, or the palue of such attainments. None of the 
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Uessingt cf pnofiitoMfir Ml always inte tbe bebt htod*. We 
nftay lametil thai men ta aften nimte what niight lutf« bean the 
iastruments of hsppinew to IheDweires or others ; but stillf 4lio0e 
bleMings atlraet our dteshres and endeavors not the less for* 
oibly or jastly. The tratfa w, that religion, as reeeived among 
men, can neither do erery thing ^at might be wished or ex^ 
pected from it, nee nothing. I'he vices of metk neither prore 
them to be infidels, nor their nlig^oii useless* A ibree, not 
sorfiicient to stem the enraged ocean, may cheek its rising waves; 
and that which camBot oppose the madness of tbe people, may 
moderate or direct their passions. 

But we will not impute to the publio instmelors die miseries 
of this kingdom, on this foandation,that the age was very reli- 
gious and yet very wicked, unless we find that the wickedness 
and the miseries arose from corrupt instruction. Religion, onee 
perverted, will more fatally deceive as than the infiueace of the 
blindest passions, fie, who wanders without any guide, ae 
whim or accident may lead him, can scarce go exactly right; 
but he, who is deceived by the guide in whom he trusts, will 
infallibly lose his way. When the light, which should direct us, 
is darkness, how great ia that. ..darkness I If they, who at first 
engaged in the support of despetism, svppotted it, because they 
had been taught that despotbm is the institutioa of Qod, that 
a monarch is his vicegerent, appointed by his word, ezercisnig 
his authority : if they, who to the last could not be reconciled 
to our ancient eoastitution, were averse to it, because they be« 
lieved that kings were given by God in his anger, to scourge the 
folly of the people who desired them ; and that the only lawful 
government is a free and perfect democracy : if some, from a 
fake notion of Christian liberty, would submit to no earthly 
pewer, to no dominion but that of Jesus Christ : if otheia, froai 
a false notion of the unity of the church, would allow no tolerap* 
tiott to the puritans, who in their turn insisted that it was the 
duty of the king to punish the idolatry of the papists With 
death, and that, on his neglect, it was the duty of his sabjects 
to compel him : if these, and various other doctrines, favorable 
to tyranny, or anarchy, or persecution, either produced or pnn 
longed tlM public calamities; then the teachers of religion can- 
not be acquitted of being accessories to the general guilt. 
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Should we confide oar attentjoa to tho estebiiiked teaebera in 
thttand tkm netglibormg Inngdooi, ^tmj would appenr nofe more 
innooent, though less absurd, than the enthusiasts, who, in the 
times of confusion, tosnmod their oflfee, witlMnt any authority , 
but the eagenwM with wktek the vulgar listened to their para- 
doxes. 

It is remarkable, that, during these contests, the divbioas of 
religion did not in any degree prerent its comiptione. There 
was often a general consent to some fondaniental error, homt 
which conclusions were derived widely different, but equally 
false. This will fully appear, wkilst we enumerate the chief 
and most pemicions of those mistakes, which commonly pre- 
vailed among the ccmtending parties. 

And in this enumeration, it is proper to begin wl»re all the 
miseriee of the nation began, with the opinion, that a particular 
form of civil government is appointed by Ood. DiwiBf the 
reigns of the king, whose deaUi we commemorate, and his 
father, this had been the doctrine of the English eleigy. Most 
of them believed the appointed form to be an absolute, faeredi«> 
tary monarchy ; and some of them adnutted all ite horrid coo* 
eeqnenees: that every limitation either of the succession or 
power of the crown is seditious and impious ; that the laws are 
only declarations of the king's will, revocable at his pleasure ; 
and that his subjects have no rights, no properties, which they 
any justly def^md against him. Before the troubles began, the 
most strenuous asseriors of these doctrines were most encouraged 
by the court ; and this encouragement may seem perhaps a 
juster cause of the war, than any particular inatances of op* 
pression. The injuries, it may be thought, were either not 
grievous, or extended not to many: the claims were univer* 
sal, and threatened the intire destruction of public liberty. 
Whatever grievances had been complained of, the king seemed 
willing to redress: but to what purpose was it to redress grie- 
vances, when the right of repeating them was declared to be un- 
limited and unalienable ? So might the patriots argue. On 
the other haad> the king, peroeiving that the most learned, and 
as he would supposoj the wisest of hb subjects, ackoowleged 
hie aifthority to be mthout control, and founded their opi- 
'^on on the Scriptures; would easily be convinced, thatall, who 
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attempted to restrain his power, were rebels against God, 
Thus a contest, which the pen had raised, the sword only could 
decide. 

We may perhaps wonder how these doctrines should be de- 
rived from the Scriptures, in which we can discover only ge- 
neral exhortations to submit to government, to honor magis- 
trates, to obey laws ; but no description of a particular form 
of government, no notices of the several orders of magistrates, 
no declarations by whose consent or authority the laws shall 
be made or executed : but it is equally wonderful, that the 
original error, which was first propagated by the flatterers of 
regal pride, should afterwards be adopted by its most violent 
opposers. They also alleged, that ouly one form of govern* 
ment was agreeable to the will of God, and, what form he had 
chosen, appeared, they said, from the signal success with which' 
he had blessed their arms : forgetting that many free states had 
been subverted by tyrants ; and that it is often consistent with 
the extensive views of the divine mind, and subservient to 
the great ends of his providence, to permit the prosperity of 
the wicked, to suffer good fortune to attend the undertakings of 
men, whose characters and designs will not allow us even to 
imagine that they can be the proper objects of heavenly 
favor. 

Similar mistakes concerning ecclesiastical policy and the ex- 
ternal forms of religion produced still more obstinate conten- 
tions. The English clergy had reason to boast that their liturgy 
was admirably composed, that their canons were useful and 
not burdensome, that their government was adapted to the 
model of some of the most ancient churches, as much as the 
difference of times and situations would admit. But they went 
farther : they imiintained these as essential parts of Christi- 
anity : at least, they maintained, that, their forms being the best 
that ever were invented, it was the duty of the prince to com- 
pel all his subjects to receive them ; not considering that God 
himself, even in the substance of religion, has thought it bet- 
ter to leave men a liberty of choosing, than to compel them to 
receive the best. This doctrine, and the influence of the ruling 
clergy, engaged the king in that dangerous enterprise of intro- 
ducing the English liturgy and canons, and of supporting the 
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episcopal ord#r among his Dorthern subjects; an entcgrprise; 
which proved as destructive to his authority in one kingdom as 
his claim of absolute power in the other. 

But the king's enemies did not suffer him to enjoy alone 
these mistakes. As they robbed him of his power, they took 
with it his ideas of religion. They were not content to hava 
I viqidicated their own liberty, but would now in their turns re- 

i strain others. They now imitated their sovereign ; required a 

uniformity of worship and policy, and propagated by violence, 
their favorite forms. 

Another prevailing and pernicious doctrine denied the force 
of human laws in all matters related to religion. Of this the 
examples are frequent ; it may suffice to mention one. When, 
the king publicly claimed an unlimited power and full supre- 
macy over the church of Scotland, he cited., in support of 
this claim, not the known and established laws ; not any ancient 
usage ; not the examples of any of his predecessors ; but the. 
pattern of the kings of Israel : and a body^f his clergy pub-, 
lished a declaration of their opinions, which asserted, that the. 
king would sin highly against God, if he should not assume the 
supremacy to himself; and that the churches within his domi-. 
nions would sin equally* if they should refuse to yield it unto 
him, even though the statutes of the kingdom should deny, it : 
and those in either kingdom, who rejected these pretensions, 
rejected them, not as interfering with %py human ordinances, . 
but as a usurpation of the domiji^ion of Christ, and blasphemy 
against God. To both parties it would have appeared incon- 
ceivable, that on this side of the Tweed the king should be. 
head and supreme governor of the church, and have no autho- 
rity over it on the other : and yet, for the decision of this ques- 
tion, we have no command of our Saviour, no apostolical prac- 
tioe, no example of the primitive Christians in a similar situa- 
tion : the matter must necessarily be determined by the laws of 
our country ; and the advantages of one constitution above the 
Other are neither so evident, nor so important, as to justify men 
in overturning settlements, or separating themselves from esta- . 
blished order. These remarks might easily have been applied 
to other disputes in those times, if the disputants could have al-. 
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lowed, that any tbisg in religious ceremoniefl is undecided, any 
thing, of its own nature, indifferent. 

But where both partiee denied the obligation of laws, there, 
with a strange inconsistency, they both maintained the neces- 
sity of punishments. It is the duty, they said, of princes and 
magistrates to enforce true religion: for each, conceiving that 
his own was unqeeslionably the true, this doctrine suited his 
pejudices, and the interests of his party, no less than the other : 
and thus all became by turns disobedient to reasonable and use- 
ful laws, promoters of laws tyrannical and absurd. 

Such were the dangerous errors maintained by men of abili- 
ties and character : but they were carried to extremes, imme- 
diately subverstye of all peace and order, by the Tulgar and 
illiterate enthusiasts. The former asserted, that God had once 
appointed the precise forms of civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment ; the latter, that he continually appoints, not the forms 
only, but the ministers of his government ; that, by the sensible 
operations of his Spirit, he conducts his elect to their destined 
offices, and instructs them by what courses they may fulfil hb 
will. The learned casuist had taught, that human ordinances 
are not obligatory in matters of religion : the vulgar enthu- 
siast went a step iarther ; he affirmed, that they cannot, in any 
case, bind the saints, and so discharged himself and his asso- 
ciates from any attention to the beggarly elements of law and 
justice. Some thinking men had instructed magistrates, that it 
is their duty to punish such as depart from the true church : 
the vulgar concluded, that they likewise might compel men to 
come in ; and, when the confusion of the times gave them 
power, from a principle of conscience, as they pretended, they 
pillaged and murdered the worshippers of Baal. 

So difficult is it to limit errors ! so hazardous is the attempt 
to make the word of God subservient to the purposes of men I 
Such miseries arise, either in the natural course of events, or 
by the just judgments of God, from the corruptions of religion ! 
And, if any sins are the objects of God's signal indignation, and 
demand immediate punishments, none seems to challenge them 
more boldly, than the perverting of religion to the encourage- 
ment of ambition and tyranny ; both from the heinous nature of 
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the sin itself, aiid the terrible mischiefs it produces. It is r 
direct affront to the righteous Governor of the worid» to cite his 
commands in support of injustice and oppression. It is a 
daring profanation of the religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
to employ it as the engine of ambition or wicked policy. In 
those, who are commissioned to explain and inculcate this reli- 
gion, every corruption of it is a breach of the most sacred and 
most important trust. Bad men also, as they proceed in their 
crimes, find less remorse within, and fewer restraints without, 
when they cab persuade themselves, or others, that religion is 
on their side. They then imagine that the sacredness of the 
end will justify the means ; and their sentiments of piety (for 
even the worst of mankind sometimes feel such sentiments) 
confirm them in their wickedness : or they conceal their prac- 
tices under the robes of sanctity, and deceive the unwary by 
diRt awful appearance. But, if to afirout God, to profane re- 
ligioo, to break a sacred trust, to give encouragement and 
power to wicked men, be severalfy great offences ; how malig- 
naat must be the united guilt of them all 1 Such and so com- 
plicated was the guilt of those clergymen, who misreported the 
doctrines of the Gospel, either to flatter the monarch's lofty 
notions of his own authority, and persuade his subjects to sur- 
render to him their liberties; or to advance the projects of vio- 
lent and ambitious traitors, and prevent the restoration of peace 
and order. 

Sensible how heinous these crimes are, let us avoid all ap- 
proaches to them ; and let us be thankful to God, who has 
given us hearts to discern the errors of our forefathers, a con- 
stitution formed on the opposite principles, five successive 
monarchs, who have usually^ governed according to that consti- 
tution, and statesmen, who use not religion as the engine of 
tyranny. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE IV. 

JOHN, CHAP. XV.— VERSB 26. 

• 

Bbforb the descent of the Holy Ghost, we find the apo- 
rtles ignorant of the nature of the Christian redemption : this' 
shown. Difference of their sentiments after that descent de- 
scribed. They were then instructed immediately from heaven ; 
and this instruction they committed to writing for the benefit of 
Christians in all ages. This is to be understood of the expres- 
sion, that the holy Scriptures are of divine authority, or given 
by inspiration of God. There appears to be no intelligible dis- 
tinction between original revelation and inspiration : this point 
enlarged on, previously to the production of the principal evi- 
dences of Christianity, intended to be brought forward. Present 
object, to prove that the books of the New Testament are ge- 
nuine works of inspired writers. 

First observation, that these books have not been forged 
in modern times, but have been known and received among 
Christians for many ages. We have editions of them from 
the very birth of the art of printing; but many manuscripts 
much older. All these agree so completely in the text, that 
not a feature of Christianity is altered by their variations. 
Agreement also of ancient versions dilated on. Comments by 
the Latin and Greek fathers. By these we are carried back to 
the fourth century, and even then these were considered as old 
books ; and when we refer, still farther, to the earlier Christian 
writers, we find innumerable references to them, &c. Stability 
of this foundation of Christianity, even if we were ignorant of 
the particular writers to whom each book belongs. 
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But there is no such defect in our evidence : this shown. 

The undisturbed possession of their title through so many 
ages first commented on. Those, who were most able and 
most interested to examine this title, did not call it in question. 
Concessions of enemies, such as Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, 
and Julian, considered. 

Direct testimony of friends dilated on : that of Clemens 
Romanus, of Ignatius, of Polycarp. Excellency of their evi- 
dence. 

As Christianity spread itself, the books written by its profess- 
ors increased ; all of which bear testimony to the genuineness 
and authority of the Scriptures, till we come to the times of ge» 
neral councils. The testimony of Justin Martyr, and of Ire- 
nteus, particularly considered. Concluding and recapitulatory 
remarks. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 

THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

V 

[Preached on Whitsunday.] 



JOHN, CHAP. XV. — VBRSB 26. 

When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther, he shall testify of me. 

« 
Before the descent of the Holy Ghost, we find the apostles 
ignorant of the nature of the Christian redemption. Not- 
withstanding the lowly appearance of our Saviour, his quiet 
and unaspiring temper and demeanor, they could not depart 
from their original Jewish prejudices, but expected a temporal 
deliverance : ' Lord, when ^ wilt thou restore the kingdom to 
Israel V ' Lord, grant that my two sons may sit, one on thy 
right-hand, the other on thy left, in thy kingdom.' Such, during 
the life of Jesus, were the expectations of his disciples ; and 
when his death had blasted their ambitious hopes, they seemed 
to despond, and almost to doubt whether God had not forsaken 
them. But soon after their false notions were corrected, their 
fears dissipated, their Tiews were enlarged from the single peo- 
ple of the Jews to all the nations on earth, and raised also 
from earth to heaven. Thus the promise of our Saviour ex- 
pressed in my text was fulfilled : * The Spirit, whom he sent 
from the Father, testified of him ;' not only by enabling his 
disciples, a company of unlettered fishermen, to speak, without 
practice or study, to the Parthian and the Libyan, the Ara- 
bian and the Roman, nations the most distant in their situa- 
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tioE, tke nost dissonant in their languages; but aho by bear- 
ing witness even to the witnesses themselres, by opening gra-' 
dually to their minds* the whole economy of the Christian dis- 
pensation. Of this they had learned but little from the meoth 
of their Master : the hour was not yet come for their full in- 
struction ; they were to receiye it immediately from heaTen ; 
and, having received, they committed it to writing, for the 
benefit of Christians in all ages : and this, I conceiTe, is what 
we are to understand, when it is said, that the holy Scripturea 
are of divine authority, or were given by the mspiration of 
God. He, who acquires knowlege, not by the use of any 
natural faculty, neither by immediate perception, nor by rea- 
soning, nor by instruction, but in some inexplicable, miracu- 
lous manner, is inspired. He, who sets down in writing the 
knowlege so obtained, composes an inspired work*** There 
appears to be no intelligible distinction between original re- 
velation and inspiration : and yet men seem to have entertained 
an obscure notion of something more ; otherwise they could not 
have been perplexed with so many difliculties concerning the 
accuracy and perfection of the Scriptures. Tliey contain some 
few passages, which appear to have no relation to religion, and 
many fiicts, which the writers certainly knew in the ordinary 
way. Nor does there seem any reason to expect marks of the 
interposition of heaven in such matters. The great truths im- 
pressed on their minds neither obliterated their former know- 
leg^, nor made it perfect. When they speak, for instance, of a 
Roman custom, or a Jewish tfsulition^ we are not to imagine 
that these things were revealed from above, nor to require 
greater accuracy in their accounts of them, than in other 
writers, who treat of the affairs of their own age and their own 
country. When they relate the wonderful events which they 
had seen and heard, it will be no objection to their credit as 
human witnesses, that we find in their several histories of thesame 
fact, such a variety of circumstances or of method, as always 
occurs in other the most exact narrations. Difficulties of this 
kind could never have arisen, or must have been easily removed, 
had either the impugners or defenders of the sacred writings 

* See the same subject farther pursued in Discourse XV. 
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foiroed precise ideas of the nature of inspiration » and attended 
to its use. This was not to teach men history or philosophy, 
not to instruct them in the arts of composition, or the ornaments 
of human learning ; but to make them understand and believe 
the religion of Jesus. 

Intending to lay before you, as occasion shall serve, the prin- 
cipal evidences of Christianity, I judged it not improper (and 
the present solemnity suggested it) to inquire what we are to 
understand by inspiration, before we attempt to prove that the 
books of the New Testament are the genuine works of inspired 
writers. 

* To this proof we will now proceed : and begin with such 
parts of it as are the least disputable. 

First, then, we may observe, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment have not been forged in modem times,* but have been 
known and received among Christians for many ages. We have 
not only editions of them from the very birth of the art of print- 
ing, but many manuscripts much older. Some of them, as is pro-' 
bable, have been preserved more than one thousand years ; and 
all these, though from every part of the Christian world, agree 
so nearly in representing the same text, 'that, by the various 
readings collected from them, not a feature of Christianity can 
be disguised. The very worst manuscript extant, as an able 
critic assures us, would not pervert one article of faith, or destroy 
one moral precept Besides these copies in the original 
language, we have also many ancient versions ; some of thenr 
tn languages which are not now, and for several centuries have 
not been, spoken in any corner of the globe : and their agree- 
ment with each other, and with the present text, is a full proof, 
that the Scriptures, we now read, are the same which were re- 
ceived by the Christian church in the several ages when these 
versions were made. We may next examine the comments 
which have descended to us from the Latin and Greek Fathers 
on most of the books, and their frequent citations of them alt ; 
and these will carry us up to the fourth century, and satisfy us, 
that no great alterations have happened since that period. 

* See Cbapman*8 Eusebios, p. 332. and the Remarks on Free^ 
thinking, p. 76. 2d edit. 
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We find too that they were then considered as old books ; and 
wheff we step farther back to the earlier Christian writers, we 
meet with innumerable quotations and references to them ; more 
beyond comparison than can be produced from any other an- 
cient writer : for the credit of a whole classic volume often rests 
on a few, sometimes on a single small quotation by a writer 
nearly contemporary ; whereas the passages of the New Testa- 
ment occur so frequently, that, if any remarkable verse has not 
been cited in the early ages, the omission is always esteemed 
among the learned a considerable difficulty, and brings the au- 
thority of the text into question. Thus may we rise through 
more than sixteen centuries, and collect such evidence, as will 
admit no contradiction, that the Sacred Volume is now the* 
same, which was published soon after the appearance of our 
religion, and composed by some of its first disciples. , And on- 
this immovable foundation we might build our proof of Christ-, 
lanity, though we were ignorant of the particular writer to> 
whom each book belongs. 

But there is no such defect in our evidence. We can show 
who the writers were, and how they became acquainted with the- 
&cts they relate : and in vindicating the claim of the apo- 
stles and evangelists to the works which bear their names, it 
oanoot be improper, though it may not be necessary, to men-« 
tion an argument, which is allowed to have great force in all^ 
fflmilar inquiries, namely, their possession. Few very ancient 
authors can produce any better title : and when the possession^ 
has . been for many ages undisturbed ; when those who were» 
most able and most interested to examine the title, allowed it;- 
when even their enemies. for a time did not call it in question ;* 
it may seem that a better can scarce be desired. The primitive. 
Christians, were certainly much co^icerned not to be imposed on 
by spurious books, and their adversaries would not have failed 
to object to them, had there been any suspicions of such mis- 
takes. But Celsus,* who wrote against Christianity in the 
second century, and assumed by turns the characters of a Jew 
and a heathen, quotedf abundance of passages from these 

* See Chapman, p. 963. 

t See these quotations collected by Lardner, In bis Ancient Tes- 
timonies, chap, xviii. sect. 3. 
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books, and constantly attributed then to the disciples of Jesus. 
Porphyry and Hierocles argued on the same principles in th« 
two next centuries: and eyen Julian, who did ev&j thing 
which sagacious malice could suggest, or the power of the IUh 
nan empire support, to lessen the credit of the Christian doc- 
trines, never once disputed the genuineness of any part of the 
New Testament. It must be owned, that an account of their 
concessions i» taken from the answers to them ; their own bookar 
against Christiaoity having been totally disregarded, and long 
since lost But this circumstance seems to affect the proof but 
little, when the inquiry is not with what force they objected, 
but whether they objected at all : and, if men of all parties, 
who lived nearest to the time when these books were published, 
and were best able to judge of their authenticity, admitted it 
unanimously; with what color of reason could it be now dis» 
puted, even though we had no direct testhnonies concerning it ? 
But these are neither few nor uncertain. 

Clemens the Roman ,** who is mentioned by St. Paulf among 
lits fellow^laborers, has left us a short piece, in which he has 
expressly cited St. Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
such discourses of our Saviour as are recorded by three of the 
£vangelists4 St. John's gospel probably was not publisiied 
when Clemens wrote. He seems aho to allude to several pas- 
sages in other books of the New Testament.^ 

Ignatius conversed fiimiliarly with some of the apostles; and 
was a martyr for our holy religion. Learned men have been 
divided in their opinions about some of the epistles ascribed to 
him: but, in those which all allow to be genuine, the epistle to 
the Ephesians is declared to be St. Paul's,!! and expressions 
are borrowed from ten, at least, of the other books.lT 

Polycarp, another martyr, was instructed by the aposUes, 



* See £p. Clement, ad Corintbios, c. 47. 
t See Philipp. iv. 3. 
X Clem. Epist. c. 13. and 46. 

§ See the paisages cited by Lardner, in bis Credibility of the 
Gospel History, part ii. book i. chap. 2. 
. II See Ign. i £p. ad Epbea. i. 12. 
f See Lardner, as before, chap. 6. 
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mad knew many who had seen the Lord. In one short letter, 
liie whole which we haye of his writing, he cites, or plainly 
allades to, more than half the different pieces contained in the 
New Testament.* 

All these are clear witnesses, who not only lived at the same 
time, but were acquainted with the persons of whose books they 
speak. We need not insist on any other writers of that age. 
As Christianity spread itself, the books written by its profess- 
0re increased ; and there is not one among them, which does 
not bear some testimony to the genuineness and authority of the 
So'iptvres, till we come to the time when the fathers of the 
church met in councils, and put together that code, which has 
been eversince generally received through the Christian world. 
Out of the great number of attestations transmitted to us from 
the second century, I shall select two, which seem the most con- 
sidouble; those of Justin Martyr, and Irenaeus. Justin, in 
his first Apology for the Christians, which he presented to the 
emperor Antoninus Pius, mentions the custom of reading, in 
their solemn assemblies, the memoirs written by the apostles, 
and their companions :t and that, by these memoirs, he means 
the four gospels, of Matthew and John, the apostles, and of 
Mark and Luke, the companions of apostles, is evident, be- 
cause in other places he has quoted them all4 And this is the 
testimony, not of a private man, but of the whole church, at a 
time when many among them had conversed with those who 
received the sacred books immediately from their authors. In 
Irenaeus we have long and numerous passages from' almost all 
parts of the New Testament ;§ so numerous, that his having 
cited nothing from the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, is 
considered as a proof, that he was not acquainted with them. 
For t|iose, and two or three other of the shortest Epistles, and 
for that written to the Hebrews, the evidence, though more 
than sufficient to convince a fair inquirer, is not exactly the 
same as for the other Scriptures.|| But the chief arguments 
for the truth of our religion are not connected with the deter- 

* See Lardner, chap. 6. f See Just. Apol. i. sect. 87. 

X See Lardner, chap. 10. § See Lardner, chap. 17. 

II See Chapman, p. 371. 
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mination of these nicer questions ; the history of Christ and his 
apostles, and the proofs of their divine authority, being cou"*. 
tained in books which were never controverted* 

And, if credit is to be given to any writings which are to be 
produced as ancient ; if the manuscripts, versions, quotations, 
in every language, and dispersed through every country, are ncA 
all counterfeit ; if the testimonies, not only of contemporaries, 
but of those who knew' the writers, who conversed with them, 
who were instructed by them in the subjects of these books; 
testimonies i^ven in public, uncontradicted, received with a 
universal concurrence by friends and enemies, by those who 
were most concerned to know the truth, and those who were 
most inclined to dispute it ; if all this accumulated evidence 
does not deceive us, then were the historical works of the New 
Testament written by the persons to whom they are ascribed ; 
and in them .does the ' Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, still testify of Christ.' 
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JOHN 9 CHAP. XXI. — VKRSB 24. 

The books of the New Testament, having been shown to be 
the genuine works of the authors to whom they are ascribed, 
the credibility of these witnesses to the facts which they relate 
is next considered. Division of these facts, into those which 
are within the common course of nature, and those which are 
miraculous : examination of the former. 

I. It seems that the human genius does not reach so far as 
to invent any long and |>articular narration, which shall have 
the appearance of truth ; to fill up all the circumstances, and 
make them consistent: this fully shown. Observations made 
thereon, applied to the historical parts of the New Testament. 
No. room to suspect that such clear, determinate narratives of 
plain facts, told without disguise or reserve, can be, either 
whole, or in part, invention. If they are forgeries, all criticism 
is vain and useless. 

Their writers lived in the times and places of which they 
speak, when and where their accounts were published : had 
these been false, how easy would the confutation have been ! 
but they are perfectly consistent and uncontradicted : this en- 
larged on. But the evidence is greater than what is usually 
considered as historical, l^e have the letters of the first pro« 
pagators of Christianity to the churches which they planted : 
evidence of these dilated on. 

Still farther ; many facts, recorded in the New Testament, 
have a plain reference to the laws and customs of the Jews and 
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« 

Romans, and could not have been described, much less in- 
vented, but by those who lived under them : this enlai^ed on. 
Other memorials of the age and countries in which Christianity 
was first preached. 

The certainty of many things mentioned in the Gospels cal- 
culated to give credit to the rest : it will produce a reasonable 
prejudice against any objections offered to the miracles therein 
recorded. 

II. In support of these miracles, it has been fully shown, that 
there is no reason for suspecting the relaters of them either to 
have been deceived themselves oi; wilfully to have deceived 
others ; that it was not possible for them to have been mistake'n ; 
and that their integrity is apparent, both from their writings and 
their conduct : this enlarged on. 

But these arguments, however just and important, do not 
represent ail the evidence. The truth of our religion rests not 
wholly on those few witnesses, who have written the account of 
its origin. Testimony of other witnesses considered— of the 
twelve apostles — of those who were healed by our Saviour->of 
the seventy disciples — of the five hundred who saw their Mas- 
ter after his resurrection — of every convert to Christianity in ics 
early ages : this enlarged on. What can be added to all these 
proofs of our religion ? An appeal to its enemies : such appeal 
is made by the sacred historians : this shown. Concluding and 
Tecapitulatory observations on the truth of the testimony of the 
evangelists. 
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DISCOURSE V. 

THE CREDIT DUE TO THE SACRED HISTO 

RIANS. 



JOHN, CHAP. XXI. — VERSB 24. 

This is the disciple, which testifieth of these things, and wrote these 
things ; and we know that his testimony is true- 
Mr last discourse prored to yovL, that the books of the New 
Testament are the genttiae works of the aothors to whom they 
are ascribed. The regular order of the argument for the tratfa 
<yf Gbristiantty, leads me now to show, that these aathors are 
credible witnesses of the facts they relate. It will be convcF- 
nient to dr? ide these facts ; and to consider the events which 
ore within the common coarse of nature, and the miracles sepa^ 
rately. Whilst we are examining the former, some things will 
offer themsdves to our notice, which have not been commonly 
attended to, and yet perhaps may help to strengthen the au«- 
thority, not only of the evangelists,. but of other htstorians. 

I. It seems, that the human genius does not reach so far as 
to invent any long and particular narration, which shall har^ 
the appearance of truth ; to Ull up all lAie circumstances^ anif 
make them consistent. The meanest critic can distinguish be-* 
tween a history and a romance ; and there is no more danger 
of mistaking the one for the other, than of not discerning dreamtf 
from real life. In both cases we judge on the same principle. 
The series of events which passes before us, or which is related 
by the sober historian, is continued and uniform ; whereair 
dreams or fictions, when extended to any considerable length, 
are always unconnected and inconsistent. It must nol indeed 
pow, c 
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be asserted, that there is no mixture of fable or error in an- 
cient story : certainly there is much ; but falsehood can never 
stand alone : it can only be supported by the real facts to 
which it is joined. Vain would be the attempt to deceive man- 
kind by any long narrative of remarkable events, put together 
merely by the force of the imagination. Its misshapen and 
unnatural productions will not pass for the genuine oflspring 
of truth and nature. Or if an attempt of this kind can be 
made with any hopes of success, it must be in the transactions 
of a dark age or an unknown country. As the scene draws 
nearer to our view, it becomes impossible wholly to feign the 
story, difficult even to misrepresent it The tragic poet, who 
forms his fable on some historical report, but follows it not pre- 
cisely, though his design be only to lay hold of the fancy, not 
to mislead the judgment, and his tale be to pass but for an 
hour among a willing audience ; yet finds it necessary to place 
them at Thebes or Athens, or convey them t>ack to distant 
ages, that his departure from truth may not be too apparent. 
Should he falsify the public transactions of the present times, 
the deceit could not be endured ; so obstinate are facts, so 
hardly are they drawn aside even for a short amusement. With 
reason therefore do we give full credit to those accounts which 
have been written and published in the times and places they 
describe. The contemporary historian was not only more 
able to inform us rightly ; but his misreports, if he had made 
any, either through ignorance or design, must have been pre-« 
sently discovered, and his work have fallen into contempt and 
oblivion* Again, the testimony of an author carries still 
greater force, when he has himself borne a part in the trans- 
actions he relates. All suspicion, that be might be deceived, 
is here taken away ; and such a writer usually describes things 
more particularly, and enables us more frequently to compare 
his reports with other reports of the samcftavents, or of other 
events in the same age and country. When we have several 
historians perfectly agreeing'in their narratives, no other doubt 
of their fidelity can remain, but this; whether they have not 
copied one from another, or all from the same original : for it ' 
is clearly impossible, that they should wander without a guide 
in the infinite labyrinth of error« and yet all take at every turn 
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the same direction. Or if the history we examine be single' 
and detached, yet other contemporary writings, which exhibit 
the manners of the age, the characters of the persons; the law» 
of the country, the situation of public affairs, the state of arts 
and sciences, and numberless other particulars, will all contri- 
bute either to establish or destroy its pretensions. 

It will not be difficult to apply these obserrations to the his^ 
torical parts of the New Testament. If no writer was ever 
able to give to any long fictions the appearance of truth, or to 
unite them into a regular and consistent story ; then is there no 
room to suspect, that clear, determinate narratives of plain facts* 
told with all their circumstances, and, as it seems, without dis* 
guise, and without reserve, can be, either in the whole or in 
part, the works of invention. If these be forgeries, then is all 
criticism vain and useless. The writers of the New Testament 
lived in the times and places of which they speak, and then and 
there the accounts "were published. Had they been false, no- 
thing would have been so easy as to confute them : had they 
been false, they would have confuted each other ; for we have 
several relations of the same facts. But they are wholly un- 
contradicted, perfectly consistent I speak only of the prin- 
cipal events, not of any minute variations, which may be found 
or imagined in the different gospels. But if Jesus Christ did 
not live in Judea, if he did not declare himself to be commis- 
sioned by God, and there teach a new religion, if he did not 
suffer death, and if, after his death, his disciples did not still 
adhere to him, and affirm that he was restored to life, then is 
all historical evidence false and deceitful. But our evidence 
is greater than what we usually consider as hbtorical. We 
have the letters of the first propagators of Christianity to the 
churches they had planted. These letters, without asserting, 
plainly suppose, many of the principal facts : and the proof, as 
being indirect, is the more convincing. From that time to the 
present we have a continued series of Christian writers, and 
continued notice of the Christians and of their religion in writers 
not favorable to them, of every country and in every language. 
If these things do not convince us that Christianity was taught 
at the time, and by the persons mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, that it was presently spread over the Roman empire, and 
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re:^eived» as a divine message, by pjeat numbers in all pli 
who embraced it with constancy themselves, and transmitted it 
carefully to their children ; — then may we with equal reason re- 
ject all ancient books as forged, all written testimony as utterly 
incredible. But we will produce one degree of evidence far- 
ther. Many facts recorded in the New Testament have a plain 
reference to the laws and customs of the Jews and Romans ; 
and could not have been described, much less invented, with 
such an ex«ct correspondence to these laws and customs, but by 
those who lived under them. The same laws, the same cere- 
monies, are still obierved by the Jews in every country : and 
the laws of Rome, though no where maintained intire, have 
been the grounds of the municipal laws in some of the greatest 
and most polished states of Europe, and considerable parts of 
them are now in force in these kingdoms. But, if it be impos- 
sible to persuade whole nations, civilised and learned nations, 
or a numerous people dispersed through every region of the 
earth, to receive, as rules and practices derived from their an- 
cestors, what had never before been heard of among tbsa ; 
then have we such a confirmation of the gospel history, as 
shows, among what people, and under what government, many 
of the facts related there must have happened ; not taken from 
the records of former times, but from a view of the present ; not 
from the private tradition of single witnesses, but from the un- 
questionable testimony of public transactions. There remain 
other memorials of the age and countries in which Christianity 
was first preached, which might supply other proofs of many 
parts of its history ; and these proofs well deserve our attention, 
though the facts, to which they relate, have seldom been dis- 
puted by the adversaries of Christianity : for the certainty of 
many things, mentioned in the gospels, will give a crecUt to 
the rest : it will produce a reasonable prejudice against any 
objections that may be offered to the miracles there recorded. 

I[. In support of these miracles, the defenders* of our reli- 
gion have fully shown, that we have not the least reason to 
suspect the relaters of them either to have been deceived them- 

* iSee particnlatly Bishop Blackali's 6ih Sermon, pceacheil at 
Boyle's Lectnre. 
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selves, or wilfully to have deceived others : tbat tbe wonderful 
works reported by them are usually the plaio objects of men's 
senses, in which it was not possible for those to be mistaken, 
who affirmed that they saw or heard them : that the evangelists 
WOTe either themselves present at these great events, or re* 
ceived tbe accounts immediately from those who were : that 
their integrity appears both from their writings and their con- 
duct ; from their writings, because they relate openly, what in- 
sincere and artful men would have endeavored to conceal ; the 
poor and mean condition of their Master, the contempt with 
which he was treated, the ignominious death he suffered, their 
own low employments, their ignorance, mistakes, foolish con- 
tentions and cowardice ; from their conduct, because with no 
other view but that of instructing mankind in virtue and reli- 
gion, they exposed themselves to perils and hardships of every 
kind; and neither stripes, nor imprisonments, nor the appre- 
hensions of instant death could prevail on them to depart from 
their testimony. 

These arguments, as they are common, so are they both just 
and important : but they do not represent all . the evidence. 
Tbe truth of our religion rests not wholly on those few wit- 
nesses, who have transmitted to us the history of its first pro- 
mulgation. It is not necessary that a man's testimony should 
have been written with his own hand. If his friends and com- 
panions published accounts of miracles, and named him as pre- 
sent wheu they were performed, this surely was to call him 
forth as a witness ; and his adherence to the same company, his 
profession of tbe religion, which these miracles confirmed, was 
a clear declaration of his assent. Thus the twelve apostles, 
who are named in the gospels as the constant attendants of 
our Saviour, ara witnesses to us of all his wonderful works : 
and so many of his followers as ar^ recorded to have been 
healed of diseases, or to have been present at any of his mira- 
cles, are also witnesses of those particular facts. Nor does it 
seem necessary that the witness be named ; it is sufficient, if he 
be so described, that he must at the time have been certainly 
known. The seventy, whom our Saviour selected from the rest 
of his disciples, and sent into the cities and towns, to preach 
and to work miracles, from the nature of their office could not 
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be concealed ; and the account given of them by the evan- 
gelists is the same thing as producing them to testify the 
powers they bad received. We might add to these the greater 
part of those five hundred, who were assembled together, and 
saw their Master after his resurrection ; and perhaps of the five 
thousand whom he fed in the wilderness. But why should we 
increase the number so slowly ? Every convert to our religion 
in the nearly times (during the lives of the apostles at least, if 
not much later) is a witness, who should have considerable 
weight in our account. Christianity was received on the evi- 
dence of miracles, either real or pretended. It was not only 
the duty, but the interest of every man, before he embraced it, 
to examine them. The examination lay open, the matters were 
public, the miracles were continually repeated. All must be 
sensible, that, if they were deceived, they should exchange 
every thing valuable in this life for a fable. In such cases men 
are not inclined to be convinced too hastily. Great numbers, 
however, were convinced ; and each is indisputably a better 
witness than we can usually produce for other remote facts. 

What can be added to all these proofs of our religion, but an 
appeal to its enemies? Such an appeal is plainly made by the 
sacred historians, when they relate events, of which the truth 
or falsehood must be universally known. Whether, at the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, an unnatural darkness was spread over the 
whole land, whether vast numbers, collected at Jerusalem from 
-every comer of the earth, heard the apostles suddenly 
speak to them, each in their own language, were matters 
of which neither the Jews, nor the Romans living among them, 
eould be ignorant : and what say their writers ? Some, from 
whom accounts of these stjtiking events might have been ex- 
pected, are silent ; others acknowlege that strange things hap- 
pened, but impute them to magic, or unknown causes ; none 
contradict the reports of our historians ; many speak of the 
amazing obstinacy of the Christians, and the rapid progress of 
their superstition ; which is indeed to testify, that the Chris- 
tians were fully convinced of the truth of their religion, and 
were able also to convince others.* 

* See Lardner*s Ancient Testimonies. 
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On the whole, it appears, that the clearest rales of cri- 
ticism ; the strongest hbtorical testimony ; the whole force of 
written evidence, of private and public records ; the attesta- 
tion given to the miracles of our religion by greater numbers 
than ever concurred in any other facts ; by friends and enemies ; 
by friends, who openly confessed them against their interests, 
and persisted in their confession even against the terrors of 
death ; by enemies, who were forced to believe them against 
llieir prejudices, and to admit the fiicts, whilst they denied the 
plainest consequences of them ; that all this accumulated evi- 
dence gives us such an assured confidence in the reports of the 
evangelists, 83 may not improperly be expressed by saying, 
* We know that their testimony is true/ 
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AGTS» CRAP. XVII. — YBRSK 32. 

St. Paul's appeal to the testimony of a fact, in his doclriat 
of a resurrectioo, addressed to the AtheoiaDs. The recepCio* 
given to his instructions by his philosophical hearers wan 
agreeable to tlieir particular prejudices : this enlarged on. The 
fi^ld of conyiction shown to be more wide and open amongst 
them^ than amongst such subtle disputants, as refuse assent to 
facts the most strongly attested, if they be not such as expe- 
rience warrants : this enlarged on. This great objection fully 
stated. Every part of it shown to abound with ambiguity and 
fallacy. When experience is made the sole criterion of truth, 
we must understand by it our own, or that of others. Futility 
of the argument drawn from our own experience first consi- 
dered; next, that which is drawn, from the experience of others. 
Difficulty of conceiving in what sense miracles are said to be 
repugnant to experience considered. Arguments drawn from 
the uniform and unvaried operations of nature refuted. 

If we should even admit the principle, that the laws of the 
universe are constant and unvariable, it would not justify us in 
rejecting the evidence of miracles : this shown. Here we might 
rest the Christian cause : but we may go still farther, and ask, 
whether one miracle, at least, has not been performed, namely, 
the creation of mankind : this enlarged on. 

But whilst we disallow the judgments formed from expe- 

« 

rience concerning facts unknown, do we not weaken the prin* 
cipal evidence on which our religion is established ? Is it not 
experience alone that gives strength to testimony ? Certainly 
experience is the general foundation of credit : but the force of 
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united testimonies depends not wholly. on it : this shown. Should 
we endeavor to collect the sum of probabilities for the truth of 
Christianity, we should soon be stopped by the immensity of 
the numbers, &c. : we should find the difficulty like that of an- 
swering the old inquiries, by how many accidental casts of the 
twenty-four letters, the Iliad might be formed, &c. 

But without so nice an inquiry, eren on the principles of our 
adtrersaries, oor faith must remain secure : for unless it can be 
shown, that a set of men, equal in number to the witnesses of 
the resurrection, and equally able to ascertain the truth, haye 
yet been deceived in plain facts, about which they were so in- 
terested ; or have concerted a fraud from which they had so 
little to hope, and so much to apprehend, we may fairly con- 
clude that there is incomparably better evidence for Christ's 
resurrection, from external testimony, than against it, from its 
nnlikeneas to other events : this enlarged on to the end. 
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DISCOURSE VI. 

THE INSUFFieiENCY OF HUME'S OBJECTION 
TO THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES. 



ACTS, CHAP. XVII.— VERSE 32. 

I 

And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked ; and others said. We will hear thee again of this mat- 
ter. 

St. Paul, in his discourse to the Athenians, on that funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, the resurrection to a final 
judgment, appeals to the testimony of a fact, and alleges our 
Saviour's return from the grave, as giving assurance to all man- 
kind of their own future existence. His philosophical hearers, 
we are told, were partly Epicureans and partly Stoics ; and the 
reception they gave to his instructions was agreeable to the 
prejudices which each sect had imbibed : the disciples of the 
garden, as is probable, being those, whose physical tenets dis- 
posed them to ridicule the very thought of a resurrection ; and 
the students of the porch, those less insolent hearers, who, 
being unable to resist the force of his reasoning, and unwilling 
to submit to it, desired a farther account of so extraordinary an 
opinion. The apostle however, as it seems from the following 
part of the history, did not gratify them ; but left the Greeks 
to soothe their learned vanity, by casting the imputation of fool- 
ishness on doctrines they could so little relish or comprehend : 
and yet neither they who doubted, nor they who mocked, were, 
by the principles of their schools, so far from the kingdom of 
God, as some among the infidel philosophers of modem times. 
The Epicureans admitted as true the relations of some mira- 
culous events; but endeavored to show, that they were not 
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contrary to nature : the Stoics beliered die reality of events, 
which they confessed to he supernaturaU and considered as Uie 
interpositions of Providenoe for the good of mankind. Here 
then the field of conriction was wide and open ; and among the 
others it was not ahsoiutely precluded. But how shall the ad- 
vocate of Christianity address himself to, or reason wiUi, those 
stthtle disputents, who refuse to assent to hcts the most strongly 
attested, if they are not snch as experience warrants ; who 
woold teach us to reduce all human testimony to the precarious 
standard of our particular knowlege and ohservation ? Vain is 
every inquiry into the abilities, the dispositions, the motives, 
the number of the witaesses, by whom the miracles of Christ 
have been transmitted to us, if the very natare of the facts 
renders them incapable of proof; and, though each of these 
particulars should appear to be such as might satisfy the most 
scrupulous examiner ; it would be unfair not to attend to an 
argument, which, if it be ooodusive, destroys the efficacy of 
Uiem all. Truth can never want, and should always disdain 
to accept, such suspicious favors. The objection therefore shall 
be fully steted, and fairly considered. 

'' It is evident," says this ol^ector, ** that the credibility of a 
fact depends not intirely on the number, the qualifications, 
and dispositions of those who relate it ; since, where these are 
all equally unexceptionable, the degree of credibility is allowed- 
to be very different. . Let a man of common understending 
relate to us a usual event, for which he alleges the clear and 
undisterbed evidence of his senses : if we know of no purposes 
he has to serve, no passions to indulge, by leading us into 
error ; and if we have no reason to suspect the truth of his re- 
lation from opposite testimony, we readily yield him our 
asseot. Yet change but the fact, which b fieimifiar to our ap- 
prehensions, into one of the marvellous kind, and a number of ^ 
such witnesses would find it difficult to convince us. Nay, a 
degree of external evidence, which in common cases would be 
admitted without a doubt, by increasing the repugnancy of the 
thing related to our observations and opinions, may not only 
lose all ite probability, but we may even bave full convic^on 
that it IS felse; conviction, founded on those very. principles 
which induce us to assent to human testimony. The experience 
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we hATe, that men do not generally deceive vs ia their imr« 
ratives, is the foundation of the credit we gire them : the eX'^ 
perience we have of the oonstanty uniform course of nature, pro- 
duces an expectation of the same regularitj in the parts un« 
tried. The assent is determined in the two cases by the ssme 
principles ; and when they draw it on opposite sides, the sups'* 
rior force must prevail* But the experience of nature being 
eontinuaJ and unvaried, whilst that of the reracity of haraaa 
testimony is weakened by many exoeptions of fraud or mifr« 
take, the latter can never oTercome the former ; and thereforo 
no attestation of witnesses, however aUe and honest they may 
appear, can convince a just reasoner of a miraculous event.'' 

Every part of this objection abounds with ambiguity and 

fallacy. When experience is made the sole criterion of truths 

must we understand by it our own experience, or that of others? 

If our own, at what period of our lives ? Must he, who has 

lived twenty years without seeing an eclipse of the sun, or a 

comet, reject the accounts of them as fabulous ? or he, who 

has not dwelt near Vesuvius, believe nothing of its fiery emp-* 

tions ? There are many real fsots, so opposite to the experience 

of tliose to whom they may be related, that, if they govern 

their assent by that experience, they will oertaialy look on 

them as false. Some of these events are regularly repeated : 

whilst others are more singular and uneonnected ; in judging 

of which from the principles of analogy, the nsost comprehea-^ 

sive knowlege of nature would be deceived : fi>r theugfa we 

are continually enlarging our experience, and correcting the 

judgments formed by it; yet is it still confined to few objects, 

and open to many uncertainties and errors. We frequently 

give credit to the relations of o4hers, though they correspond 

not with it, and our after experience convinces us that the 

credit wss just. Or is it the experience of others which must 

fix onr opinions ? This can only be known to us by testimony ; 

and it must overthrow itself, if it destroys the force of that 

testimony, on which alone it rests. If we search into the origin 

of ouff knowlege of fads, that portion of it which is aoqnirsd 

by our own powers will be found small, in eomparison of that 

which is derived from testimony : and to refuse our assent to 

welKattested &cts, because we beUeve ether iaclB» not better 
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Attested, it plaiily uoreuoDable. We miift tiberefore weigk 
tke evidence, and not r^ect, without examination, all sach 
narratifes as contain matters uncommon, or even before un- 
beard-of. 

Again, it is difficult to conceive in what sense miracles are 
aaid to be repugnant to experience. Sereral relations of the 
same fact may be inconsistent ; but unconnected facts, bow dif<- 
ferent soever, are not repugnant to each other. Yon have 
never, for example, felt an earthquake ; yet the man, who 
asserts that he felt one in a distant country, or before yon 
were bom, does not contradict your experience. You have 
never known a dead man restored to life ; yet the witnesses 
of such an erent cannot be refuted by your ignorance. 

But nature, we are told, is uniform and unvaried in her ope* 
rations. This either presumes the very point in qaestion, or 
touches not those events, which are supposed to be out of the 
course of nature : and the conclusion established on it ; that, 
from our observations of this regularity, we may convict of 
falsehood all accounts that do not coincide with it, is wholly 
without foundation. But let us examine it a little more parti- 
cularly. The probability of facts, derived from experience, 
admits all the degrees and changes that are conceivable : au 
event, once observed, leaves an expectation in the mind, thaC 
it may happen again : the repetition of the same event raises 
that expeetatioa continually, tHl it mounts to a probability, or 
even moral certainty. But every change of cireusMtances, 
even distance alone, whether of place or time, weakens the 
force of analogy ; and our short and scanty experience pro- 
duces, after such removals, a proportionably lower assurance of 
the regularity of events. That the motion of the heavenly 
bodies will be the same to-morrow as to-day, may be consi- 
dered as alsMMt certain; that it will continue the same a 
hundred years, is probable ; but whether it will meet with no 
interruption in a thousand or ten thousand ages, appears doubt- 
ful. When we turn our view backward, the distant prospect, 
if not enlightened by history, is equally obscure. No miracles 
for the confirmation of our religion have been performed in the 
present age : this creates a presumption, we may allow, against 
any pretences to them in the age before ns, when the condition 
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of religion wsf nearly the same : bot, if we carry back onr 
inquiry to remote times, and to the original propagation of 
Christiaoity» this presumption, weak at first, and drawn from 
a short experience, loses its hold at every step, till it leaves 
the mind in perfect freedom. Vainly do men presume, from a 
few detached and cursory observations, to comprehend the 
whole scheme of Providence, and to decide arrogantly what is, 
and what is not, consistent with it. 

But should we admit the principle on which this objection is 
founded, that the laws of the universe are constant and nn^ 
changeable, it would not justify us in rejecting the evidence of 
miracles: for may not miracles, though deviations from the 
general rules established here, be parts of a higher and more 
general course of nature ? May it not be agreeable to the esta- 
blished laws of a moral government, that God, for the instrac* 
tion of his creatures, should suffer some of the laws of the natu- 
ral world to be suspended 7 To enable us to judge whether this 
be according to the order of the universe, we ought to see and 
examine many like cases. But where shall they be found 7 
We know of no revelations, which God has made of himself to 
mankind, but those recorded in the Old or New Testament. 
Now these are all established on similar proofs : they stsnd 
united in thetnselves, separated from all other events. If you 
would search for circumstaticesof resemblance, you must pass to 
some other planet, and view other systems of rational beings.* 
The experience of what has happened on this our earth, will 
afford no ground for a comparison ; and yet, without many such 
comparisons, it » impossible to determine, that those changes 
in the particular laws of the visible world are contrary to the 
rules of God's universal government. 

Here then we might rest the Christian cause ; content with 
having proved, that the miracles, by which it is supported, and 
for which there are such abundant testimonies, are not in their 
nature incredible. But perhaps a thinking man may go a little 
farther, and demonstrate (what must not only remove all these 
objections from analogy, but set them on the side of religion), 
that one miracle, at least, has been wrought. For was not the 

* See Bishop Butler*i AnsJogy, psrt it. 
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creation of mankiid a miracle 7 Certainly it was, in the strict- 
est and most proper signification of the word» if the human race 
be no4 as old as the material world: but if man and all the 
laws of nature had their birth together, then the late origin of 
these laws must greatly lessen any prejudice against their inter* 
ruption. 

But whilst we disallow the judgments formed from ezpe- 
rience concerning facts unknown, do we not weaken the princi- 
pal eridence on which our religion is established 7 Is it not 
experience alone which gives strength to testimony? Do we 
not admit or reject the witness of any fact, as we have found 
that other men in like circumstances have rarely or usually 
deceived us? Experience is, without question, the general 
foundation of credit ; but the force of united testimonies de- 
pends not wholly on it. When the expectation arising from a 
single witness is known, the degree of assurance produced by a 
number is subject to a precise calculation ; though the number 
be greater than we have ever heard attest the same fact. Thus, 
if the relation be of such a nature, and the single witness of 
such a character, that the mind is exactly balanced, and re- 
mains in perfect doubt ; then may it be strictly demonstrated, 
on the clearest mathematical principle, that, if ten such wit- 
nesses agree in their report, the probability of its truth exceeds 
more than a thousand times, and, if twenty agree, more than a 
million of times, the probability of its falsehood : but should 
we endeavor to collect the sum of all the probabilities for the 
truth of Christianity, we should soon be stopped by the immen- 
sity of the numbers ; and should find the difficulty like that of 
answering the old inquiries, by how many accidental casts of the 
twenty-four letters the Iliad might be formed, or in what time 
the fortuitous jumble of atoms would produce an animal. And 
as the impossibility of resolving these questions affords the 
strongest proof of design and wisdom in the creation ; so the 
difficulty in the other may help us to conceive that mass of 
evidence, by which the Christian religion is confirmed. 

But without this nice inquiry, even on the principles of our 
adversaries, our faith must remain secure : for unless it can be 
shown, that some set of men, equal in number to the witnesses 
of the resurrection, and possessed of equal opportunities of 
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kuowing tbe truth, have yet been deceived in plain fiictSy about 
whicb it was so much their interest not to be deceived ; or have 
concerted a fraud » from whicb they had so little to hope, and 
•o much to apprehend : unless one of these suppositions can be 
proved, (and both of them the advocates of Christianity have 
often confuted) we may fairly conclude, that there is incom- 
parably better evidence for the resurrection of Christ from 
external testimony, than against it from its unlikeness to other 
events: for the degree of external evidence, by which it is 
confirmed, has never misled mankind ; but tbe principle of un- 
likeness does often , and must necessarily deceive them. The le- 
gitimate use of this principle is to form a judgment, not of 
events unlike, but of events like', to our experience; not to 
decide that the former never happened, but to ground an ex^ 
pectalion that the latter may happen hereafter : and this use 
was made of it by the apostle, when he argues that Jesus, by 
rising from tbe dead, became an unquestionable witness of a 
general resurrection. 
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JOHN, CHAP. V. — ^TBRSB 86. 

Thouoh our Saviour often appealed to the reason of man- 
kind, in support both of his mission and his doctrines, yet he 
did not usually explain the nature and force of his arguments 
particularly or minutely : he referred to certain general prin- 
ciples, just and suited to the habits of his hearers; leaving all 
scrupulous inquiry, and application of those principles, as an 
exercise for the inquisitive and ingenious in distant ages. 
Excellency and utility of such exerciser-its subjects not yet 
exhausted — one here pointed out ; viz. the use as well as the 
truth of the Scripture miracles : this enlarged on. Five ques- 
tions proposed respecting the grounds on which we may admit 
the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles, supposing them 
to be true, as proofs of their divine mission : 1. Are we to 
receive the interpretation of them on the authority of those who 
were, or appeared to be, the performers of them ? 2. Or have 
miracles in general any natural signification, by which they 
declare to mankind the will of their Creator? 3. Or, are there 
among the Christian miracles some of a peculiar kind, which 
could hardly be intended for any other, and were fully adapted 
to this purpose 7 4. Or, may we judge of the design from 
their eJflTect ? 5. Or, did the circumstances attending some of 
them plainly show, that, besides their natural import, they had 
also an instituted one, revealing the will of God to man ? 

Answers to these queries : 1. It is evident, that they who 
performed these wonderful works, had knowlege and power 
mor? than belong to mortals ; such as must wholly prevent all 
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doubts that might arise from their teaching doctrines which 
could never be investigated by any faculties of the human mind, 
or from their assuming authority to publish the laws, and dis- 
close the mysteries of heaven : this fully shown. But miracles 
are usually considered as the testimony of God himself* 

2. The obvious effect of miracles, among the most barbarous 
people, is to excite fear, and wonder, and curiosity ; to make 
them attend to the persons endued with these powers, as beings 
superior to themselves, &c. : but among those whom reason has 
taught to acknowlege one Supreme Being, these events will 
certainly be attributed to him, as their immediate author ; and 
considered as notices from him, which demand attention and 
reverence ; and if these impressions be natural, they are the 
warning voice of God ; the constitution of onr minds is a decla- 
ration of his will. 

3. These natural apprehensions may be confirmed, if we 
attend to the apparent design of the miracles. They reveal 
God's will the more clearly, when they are such as can answer 
no other purpose worthy of his interposition. Design of our 
Saviour's miracles considered ; also of the apostles. 

4. But we need not confine our reasoning here to the nature 
of the facts. When we perceive the works of nature to be ad- 
mirably adapted to certain ends, which they produce frequently 
and uniformly, we conclude, with full assurance, that these 
were designed by their Author : this applied to the case of the 
Christian miracles : the purpose for which they were performed 
may be discerned from the event. Objection from the spread- 
ing of Mahometanism answered, &c. 

5. Miracles have not only a natural signification, by which 
they interpret the divine will to mankind, but a meaning may 
also be fixed to them by consent ; and then they become, in 
the strictest sense, a language: this shown. Example from 
the Old Testament; that of our Saviour, in his raising of 
Lazarus. Here, the design of the miracle is openly professed ; 
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the performance is the fullest declaration of assent : this en- 
larged OD. 

lihua has the Lord of the universe submitted to an intercourse 
with his reasonable creatures^ requiring from them a zeal only 
according to kuowl^e : this dilated on. Effects of the divine 
assistance on our minds in the study of Christianity : manner 
in which that assistance can be alone discerned. Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE VIL 

THE USE OF MIRACLES IN PROVING THE 
DIVINE MISSION OF OUR SAVIOUR AND 
HIS APOSTLES. 

[Preached on Whiuundaj..] 



JOHN, CHAP. V. — VERSE 30. 

The works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath 

Bent me. 

Thouoh our Saviour frequently appealed to the reason of 
mankind, in support both of his mission and bis doctrines; yet 
it was not bis practice to explain particularly or minutely the 
nature and force of the arguments be alleged. He referred to 
certain general principles, just in themselves, and suited to the 
habits of thinking in the country where he preached ; but he 
left every scrupulous inquiry into the foundation of these princi- 
ciples, and an exact application of them to the proofs of his re- 
ligion, to be an exercise for the inquisitive and ingenious in 
other countries and distant ages : and a most useful exercise 
have they proved ; engaging the attention of his serious follow- 
ers in many difficult studies, and thus connecting together reli- 
gion aoid science. Nor are the subjects yet exhausted. Even 
in that most common and most important argument, which de- 
monstrates the truth of Christianity from the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament, one part has been slightly passed over 
by the ablest advocates of religion. They have labored, in- 
deed, and with great success, to establish the truth of these re- 
cords, but have been leas solicitous to explain their use. They 
have taken it for a cl^ear point, which wants no illustration. 
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that a power of workiDg^ miracles is sufficient evidence of a com- 
mission from heaven ; and even infidels have usually allowed 
that a revelation might be thus confirmed. But a cautious in- 
quirer admits not hastily either the assumptions of friends, or 
the concessions of enemies: he examines both with equal 
jealousy, and receives, on the one part or the other, such opi- 
nions only as his own reason justifies. Let us proceed with this 
honest care« and endeavor to discover on what grounds we may 
admit the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles, supposing 
them to be true, as proofs of their divine mission. 1. Are we 
to receive the interpretation of these wonderful works, on the 
authority of those, who were, or appeared, to be, the performers 
of them 7 Is there reason to believe, tiMt they knew the true 
meaning of them, and have fairly explained it to ns? 2. Or, 
have miracles in general any natural signification, by which 
they declare to mankind the will of tbetr Creator ? 3. Or, are 
there, among the Christian miracles, some of a peculiar kind, 
which could hardly be intended for any other, and were fully 
adapted to this purpose ? 4. Or, may we judge of the design 
from the effect of them ? Ought we to be convinced that God's 
intention was, by these miracles, to propagate Christianity, be- 
cause it was actually thus propagated ? 5. Or, did the circum- 
stances attending the performance of some miracles plainly 
show, that, besides their natural import, Ibey had also aa in- 
stituted one, and were properly signs or expressions, revealing 
the will of God to mankind ? 

The answers to these five inquiries will each, I think, din* 
cover a strong connexion between the miracles and doctrines 
uf Christ, which must, united, form an indissoluble bond. 

1. First then, it is evident, that they who performed these 
wonderful works, bad knowlege and power more than belong 
to mortals ; such knowlege and power, as must wholly prevent 
all the doubts that might have arisen, from their teaching doc- 
trines, which could never be investigated by any faculties of the 
human mind ; or from their assuming authority to publish the 
laws and disclose the mysteries of heaven : for, when we are 
convinced (and every man who attends to their history will be 
convinced) that some kinds of knowlege were miraculously 
conveyed to them, we have no reason to reject their psetenaions 
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to inspiration of other kinds. Their own testimony may then 
be received as good evidence of a matter, which, from the fact 
already admitted, independent of the characters of the wit- 
nesses, is become highly probable. When we are convinced that 
they had power to suspend or alter the established laws of 
nature, we must consider them as peculiarly favored by the 
Author of nature, and shall easily allow the title they claimed 
of his heralds, commanded to promulgate other parts of his 
laws. This is agreeable to our method of judging in a thou- 
sand like cases. We perpetually believe, on the slightest evi- 
dence, facts similar to those we have experienced ; and they 
who have seen many incontestable proofs of wisdom and power, 
never before given among men, could not suspect any deceit, 
when the same persons alleged, that they possessed other trea- 
sures of supernatural knowlege, other portions of divine autho- 
rity. We therefore need only recollect, what has been often 
urged by the defenders of Christianity, concerning the witnesses 
of the facts on which it is founded ; their number, their inte- 
grity, their ability to know the truth, their motives to declare it. 
These have been all scrupulously examined, and appear to be 
such as must render their testimony of the most extraordinary 
stories indisputable. But the same arguments might be repeated 
here with great advantage : for these uncommon facts required 
an uncommon force of testimony to support them ; whereas, 
the facts being once supposed, the whole force of analogy will 
lie on the other side. A communication with heaven is ackuow- 
leged, and whatever explains the nature and design of that 
communication should meet with a ready admittance : for it 
would be inconsistent with the plainest rules of philosophical 
reasoning, to give our assent to those, who relate a series of 
astonishing events ; and not to receive, on the credit of the 
same witnesses, an easy solution of them. 

But this testimony, however forcible, would yet be no other 
than human testimony ; and miracles are usually considered as 
the testimony of God. Let us inquire, whether these pretensions 
can be vindicated. 

2. The obvious and certain effects of miracles among the 
most barbarous people, is to excite the passions of fear, and 
wonder, and curiosity ; and to make them attend to the persons 
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endowed with these powerHy as beings superior to themselves ; 
as gods that are come down in the likeness of men. But, 
among those whom reason has taught to acknowlege one 
Supreme Being, the Creator and Presenrer of the uniyerse, these 
events will certainly be attributed to him, as their immediate 
Author, and be considered as notices from him, which demand 
attention and reverence. Such, it should seem, would be the 
impresMons of miracles on every understanding : and if the im- 
pressions be natural, then are they the warning voice of God. 
He calls on us in this, as in various other examples, by the 
faculties he has given us, to listen to his laws. The constitu- 
tion of our minds is the declaration of his will ; and the evidence, 
which we cannot resist without violence, is such as he com- 
mands us to receive. 

3. These natural apprehensions may be confirmed, if we at- 
tend to the apparent design of the miracles : they reveal God's 
will the more clearly, when they are such as can answer no 
other purpose worthy of the interposition of Providence. The 
greatest part of our Saviour's miracles were indeed marks of his 
benevolence ; but their immediate effects were not illustrious 
or extensive: all the miseries he relieved were perhaps small, 
when compared with those which men often suffer from a war, 
a famine, or a pestilence : and yet the laws of nature are not 
changed, to prevent or mitigate these calamities. The govern- 
ment of the world is carried on by general laws. Some good 
reasons for such a government appear to us : many more and 
better we may be unable to discover : and, though these laws 
be sometimes productive of unhappiness to particular persons ; 
they are not, they ought not, on this account, to be altered by 
a wise governor, who regards the whole. When therefore many 
changes in them were observed, there was reason to expect 
some more important, more extensive benefit, than the supply of 
a meal, or the cure of a disease. 

But, to convince us more fully, that the relief of present evils 
was not the principal design of our Lord's miracles, several of 
them were not accompanied with any such benefit. If his word 
restored the withered limbs of men, it also caused a fig-tree to 
wither away. He calmed the sea to save a sinking ship ; he 
walked on it, and supported one of his disciples, without any 
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such necessity. An earthquake and a miraculoas darkness ex- 
torted from the centurion and his companions a eonfessiotty that 
* traly this man was the Son of Ood.' And of many of the mi- 
racles, we are utterly unable to find the meanings unless il were^ 
to imprint the same important truth. 

In other instances the desi^ is evident ; in none more eri- 
dent than in the occasion of this day's solemnity. To what pmr* 
pose were the apostles inspired with new kaowlege* and sud- 
denly enabled to utter it in every langnage, but that they aright 
preach, among all the natkms on the earth, the religious doc- 
trines thus communicated to them ? Could a divine commisa i ow 
to instruct mankind have been written in more legible charae- 
ters ? With what design were they taught languages, anleas 
that they might speak them ? And what had they of impett- 
ance to speak, but the truths revealed from heaven ? The words 
they uttered were, in a strict and proper sense, the language of 
God ; and the religion they taught was not their own, but hie 
who authorised and enabled them to publish it. Other miracles 
confirmed the authority of the teachers; these had a more 
direct reference to the doctrine itself. 

4. But we need not confine oar reasonings on this subject Co 
the nature of the facts ; for though we seem to proceed with 
tolerable exactness, there will always remain some room to 
suspect, that their nature is beyond our comprehendion. We 
will examine an argument of another kind, to which we are more 
accustomed, and on which many a tenet in natural religion, 
many a received principle in philosophy depends. Some of the 
clearest maxims in both these sciences are those which rslnte So 
final causes. When we perceive the works of nature to be ad*- 
mirably adapted to certain ends, which they produce frequently 
and uniformly, we conclude, with the fullest assurance, that 
these were designed by their Author : and, in like manner, it 
being once established, that the Christian miracles were real, 
that is, interpositions of the Governor of the world, the pur- 
pose for which they were performed may be discerned from the 
event. In the works of the Almighty, every thing corresponda 
to his intention : nothing is done in vain. But the event was, 
that vast numbers in every nation were presently converted, 
from idolatry and superstition, to a firm belief of Christianity; 
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«Bd tl|ftt wfaieh w«8 the iBunedimte effect* was eertanlj the 
true desiga of Uieae wonderful works. The whole world is 
umier the gotrerBment of Ood, ami nothmg happens without 
his permissioo. Bat the difereaoe between his permissioA and 
design is not obscure. The evests which arise, m a Batwal 
order, froai the lawt established by Ood at the creation, or 
fnmi hie perceivable interposition in human affairs, must be 
aoknowleged as his ^designs : such as proceed from the unin* 
Huenced choice of free agents, «re only permitted by him. 
When the followem of Mahoaset tell us, that the sacoess with 
which he propagated a new religion, proYCS it to be agreeable 
to the will of God, the argvmeat has. no foondation. Nothing, 
we confess, can happen in the universe, which it is not agree* 
able to the will of God to permit : but the proofs of his designs 
can be derived only from his own actions. Success alone is no 
evidence -of his approbation. The rapid progress of a religion 
can never prove its truth ; though it may be suiBoient, when 
the reUgioB is proved by miracles, to confirm their history, and 
explain their design. « 

And what farther evidence of the purpose, for which mira- 
cles were performed, can either be wished or conceived ? The 
testiflKMiy of the .authors, the nature of the facts, their fiiness 
for one purpose^ Bud unfitness for any other, the efeots.that 
followed, all uahe'tnlhe same explication of them. Nothing 
could be added to thtso abundant proofe, ubIum it were, the 
espvem, the dswot Sestimony of God hisuelf. Even ithat is not 
wanted. 

5. Miracles, we have observed, have a natural significatiau, 
by which they interpret to numkind the will of the Supneme 
Being ; but a meaning may also be fixed to Aitm by consent, 
and then they become in the strictest sense a language. Words, 
we know, are atbitsary, not natural signs of our ideas ; and, 
when otfasr aigna are used and understood, truth or falsehood 
may he declaiud by these signs, as well as spoken in i^rda,^ 
BMbples to illustrate this point are too obvious to heasen* 
tioned. Nor is this use of appointed signs necessarily confined 
to men a deaKngs with eiich^lier. God's consent to tfieaMan* 
ibg imposed oa^thsai by men amy be clearly discoveied. It 
So be clear, when aamiucle is perfbnned ibr tha espnas 
pow. 
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purpose of confinnijig a particular fact or doctrine, aod is before 
chosen as the sign of its truth. * The God that answereth by 
fire/ saith the prophet^ * let him be 6od«' Jehovah answered 
hj fire, and thereby declared himself to approve the worehip 
used by the Jews, not the worship of Baal. Our Saviour, be* 
fore he restored Lazarus to life, thus addressed hk Father ; 
* Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. And I knew, 
that thou hearest me always : but because of the people which 
stand by, I said it, that they may know that thou hast sent 
me.' Here then the design of the miracle is openly professed. 
It is asked of God, as a testimony to the people, that Jesus 
Christ was his messenger; and God gives his assent to the 
meaning affixed to it, by immediately performing the miracle* 
A fuller declaration of assent could not have been expressed. 
The miracle had exactly the same import with the words pro- 
nounced from heaven ; * This is my beloved son ; hear ye him.' 
And St. John concludes justly, that they who reject the Chris- 
tian revelation, * have made God a liar; not believing the tes- 
timony which he gave of his Son.' 

Thus has the great Lord of the universe submitted to an in* 
tercourse with his reasonable creatures ; requiring of them none 
but a reasonable service, a service which springs from convic* 
tioB, a zeal according to knowlege. He has not only given 
them fiiculties, to weigh and examine the pretensions of those 
who come to them in his name ; but has encouraged them in the 
free use of those faculties, by repeated promises of efiectoal 
evidence* Every man, who * will do his will, shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.' He, who cultivates in 
himself a readiness to understand, and. a resolution to practise^ 
what religion requires of him, shall never be destitute of in- 
struction. He, who * hungereth and thirsteth after righteous- 
ness, shall certainly be filled.' The influence of the Holy 
Spirit, joined to 'his own pious attention, will quicken his sa- 
gacity in the discovery of ihe truth ; enabling him to form just 
conclusions himself, and to understand and distinguish tbeaa 
when set before him by others. 

Such are the effects on our minds of the divine assistaoee, im 
our study of Christianity ; and by these effects only can timi 
assistance be discerned. They who expect to feeU of hncf 
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that tbey have felt, the guidance of the Holy Spirit, mistake 
the nature of his ordinary operations. The Scriptures no where 
declare, all our experience of God's government forbids us to 
imagine, that a miracle is continually repeated, not for the 
great purpose of instructing or amending mankind, but to give 
to the particular favorites of heaven such an assurance of sal- 
vation, as tends to render them indifferent about the only means 
of obtaining it, the stady and practice of religion. God's pro- 
mises of aid and comfort must be understood, as his other pro- 
mises of providing for us food and raiment : neither of them 
extends to the vicious or the idle, neither of them is fulfilled by. 
extraordinary interpositions ; but they were intended as encou- 
ragements to activity and industry, both in our temporal and 
spiritual pursuits. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE VIII. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. 1I.--VBR8B 2. 

Lanouagr and character of the eastern Magi: the costly 
presents which they brought, proved at once their riches, and 
the sincerity of their conYiction : this enlarged on. The pro* 
phecies of the Old Testament not unknown in the east. Title 
of ' king of the Jews ' considered in its purport. Consideration 
of the reason which these travellers give for their inquiry, * They 
had seen his star in the east.' Difference between the sciences 
of astrology and astronomy. Excellency of the latter study, 
in which these sages were eminent: hence the good prepara- 
tion of their minds for the reception of the gospel, to whom it 
was first communicated. Excellency also of the plan devised 
to excite the attention of such persons. Consideration of their 
exceeding great joy, and the reasons of it. 

But is it allowable to imagine, that the God of truth would 
build the evidences of his revelation on error ; and because cer- 
tain fanciful prophets had connected the rising of a bright star 
with the nativity of a hero, would he signify the birth of his 
Son by a miraculous appearance of the same kind ? The diffi- 
culty deserves a serious answer. Consideration of defects in 
all human reasoning. Possibility of its being not very import- 
ant to the happiness of mankind to judge right in questions of 
philosophy. Whether this be true or not, men have fallen into 
many mistakes of this kind, which the gospel has not attempted 
to correct ; and there seems no reason why such should not be 
applied, if they can be, to support truth. This applied to the 
example before us. 
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A similar remark may facilitate our progress in examining 
the arguments for the truth of Christianity, taken from the com- 
pletion of the ancient prophecies: this explained: hence we 
may be able to determine, whether Jesus had a fair claim to 
that title, by which the wise men inquired for him, * The king of 
the Jews/ 

1. The extent of that empire, of which the Messiah was to be 
the founder and governor, is described in remarkable terms : 
this shown : as also that none of the greatest empires which 
have arisen in the world, ever equalled Christianity- in progress^ 
dominion, or length of prosperity. 

2. The prophets declared, that the Messiah should not esta- 
blish his dominion by fraud or conquest : this fully shown. 
Such predictions surely denoted that his kingdom was not to be 
a temporal one : its rise was to be by iaiuence on the minds, 
not by force on the bodies of men, &c. : its aim was to make 
men wise, and good, and happy. Correspondency of the king- 
dom, which Christ founded, to such ends, explained. Value of 
Christian institutions to mankind considered. The prophets often 
speak of these benefits in high figurative expressions ; which 
makes it sometimes difficult to determine whether the events 
have fully answered the predictions : but enough is clear to 
afford an important argument for the truth of Christianity : this 
fully shown. Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE VIII. 

OF THE EVIDENCE ARISING FROM THE PRO- 
PHECIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



MATTHEW, CHAP. II. — VERSE 2. 

Where is be that is born king of the Jews ? For we bare seen bis 
star in the east, and are come to worship bim. 

Such was the language of the eastern Magi, whose devo- 
tion had led them to Jerusalem to attend the birth of our Sa- 
viour. They were men of a religious order among the Per- 
sians, no less eminent for their knowlege of nature, and parti- 
cularly of the appearances in tbe heavens, than for the consi- 
deration and rank which they held in the state. The costly 
presents they brought proved at once their riches and the sin* 
cerity of their conviction. Of the latter indeed there could be 
BO doubt, by whatever means it was produced ; as it had de- 
termined them to perform a pious pilgrimi^ into a distant and 
hostile nation, in order to testify the revelation they had re-> 
ceived, and pay a religious homage to the new-born prince. 
Religious it certainly was, if they were called to it by a sum- 
mons from heaven ; a summons given, as they conceived it, by 
the appearance of a star, and explained by the predictions of 
the ancient Jews. The prophecies of the Old Testament were 
not unknown in the east; and the title ^ King of the Jews' 
was undoubtedly taken from those writings, and was designed 
by the wise men, as it was applied by the Jewish people, to 
signify their promised Saviour, the Messiah, or Christ. So 
Herod, who then filled the throne, understood it ; for he im- 
mediately ' gathered the chief priests and scribes together, and 
demanded of them, where Christ should be born.' 
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Bat what must we think of the reason which these trayellers 
gave for their inquiry ? ' They had aeen his star in the east/ 
Must we therefore be led to credit the exploded science of jn*. 
dicial astrology ; or, as the cavillers at reyelation would per* 
suade qs» reject the argument of these sages, as a mere chi* 
mera, the whimsical conclusion of Chaldean soothsayers ? The 
rational inquirer will do neither the one nor the other : for» 
though the common pretences to predictions and declarations 
from the stars be groundless and absurd, yet the judgment of 
these astronomers may have been just and conclusiye. The 
obsenration of the hearens was the favorite amusement of east- 
em nations. They first discoyered, and marked out, the differ* 
ent motions of the sun, moon, and stars, their periods, and the 
rules of their appearance : in all this was science and cer- 
tainty, and the learned of later ages haye been benefited by 
their studies. But on this solid knowlege curiosity^ or sik* 
perstition, had hung the weak appendage of astrology; and 
the casual events of human life were conceived to be con- 
necled with, and signified by, the appearances of the heayens.^ 
Here was error only and illusion ; which, as just reasoning 
and true philosophy grew up and florished, gradually withered 
away, and is now intirely neglected and forgotten ; whereas 
the science of astronomy is both solid and useful. The study 
of it not only furnishes our minds with real knowlege ; it pre- 
pares them also, and more perhaps than any other, for religious 
contemplations : it opens and enlarge our conceptions of the 
imnense extent, the distant connexions, the regular and perpe* 
tual government, of the creation ; and, consequently, of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator : and this in4> 
fluence of it seems, in some sort, to be confirmed by the exam* 
pie before us : for we may reasonably believe that, of all 
the Gentile world, their minds were best prepared for the re* 
ception of the Gospel, to whom it was first communicated, and 
who first came to worship its divine Author. Now, supposing 
in those nations such a general disposition to contemplate the hea«> 
yens, and that God had purposed to reveal to them the important 
event of our Lord's natiyity ; in what apter manner could the 
alarm be spread, than by a miraculous change of the objects 
ihey were most used to consider ? What could sooner es^cite 
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the attsotioii of attroDomen than the appearance of a new alar ? 
The concliMHw they drew from this wonderful spectacle might 
either be- suggested by divine inspiration, or be the otdinary 
effwt of human opiaiou ; an opinion perhaps founded in their 
own vain theories, but confirmed by the Jewish prophecies of 
the Messiah, which then held the world in anxious suspense, 
and were supposed to draw near their completion: and the 
latter will appear the more probable supposition to those, who 
consider the words of the Scripture history ; where the wise 
men, seeing again in Jndea the star which had occasioned 
their journey, are said to have ' rejoiced with an exceedinf 
great joy ;' the proper description of men, who, on a sudden, 
were become absolutely convinced of an opinion, which before 
they had held only on grounds of probability, and on which 
they had hazarded their ease and reputation. 

But may we aUow ourselves to imagine that the God of 
truth would build the evidences of his revelation on error : and, 
because the warm imaginations of certain fanciful prophets had 
connected the rising of a bright star with the nativity of a hero, 
wmdd signify the birth of his Son by a miraculous appearance 
of the same kind ? The difficulty deserves a serious answer. 
We will proceed to it by degrees. Perhftps, in all our reasoning 
there are so many defects, such a mixture of uncertainty aad 
falsehood, that to the all-diacerniog eye of God there may be 
little differeoce between our firmest and weakest conetusioas. 
Possibly it may be of no great importance to the happiness of 
mankind to judge right in questions of philosophy ; but whe- 
ther it be important or not, certainly men have fallen into many 
mistakes of this kind, which the gospel has not attempted to 
correct : and there seems to have been no reason why these 
inistakes should not be applied, if they could be applied, to 
sopport truth. For since it is the usual method of God's pro- 
vidence to bring good out of evil, why may we not also believe 
that he sometimes conducts men to truth through error ? The 
error, indeed, must not make a necessary part of the argument ; 
for then the whole would be fallacious ; but it may excite at* 
tention to a jast and solid proof, without any imputation on 
the wisdom or the veracity of its author. Thus, in the ex- 
ample we are considering, the circumstance on which the whole 
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tvidence rests, is the nature of that extraordioaiy light by which 
the eastern travellers were conducted ; and the history clearly 
shows it to be miraculons. A real star, we know, in its regnlar 
motions, could not have pointed out a xxrtain country, mneh 
less a single Tillage, or a particular house ; but a rairaculoos 
tight, which moved towards, and stood over, the habitation of 
the heavenly infant, was equally a proof of his divine mission ; 
whether the opinion, entertained, as we may suppose, by these 
sages, that the rising of an unoommon star denoted the nativity 
of some eminent person, were the genuine dictate of nature, or 
the spurious oftpring of fancy and folly. 

A similar remark may facilitate our progress in examining 
the arguments for the truth of Christianity taken from the com* 
pletion of ancient prophecies. Learned men have thought, 
that several of the passages, cited from them by the evang^ists, 
had not originally the same sense in which they are applied ; 
and, amidst the obscurity of those writings, and the short and 
imperfect histories of the times when they were composed, it 
may not always be easy to determine, which of them related to 
the Messiah : but it will be equally available to our purpose to 
discover, which of them were so applied by the Jews, before 
the coming of Christ : for, if the number and nature of the 
predictions, which they understood of the Messiah, be such, 
that neither art nor accident could fulfil them ; then have we 
the same evidence of Ood's interpositicm for their accomplish- 
ment, whether they understood them rightly or not. The mi«- 
racle consists in the correspondence of the events with the ex* 
pectations; and it is not necessary to inquire, whence these ex* 
pectatioas were derived. It is the less necessary, because the 
argument from ancient prophecies is intended chiefly to con- 
vince the Jews, who still adhere to the same interpretations of 
them, and believe them to relate to the yet future kingdotu of 
their expected Messiah. Let us therefore attend to the descrip* 
tions of this kingdom, and examine how far Christianity an** 
swers them: we shall then be able to determine, whether 
J[estts had a fair claim to that title, by which the wise men in- 
quired for him, of ' king of the Jews.' 

And first, the extent of that empire^ of which the M#8^h 
was to be the founder and governor, is described in ranyifk* 
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able teriDfl. * All nations/ say the propliets, * shall flow onto 
it ;'* ' all people, and nations, and languages shall serve him ;'t 
* the heathen shall be his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth his possession ;' t 'his dominion shall be from eea 
to 8ea,'§ < from the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof /|| 
And, though all other mighty monarchies haye grown up by 
slow degrees, and, when arrived at the summit of their power, 
have speedily fallen to ruin, da3rs sometimes destroying the 
works of ages; of the New Jerusalem, the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, it was predicted, that its establishment should be without 
decay, its duration without end. The prophets speak of this 
Messenger of the Lord, as subduing the nations in a day, and 
keeping them in subjection for ever and ever.K His appearanoe 
was to be sudden, like the 'lightning;'** his continuance 
' as long as the sun and moon endureth.'tt 

Now none of the greatest empires, that have arisen among 
mankind, ever equalled Christianity, either in its rapid progress, 
its extensive dominion, or the length of its prosp^ity. Sud* 
denly indeed was this call from heaven heard and obeyed, in all 
those countries which couid come .within the view of the pro* 
phets, in every nation of the then known world. And, as the 
world has been enlarged by new discoveries, the laws and doc* 
trines of Christ have been carried far beyond its ancient boun- 
daries, into those regions where the sun was supposed to rise 
and set. Nor is there any reason to believe, that his authority, 
though continually increasing, is yet approaching to its utmost 
limits : on the contrary, the present state o f the world affords 
a presumption, independent of all predictions, that Christianity 
will become the universal religion of mankind. Several Chris- 
tian states have been for some ages, and are now, sending forth 
large and florishing colonies into the most distant countries : 
Mahometans and heathens are not doing the same. The pro- 
fessors of Christianity, wherever they can gain admission, labor 
to make proselytes : those of other religions are either indif* 

» lift. ii. 2. Mlc. iv. 1. t Dan* vH- 14. t P»alm ii. 8. 

S Psalm Ixxii. 8. || Psalm I. 1. 

% lis. Ix. ttt. and MsL iii. K ** Matt, xxi? . and Luke zvii. 
tt P*>d, IxxH. 6. 
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feres t abottt Ibe propagmtion of Uiem^or proudly refoee to com- 
municate the superior advantages they suppose themselYes to 
enjoy. So that the kingdom of Christ, by the increase of its 
own subjects, and by the gradual accession ef strangens^ seems 
likely to overspread the earth. 

Again, the prophets declared, that the Messiah should not 
establish his dominion either by fralid or conquest. In him 
was to be neitb^ * violence' nor ' deceit.' * He was ' not to 
strive or cry.' t He was 'not to break even a bruised reed;' 
but, without noise or tumult, to * smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips to slay the 
wicked.' t Instruction and persuasion were to be his only 
arms : he could want no other : for he was to b^ ' the desire 
of all nations,'! who would come from the utmost parts of the 
earth to ' bow down before him, and to lick up the dust of his 
feet.' II The most fierce and discordant natures were to unite in 
their submission to him : ' the wolf was to dwell with the 
lamb, the leopard to lie down with the kid, and the lion to eat 
straw like the buUock/H And not the people only, but their 
rulers also, were willingly to acknowlege his authority. ' Kings,' 
it is foretold, 'shall see him, and arise; princes also shall 
worship bim.'* The ' kings of the Gentiles shall see his glory;** 
'they shall minister unto him;'tt they 'shall be the nur* 
sing fathers 'tX of his people. And, whereas all extensive govern- 
ments have been found injurious to the common rights of man- 
kind, and a universal empire has been ever dreaded as a uni- 
versal calamity ; the kingdom of tbe Messiah is represented by 
the prophets, as a wise, a righteous, a mild and peaceful go* 
vernment; which should cultivate the understending, encott-> 
rage the virtue, and secure the happiness of ail its subjects. 
Among the offices ascribed to the expected Deliverer of Israel, 
were these, to fill ' the earth with the knowlege of the Lord,'§§ 
to ' bring in everlasting righteousness,' |||| to ' publish peace' lif 

« Iss. liii. 9. i Ita. xlii. 2, dted Matt. xii. 19. 

] Isa. xi. 4. 4 Hagg.ii. 7. || Isa* xlix. 23. 

Y Isa. xi. 6. and Ixv. 26. » Ita. xlix. 7. ** Isa. IxU. d. 

tt Isa. Ix. 10. n Im* xH<- ^* ^§ Imu xi. 9. Hah. it. 14. 
III! Dan. ix. 24. KIT Isa. lii. 7^ . 
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snd oonrfort to 6od*s people, ' to give unto then the oil of 
joy for mourntng, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heariness.** 

And surely these predictions denote (though the Jews, whilst 
they discerned the relation of them to the Messiah, were blind 
to their true meaning) that the kingdom thus described should 
not be a temporal one. Its rise was to be by influence on the 
minds, not by force on the bodies, of men ; its aim, not to de- 
stroy the kingdoms of the earth, but to receive both the rulers 
and people into its protection ; its end, to make men wise, and 
good, and happy. Such a kingdom exactly is that which Christ 
hath founded ; established at first, and increased afterwards, in 
that wondevful manner which the prophets foretold. When a 
small band of fishermen and mechanics, without power or in- 
terest, went forth on this vast design, and carried with them no 
other arms than the plain words of truth and soberness ; they 
were superior to all the forces of their enemies; they over- 
came in every conflict ; they subdued the world : but, when a 
number of potent princes and warriors, with a professed resolu- 
tion to enlarge the bounds of Christendom, drew together im- 
mense armies, armies animated with such an extraordinary zeal 
and enthusiasm as nothing seemed able to withstand ; after re- 
peated and obstinate attempts, and a terrible slaughter of their 
subjects, they returned (the few who did return) with shame 
and disappointment; having learned by miserable experience, 
what they might have learned from the Old or New Testament, 
that it is not the design of Providence, that Christianity should 
be propagated by the sword. The evidence it ofl^ers to the un- 
derstanding, and its influence on the morals of men, are the 
proper recommendations of it to unbelievers : and, though some 
have interpreted the encomiums, given it by the prophets, of 
those effects only, which it is capable of producing in the minds 
and hearts of men, if they would seriously attend to it; 3ret 
whoever compares the manners of Christian nations with those 
of other religions ; whoever observes l^ow necessary it is, that 
persons, set apart to study and teach Christianity, should be 
skilled in the various branches of science and learning ; will see 

* Ita. Ixi. 3. 
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sufficieot reason to confess, that the world is actually indebted 
to this institution for much both of its yirtue and knowlege. 

The prophets, it must be owned, often speak of these benefits 
in high figurative expressions ; which makes it sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine^ whether the eyents have fully answered the 
predictions. But enough is clear to afford an important argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity. The sam of the predictions 
is, that, among the Jews, a people despised and detested by all 
the neighboring nations, a person should arise, who, without 
any power but that of persuasion, should prevail on all the 
kingdoms of the earth, the subjects and their governors, to owp 
him for their sovereign, and submit to his laws ; that he should 
thus presently form, and afterwards govern, by the same me- 
thods of gentleness and peace, a lasting empire, perpetually in- 
creasing, till it should become universal. Could any prediction 
have appeared more incredible ? Could any be more fully or 
clearly accomplished ? 'Allow only, that Christ's authority is 
properly styled a government, a dominion » a kingdom, (and by 
what apter names could it be expressed ?) and every part of the 
prophecy is either literally fulfilled, or appears to be now going 
on towards its completion. 

With assurance then may we believe, that the Child, to whom 
the Magi were conducted by a new star, is the same who was 
foretold by 'the prophet under these magnificent titles, ' Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.' 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE IX. 

LURE^ CHAP. XXIV.— VERSES 25, 26. 

They, who have studied most diligeotly the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, have been most ready to acknowlege their 
obscurity : rea^ns for this in the language of the prophets, their 
style, their histories of ancient times, and censures of their own. 
Amidst so many difficulties, it may be asked, what wonder that 
we do not readily discern all the characters of the true Messiah, 
when his own disciples were slow in comprehending them? 
Their duloess shown to have arisen from faulty prejudices : the 
obscurity we complain of should only excite our industry. 
There are two cases, in which these difficulties, as far as they 
concern the evideuce of Christianity, will totally vanish. 

One of these is, when we can collect from clear testimonies, 
how the predictions were understood before the coming of 
Christ : this point enlarged on. 

The other case, in which a prophecy, delivered in dark a^d 
ambiguous terms, may yet afford a full conviction, is, when 
such prophecy is at once explained and verified by the events : 
this explained and illustrated by two, taken from the discourses 
of our Saviour. 

Many passages in the Old Testament relating to the Messiah, 
are similar to these predictions in the New. The famous pro- 
phecy contained in the 6drd chapter of Isaiah particularised, 
explained, and shown to apply with propriety to no other per- 
sonage except our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

To avoid the force of this conclusion, some of the Jews have 
had recourse to the fiction of two Messiahs ; one appearing in 
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a mean, aiBicted condition ; the other, powerful and Yictorious : 
fatility of such a representation shown. Consideration, from 
his apparent condition, of the improbability that our Saviour 
should be the expected Messiah : but the stronger the incon- 
sistency may appear between the several parts of a prediction « 
the more convincing evidence does it afford^ when the whole is 
accomplished, that it was spoken by a true prophet : this en- 
larged on. 

Again, the more inconsistent the parts of a prediction appear, 
the greater assurance have we, that it is fully accomplished, 
when the several contrarieties are united. Our Saviour, in one 
sentence, reconciled all apparent oppositions in the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah — ' My kingdom is not of this world :' 
this point enlarged on. Prophetical description of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom explained. 

The prophets, who delineated these principal parts of the 
Messiah's office and character, touched on other circumstances 
also relating to his person, less important in their nature, but 
equally decisive in the examination of his pretensions: this 
point considered, with respect to the time and place of his 
birth, as well as his forerunner. When the completion of the 
prophecies is manifest, the application of them to the proof of 
our religion is the same as that of other miracles : but they have 
one advantage, in connecting together the Old and New Tea* 
taments : this topic enlarged on to the end. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



LVKE, CHAP. XXIV. — VERSES 25, 26. 

Then he amid nnto them ; O fools, and ilow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken : onght not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory ? 

Thby, who have studied most diligently the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, have been the most ready to ackdowlege their 
obscurity.* The language, in which these books are writteo, 
they observe, is neither clear nor copious : it consists of few 
words, used in a great variety of senses ; and these senses often 
not connected, but by some minute, and scarce discernible re- 
semblance. The style of these writings, agreeably to the genius 
of the eastern nations, abounds with bold figures, sudden 
apostrophes, and frequent and unprepared transitions. The 
prophets too usually mix, with their predictions, histories of Uie 
preceding times, or censures of their own : and to us, who have 
nothing to guide our search through these dark and distant 
ages, so necessary a distinction is not always sufficiently mark- 
ed ; so that we sometimes are in doubt, whether the writer is 
speaking of things past or future. Amidst so many difficulties, 
what wonder, it may be asked, that we should not readily 
discern- all the characters of the true Messiah, when his own 
immediate disciples were slow in comprehending them ? But 
the rebukes, which they frequently received from their gracious 
Master for this dulness, show that it proceeded from faulty 

* See Bishop Chantllefit Introduction tu bis Defence of Christi- 
anity, p. 13. &c. 
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prejudices;* probably from the prejudices tben common among 
the Jews ; who expeeted a mighty temporal prince, Gommi»< 
stoned by God to restore their &llen state to its ancient splen- 
dor, and, in the warmth of these expectations, were inattentive 
to the description of the sufferings he was first to undergo : and 
the obscurity we complain of is such, as should excite our in^ 
dustry, not lead us to despair of success. If we use a little at* 
tention, there are two cases^ in which the difficulties before men- 
tioned, as ftir as they concern the eYidence of ChristiaBity, will 
totally Fanish. 

One of these cases is, when we can collect, from clear testi* 
monies, how the predictions were understood before the coming 
of Christ. This circumstance has been considered on a former 
occasion, when it appeared, that in order to judge of the evi« 
deuce arising from the conformity of eyents to ancient propbe« 
cies, it is not always necessary to discoTer the exact sense in 
which these propbe<$ies were delivered ; it is sufficient if we can 
leans what meanhigB were affixed to them before their accom- 
plishssent. When these interpretations are justified by the suc- 
cess of them, then may we safely conclude that either the pro- 
phet or his interpreter was inspired :t and we have a series of 
predictions in the case before us, which (though the design uf 
the authors may not now, in every instence, be so apparent as 
to preclude all controversy) were certainly referred by the Jews 
to their expected Messiah, and were as certainly fulfilled by 
Jesus Christ. 

The other case, in which a prophecy, deliFered in dark and 
ambiguous terms, may yet afford a full conviction, is, when such 
a prophecy is at once explained and verified by the events : for 
it seems to me to be of little importance, in weighing the evi- 
dence, at what time the prediction became clear ; provided it 
be. eyer clear, that matters, placed beyond the reach of human 
foremght, were predicted. 1 will illustrate my meaning, be- 
fore I proceed, by two examples token from the discourses of 

* See Berrinian*8 Sermon on this text, preached at Bojle*s Lec- 
turcy Serm. xiii. 

t Unless we rather choose to say, what comes to the same thing, 
that the events were accommodated to the expeotalions, by an ex- 
traordinary providence. 
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our SaTiour. ' Destroy this temple/ said he, * and in three 
days I will raise it up.'* The Jews answered, * Forty and six 
years has this temple been building (so it should be translated ; 
for the work was not yet fioishedf) : and wilt thou rear it up 
in three days V They certainly understood him, as th^ place 
and the occasion naturally suggested, to be speaking of that 
temple, whence he had just driven the traders and money- 
changers; and they looked on such a declaration as a vain 
boast of inconceiyable power : but, after we had been told, that 
within three days he restored his own life, which the Jews had 
destroyed ; we could not. have doubted, eyen, though the evan- 
gelist had not explained the meaning to. us, but * he spake of the 
temple of his body ;' a fabric not improperly compared to that 
magnificent building, though infinitely more complicated, more 
nicely and wonderfully adjusted, than any ever framed by hu-* 
man art. Again, when Christ was foretelling the utter over-* 
throw of the Jewish nation, some of his attendants asked him, 
^ where,'! or * when,'§ (for the evangelists express the question 
differently) these things should happen; to which he an- 
swered, in a line borrowed from the book of Job,|| *■ Whereso* 
ever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together.'IT 
If this sign was at first uncertain, it could remain so no longer^ 
when the army of Titus surrounded Jerusalem. That was the 
carcass, the city devoted to destruction, about which the 
eagles, the ensigns of the Roman legions, were gathered to* 
gether. 

Many passages in the Old Testament, relating to the Mes- 
siah, are similar to these predictions in the New ; particularly 
that famous prophecy contained in the 53d chapter of Isaiah.** 
It might be doubted by the Jewish, it has been controverted 
even among Christian interpreters, of whom the prophet is 
speaking ; and, from the passage itself, considered indepen- 
dently of all the events which have followed it, the question 



* John ii* 19. f See Berriman, p. 43, note. 

t Luke xvii. 37. § Matt. xiiv. 3. || Job xxxix. 30. 

IF Matt. xxiv. 28. Luke xvii. 37. 

** See this chapter illustrated, Chandler, chap. xi. § 2. Barrow 
on the Creed. Bullock's Sermons. 
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Could not be easily decided. But whoerer compares the seTe^ 
rai parts of the prophecy with the gospel history, may be con« 
Tinced that there has been one, and only one of all the human 
race, to whom the whole of it is applicable. The person herede- 
scribeSl was to be condemned, and to suffer death as a malefac- 
tor. ' He was taken,* says the prophet, ' from prison, and from 
judgment;* * he was cut off out of the land of the liring ;'* 
* he made his graye with the wicked ;* f * he was numbered with 
the transgresBors/t His punishment was to be remarkably pain- 
ful, accompanied with stripes,^ and bruises, and wounds. It 
was also to be of the most ignominious kind. He was ' a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, and we hid our faces 
from him ; he was despised and rejected of men.'|| But these 
bufferings, and this ignominy, were not for any offences of his 
own, (' he had done no Tiolence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth 'f ) but for the wickedness of others : * he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities.'** His 
sufferings are represented as roluntary. * He was oppressed 
and afflicted ; he was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, yet 
he opened not his mouth.'ff * His soul was made an offering 
for sin.' U And this voluntary offer was to be efficacious for 
others, and glorious to himself; ' he made intercession, he bare 
the sins of many ;§i * hejustified many ;'|||| and, ' because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death,5rir*therefore,' saith God, * I will 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall see bis seed, 
he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand.'*** Now, if the whole character, thus drawn 
by the prophet, belongs to one and the same person ; if it be 
the same seryant of God, who was unjustly condemned, and 
suffered a cruel and ignominious death ; who endured the pain, 
and submitted to the ignominy, not only with patience and con* 
teutment, but willingly and of choice ; who obtained, by this 
sacrifice of himself, pardon and privileges for others ; who, in 
recompence for his virtue and sufferings, was highly exalted, 

• Isa. fill. 8. t Ih. vcr. 9. t lb. vcr. 12. § lb. ver. 5. 

H lb. vcr. 3. IT lb. ver. 9. •* lb. ▼er.S. ft lb. ver. 7, 

It lb. ver. 10. §§ lb. ver. 12. |||| lb. ver. 11. 

fir lb. ver. 12. «♦* lb. vcr. 10, 
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and became the parent of a long and happy race of disciples 
and followers; and under whose foTemment, true religion^ 
the pleasure of the Lord, florished, and spread itself over the 
face of the earth ; then certainly this description can with no 
degree of propriety be applied to any other than our LoM and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

To avoid the force of this conclusion, some of the Jews have 
had recourse to the fiction of two Messiahs ; one appearing ia 
a mean and afflicted condition »• the other powerful and victo* 
rious: but their invention has nothing to support it in the 
Scriptures, or even in their own traditions. The two parts of 
the Messiah's character, the miseries of his life, and the glories 
of his reign, are constantly attributed to one person, and are so 
closely connected, that to separate them would be to overthrow 
the evidence of both. Nor was such a distinction thought of 
before the appearance of Christ. It has arisen wholly fronir 
the insuperable difficulty of reconciling, by any other than the 
Christian scheme, such discordant situations. How clear soever 
the predictions are of the Messiah's sufferings, yet, at the time 
of his appearance, they were so much disregarded or misapplied » 
that the accomplishment of them produced, for a time, a general 
prejudice against him. Nothing could appear less credible 
than that he should be ' the mighty prince, to whom God had 
given the utmost parts of the earth for his possession,' who 
wanted even where to rest his head ; that he should redeem his 
country from misery and bondage, who was himself continually 
afflicted and treated as a slave ; that he should reign and con- 
quer, who had just been crucified and slain. But the stronger 
the inconsistency may appear between the several parts of a 
prediction, the more convincing evidence does it afford, when 
the whole is accomplished, that it was spoken by a true pro* 
phet. Let a man pretend to foretel future events, not unlike 
to those which have already happened ; and the casual turns of 
human affairs may, in a course of ages, produce something cor-! 
responding to his conjectures. But, when the things predicted 
are such as could not be conceived to be possible before they 
came to pass, and, when they came to pass, bore evident marks 
of a divine power ; then the inspiration of the prophet is un- 
questionable. Ag^in, the more inconsistent the parts of a pre- 
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4ictkM appear, the greater assuravce have we that it is fully 
aoeonpliahed, whea the aeveral coatrarieiies are uniUrd. Our 
Savioar reoonciledy by a single word, all the appareat opposi* 
tiotts in the piopheciea relating to the Messiah : ' My kingdom/ 
aadd he, < is not of this world.'* And when this solution of the 
diflicnlty is offered, we cannot but wonder that the ancient Jews 
did not diacover it from their own prophets, who represent this 
Prince of Peace as establishing his empire by the mild inflnenee 
of leason and religion, not by the violent efforts of usurpation 
and war; who describe that empire as founded injustice, and 
yet nniyersal ; as supported only by consent, and yet everlast* 
ittg ; who declare, that under this government all nations of 
men should -be enlightened with religious knowlege, and con* 
▼erted to the practice of trae righteousness ; should be assured 
of pardon for their former sins, be blessed with peace of con* 
science, and be received into God's special favor and protection. 
8och is the prophetical description of the Messiah's kingdom ; 
a deaerfption, when rightly understood, perfectly consistent 
with Ibe account of his sufferings ; but never rightly understood 
till it was fulfilled. And the difficulty which subsisted so long» 
of conceiving bow these prophecies could agree, affords at once 
the clearest proofs that they were not of human invention, and 
that he who haa explained and reconciled, has fully accom- 
pitted them. 

The prophets, who delineated these principal parts of the 
Messiah's office and character, touched also other circmnatances 
•relating to his person ; less important indeed in their own na* 
inre, but equally decisive in the examination of his pretensions. 
The time of his appearance was predicted in such a manner, 
that the Jews of that age were in continual expectation of it, 
and spread this expectation through the whole Roman empire. 
The place of his birth is expressly named by one prophet,t his 
tribe and family by several. His forerunner is mentioned as a 
* voice in the wilderness;'! that is, a preacher to barren bearers, 
to those #ho brought not forth the fruits of righteousness; and 

• John xnii. 26. t Micah v. 2. 

J" Isa. xl. 3. 
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igain, under the name of Elias,* in whose spirit and power hA 
went forth, and whom he resembled in the austerity Df his life 
and the tendency of his doctrine. These predictions clearly 
show, that the person who answered to them was the promised 
Messiah. Each of them taken singly would haTe considerable 
force ; all together must be irresistible. 

When the completion of the prophecies i» maaifesty the ap* 
plication of them to the proof of our religion is the same as of 
other miracles. But there is one adrantage peculiar to them» 
and such as deserves our notice: they connect together the 
Old and New Testament. To a Jew, who acknowleges the 
authority of Moses and the prophets, they offer the shortest 
and plainest evidence of Christianity : to a Christian, already 
convinced by the miracles and doctrines of our Saviour that he 
was a teacher sent from God, they prove with equal clearness 
the divinity of the Old Testament. In fact, such learned Jews 
as have in modern times embraced Christianity, (and, com- 
pared with those among them who have made any progress in 
letters, the niimber is not small t) have usually been convinced 
by this argument ; and several of them have written treatises 
to prove from the prophecies that Jesus is the Messiah. On 
the other hand, the defenders of Christianity seldom begin with 
establishing the divine authority of Moses and the prophets; 
for, though many direct proo^, both external and internal, 
may be brought to support it ; yet the gospel history, being of 
times much nearer to us, in which we have a number of con* 
temporary writers, and being connected with other known facts* 
is confirmed by clearer and more abundant testimonies. This 
history being once established, it appears that the prophecies 
recorded in the Old Testament have been fulfilled ; and it easily 
follows, that the prophets were commissioned and instructed 
from heaven. Thus the same argument, proposed to the Jew 
and the Christian, confirms to each the other's Scriptures. To 
both it demonstrates, that it is the same perpetual Governor of 
the world* who has spoken, in distant ages and ia diffevenl 

* Mai. iv. 6. 

t See Chapman's Eusebins, vol. i. at the end* 
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maonera, to the patriarchs, to the Israelites^ and to all man- 
kind ; and it ought to increase their attention and reverence to 
that relifpon, for the introduction of which his providence 
appears to have been so long exerted, '' designing it from the 
beginning, forming plans for the disclosure^ and preparing evi- 
dence for the confirmation of it"* 

* BarroWft 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE X. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. 7CIII. — VERSBS 81, 32. 

Meaning of the text described, in the institutioD of Chris- 
tianity, with a reference to the description of it by the ancient 
prophets. The rapid and extensive prepress of Christianity, 
with the extraordinary changes it produced in the dispositions 
and conduct of mankind, have appeared miraculous to many 
unprejudiced inquirers ; and when acknowleged to be so, they 
afford the same arguments for our religion as other miracles do. 
But these events deserve a distinct examination. 

All the evidence we are able to offer in support of our reli- 
gion may be properly called historical : our arguments are all 
founded on certain facts, in remote times, and preserved by 
written memorials ; but, according to the nature of these facts, 
the proofs of them are different. The gospel miracles were 
usually plain objects of the senses, of which the disciples were 
the immediate witnesses, and which they confirmed by the 
fullest testimony ; but the progress of Christianity, in different 
countries, and for several ages, with its influence on men, could 
never come to the immediate knowlege of any single witness : 
these facts must have been collected from the testimony of 
many ; nor are they of so precise a nature, or so easily deter- 
mined, as that they could not be mistaken or misrepresented : 
this enlarged on ; the account therefore given, in these respects, 
by the primitive Christians, ought not to have been received 
without caution, if it had not been unreservedly acknowleged 
even by their enemies. The triumphs of the Christians and the 
complaints of the heathens plainly correspond. This instanced 
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here ia the case of the propagatioa of this new doctrine. . Afe 
what tine the apostles began to dispeise UieiaselTes among the 
Gentiles is not exactly settled : it was probably abont the b»* 
ginning of the reign of Claudins; and before the end of it, the 
Christians of Rome became so numerous, as to giro vmbnge to 
the government. Aeconnt of Suetonius, &e. Edict of Claii<^ 
dius, occasioned by the conduct of the Christians, enlarged 
on : exercise of their religion prohibited thereby : consequent 
increase of it : confirmation of this by Tacitus, &c. For near 
thirty years after Nero, the Christians suffered no remarkable 
persecution : their increase during this interval, especially among 
persons of high rank, considered and confirmed. Persecution 
about the end of Pomitian's reign. Accusation against them 
of atheism : this considered. Doubts at this time entertained 
whether they were Jews or not. Their sufferings under Trajan, 
and their vast increase. Sec. as described by Pliny. Extensive 
conversion of pagans to Christianity in Adrian's reign. 

All this progress was made by the gospel within a century 
after our Saviour's resurrection. The facts cited are mentioned 
by heathen authors indisputably genuine. These testimonies 
strongly prove the accounts given by the primitive Christians, 
of a similar progress of their religion in every other part of the 
world. For the next two centuries, the conduct of the em- 
perors, whether mild or severe, witnesses the continual increase 
of the nambers of the Christians: this shown by historians. 
The same is also confirmed by the edicts of persecutors, who 
aimed, not to extirpate, but to prevent the growth of Chris- 
sanity. Great devastations of these persecutions, as mentioned 
by the Christian writers : yet could not the Christians be in- 
duced to depart from their faith. Great desertion of the 
temples by the pagans dilated on. Equality, if not superiority, 
of the Christian party when Constantine ascended the throne : 
his conduct considered : also that of Julian, as bearing testi- 
mony to the vast increase of Christianity. Consideration of the 

POW. B 
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amazing strength to which Christianity gr%w up, from so w^ak 
an origia, before it receiTed any nurture from the powers of this 
world. Conduct and motives of the conyerts to it dilated 
on, &c« This progress of Christianity, before the time of Con- 
stantine, considered in the light of attestation to its truth : va* 
rious ways of thus considering it Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE X. 

OF .THE ARGUMENT DRAWN FROM THE 
SWIFT PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 



HATTHEW, CHAP. XIII. — VSR8B8 31, 32. 

Another parable put he forth -nato theniy flaying. The kingdom of 
heayen is like to a grain of mnstard-feedy which a man took tad 
•owed in his field ; which indeed is the least of all seeds, bat, 
when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of tiie air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 

The ancient prophets, having described the Messiah as a 
mighty prince, the founder of an extensive and lasting domi- 
nion ; our Saviour, in allusion to these predictions, and to re* 
mind men of their accomplishment, often styled the religion he 
instituted, 'the kingdom of God,' or 'the kingdom of heaven.' 
This is evidently the meaning of the words in the passage be- 
fore us. It is the Christian dispensation, which is here com- 
pared to a ' grain of mustard-seed.' The beginnings of it were 
the smallest that can be conceived ; they promised nothing of 
its future greatness : this minute seed was ' sown in a field ;' 
in appearance it was lost, it perished. The sufferings and 
death of Christ, and the dispersion of his disciples, seemed to 
have put a final end to all his pretensions. But the religion 
he preached, revived and florished: it presently became a 
great tree ; and * the birds of the air,' men dispersed in every 
region under heaven, ' came and lodged in the branches thereof :' 
found in its doctrines and precepts that peace and security, 
which they had sought in yain among other systems of religion 
or philosophy. 
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The rapid and extensiye progress of Christianity,* and the 
extraordinary changes it produced in the sentiments, and dispo- 
sitions, and behavior of mankind, have appeared to many un- 
prejudiced inquirers to be miraculous : and, when they are ac- 
knowleged to be so, they furnish us with the same arguments 
for the defence of our religion as other miracles, the force of 
which has been formerly explained. But these events seem to 
deserve a distinct examination, as there is something peculiar 
in the testimonies by which they are conveyed to us, and some 
variety in the uses to which they are applied by the advocates 
of Christianity. 

All the evidence we are able to offer in support of our reli- 
gion may be properly called historical. Our arguments are all 
founded on certain facts, delivered down from remote times^ 
and preserved by written memorials; but, according to the 
different natures of these facts, the proofs of them are different. 
The miracles recorded in the gospels were usually the plain 
objects of the senses, of which the disciples of Christ were the 
immediate witnesses. They attested these miracles constantly 
and consistently ; and confirmed their attestations, many by 
the loss, all by the hazard, of their lives : we cannot conceive 
any fuller testimony. But the progress of Christianity in dif- 
ferent countries and for several ages, and the influence of it on 
the characters and behavior of its converts, could never come to 
the immediate knowlege of any single witness. He, who alleges 
facts of this kind, must have collected them from the testimony 
of many. Nor are these things of so precise a nature, or so 
easily determined, that they could not be either mistaken or 
misrepresented. When the preaching of the apostles had con- 
verted great multitudes in many distant provinces, it miist be 
diflicult to ascertain the numbers, or to compare them with 
those who had opportunities of learning the truth, and yet re- 
jected it : and when the converts, in obedience to the laws of 
Christ, had forsaken not only their superstition and idolatry, 
but their vices also, the sudden change would naturally lead 
men to aggravate their former wickedness, and magnify their 

« On the subject of this discourse, consoll Lardner*8 Ancient 
Testimonies, 4 vols. 4to. 
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present yirtues. The account therefore giyen by the primitiTe 
Chrktians of the sarprising increase of their Teligion, hoth in 
the number of its outward professors, and in its prevalence over 
the strongest passions and most confirmed habits, ought not to 
have been reoeired without caution, if it had not been acknow- 
leged without resenre, even by their enemies. The triumphs of 
the Christians and the complaints of the heathens plainly corre- 
spond : and, that we may not assume more of these facts than 
the most sceptical must admit, we will view them only as they 
are represented by the Roman historians, or other authentic 
Touchers, who were so far from being favorable to the Chris- 
tian cause, that they usually express their seal for the de- 
struction, whilst their writings contribute to the support of it. 
What they have recorded concerning the propagation of this 
new doctrine will suffice for the present occasion ; the cha- 
racters they have given of its professors must be reserved for 
imother. 

Some years after the resurrection of Christ, the aposdes re- 
mained in Judea, preaching the word to the Jews only. At 
what time they began to disperse themselves among the Gen- 
tiles, is not exactly settled : but ecclesiastical writers have ge- 
nerally agreed, that it was about the beginning of the reign of 
Claudius: and, before the end of it, the Christians of Rome 
were become so numerous, as to give umbrage to the govern- 
ment. The notice we have of it is from Suetonius.* The 
emperor, he says, banidied from Rome the Jews, who, being 
excited by Christ, made continual tumults. Christianity passed 
at first among the heathens for a sect of Judaism : it was scarce 
possible for them to form any juster notion of it : it sprang up in 
Judea; the first preachers of it were Jews; the Jews and 
Christians believed in and worshipped the same God ; they re- 
ceived the same Scriptures ; they set apart for sacred purposes a 
like portion of time ; and, what was the most peculiar and most 
striking feature of their religions, they equally refused to be par- 
takers with any of the heathens in their solemn rites or sacrifices : 
and, though all Jews might be included in Claudius's edict, aa 
appears probable from the passage in the Acts of the Apostles,! 

• Claud. 25. t Chap.xviii. 2. 
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where this edict is mentiooed ; yet the conduct which oflfended 
the emperor, -whaterer it was, was certainly the conduct of 
Christians ; since the historian tells us that they acted impuUare 
Ckrttto. It is obsenred by some early Christian writers, that 
the heathens neither understood nor pronounced rightly the 
name of Christ. They imagined it to be derived from the Greek 
word xpf^Wf and the passage we are considering contains an 
instance of this mistake. But what sort of tumults were these, 
which could occasion, even in the reign of a Claudius, a reso-^ 
Jution to banish at once the whole fraternity ? The primitive 
Christians were never accused of any designs against the quiet 
and good order of the governments under which they lived : 
the jealous eye of tyranny never discerned in their behavior 
any thing like ambition or treachery : nor was their private 
worship opposite to the public laws. Six hundred nations, as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us, had taken up their abode 
in Rome, and every one observed its own peculiar rites ; and 
the Christians, without question, might have enjoyed the same 
liberty, had they been content to enjoy it in silence : but they 
maintained, and that publicly, that all the deities of Greece 
and Rome were fictitious, and the adoration of them mere su« 
perstition. The success with which they preached thb doctrine^ 
and their withdrawing men from the established worship, were 
probably what the writer meant by the <* continual tumults'^ of 
which he here speaks. The temple of some great goddess, as 
at Ephesus, or some image that fell down from Jupiter, was in 
danger of being set at naught : and we may judge of the design 
of this edict from the execution of it ; for Claudius, (thus Dio* 
relates the same transaction) finding these Jews, as they were 
called, to be so numerous, that they could not be expelled the 
city without danger, sufiered them to remain, but forbad their 
assemblies. The public exercise of religion is the surest method 
of spreading it, and the emperor hoped to prevent the one, by 
restraining the other : but neither hu power nor his art were 
effectual ; for, not many years after, Ihe Christians at Rome 
are spoken of by Tacitus as ingeM muUitudOf f when he de* 
scribes the unexampled cruelties of Nero, who, to remove firom 

* Lib. Ix. t Ann. lib. xv» o. 44* 
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luBwVtlie vduKf of 0«tliiig fire to the city, «id lo east it oft 
4he iDftocent but iMted ChriBtiaM, ordefttd aome to be cnici* 
fied; otben to be wrapped ia inflaavMble clothiag, and slowly 
burnt, like torches ; and others* in the skins of beasts* to be wor- 
ried by degs. If* by this persecution, the Christians were 
driTen from the capital* they carried with them their rel^;ion« 
and propagated it; for Julian* confesses* that* before St. 
John wrote his gospel* great multitudes* in many cities of 
Greece and Italy* were seised with this distemper; so he 
speaks of their sudden oouTersion to Christianity : and we may 
gire him credit for this fact, though he lived almost three cen- 
turies after it ; since he would not hare related any thing so 
farorable to the rel^^on he had deserted, without the fullest 
CTidence. The reigns of the succeeding emperors being very 
«bort* or their dispositions less cruel* we hear nothing* from tim 
Roman historians, concerning their treatment of the Christians* 
whose history* in the first ages* was seldom written* but in 
blood. For near thirty years however they sufiered no remark- 
able* persecution : and* during this interval* not only great 
numbers were converted* but persons of the highest rank« Diof 
names two* who had been consuls* one of them the emperor^s 
nephew ; X and adds* that many others with them suffered death 
about the end of the reign of Domittan* being accused of 
atheism* and of having embraced the religion of the Jews. The 
two parts of the accusation* however inoonsistent* were usually 
brought against the Christians.. Their atheism consisted in a 
•disbelief of all the heathen theology ; their Judaism* in the belief 
of one God only. For the other parts of Judaism* the hea- 
thens* whose religion was all ceremony* would hardly oompro- 
hend the Christian distinction between the moral and ceremo- 
nial law. However* the magistrates seem* about this time* to 
•have entertained some doubts* whether they were really Jews : 

• As cited by Cyril* lib. x. 

t In Excerpt* Xiphilini* lib. Uvil. 

X Titus Flavins Clement, who was consul A. C. 85. The oiher 
was M' Acilios GUbrio, consul A. C. 91. See also Sueton. Domit. 
15« and Ensebii Hist. Ecol. 1. iii. c. 18. Also Euseb. Cbron. 15. 
Domit. where he refers to Bruttius* a heathen author* 
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lor DomitiaOy m we lean from Snetoaiiii/ esaeted friA gfMt 
•everity a tribute fma thoae who did not prafest thenadv^a 
Jews, bd4 lited after their manner ; and the next emperor, 
Verva, being more inclined to fa;Tor the Cbrialians, ordered, 
that none should be brought to judgment for impiety, or for 
JiTing like the Jewa-f But, if this edict again respited their 
sufferings, the benefit lasted not long. Under the snooeeding 
emperor ,t Pliny thought it evident, that the Christians were to 
be punished with death for an obstinate refusal to sacrifice; 
but the great numbers, in the province he governed, on whom 
the fear of this punishment seemed to have no infloefice, per- 
plexed him, and occasioned his celebrated letter toTraiaa.§ 
He describes the persons accused as of all ages, of each sex, 
of every rank, slaves and RomsM citiaens : he says, that th^ 
^contagion had spmad itself, not only in the cities and towns, 
.but through the whole country ; and be represents paganism as 
Almost extirpated, the temples desolate, the religions solemni- 
-ties long intermitted, very few pmohasets of the victims. These 
are Phny's expressions; and we must either suppose, that the 
governor of a province, writing to the empennr about a diA- 
'cuhy which embarrassed his administration, and requesting his 
"directions how he should proceed, uses the arts of oratory, and 
totally misleads him, whom he will be obliged to follow ; or 
must confess, that the Christians, in that extensive mid remote 
country, on .the borders of the Euxine sea, far exceeded in 
numbcars the other inhabitants. In the next reign, Adrian's, it 
.appears, that a great part of another large and populous king^ 
dom had been converted to Christianity. A -letter remains, 
written from Egypt by the emperor himself, || and thus deseri^ 
bing the manners of that country: '' Nobody here is unem- 
ployed ; all are busy in trade ; they have only one God, their 
gain;f him the Christians, him the Jews, him all the Gentiles 

* Domit. 12. 

t See Dion, in Excerpt. Xiphilini, lib. Ixxviii. 

X Trajan, S Lib. x. ep. 97. 

II In Yoplsci Firmo, Saturnine, &c. c. 7. 

f The author follows a conjecture of Dr. Jortin*8, mentioned fn 
his Remarks on Ecci. Hist. vol. ii. p. 89. where he refers to Misc. 
Observ. toI. Ji. p. 309. 
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WDiBhip : b«t so inooiMteQt are they to aoy other religion, that 
the wonhippera of Serapis are Christiaiis ; and they are de- 
voted to Serapia, who call themselves Christ's hishops." One 
part of this satire must have been unjust, in an age, when no 
man's interest would lead him to Christianity. Though many 
might believe it in their hearts, who were outwardly idolaters ; 
yet few or none would profess without bdief, what they could 
aot profem without danger. But it is remarkable, that the 
preachers of this new religion were become as considerable in 
Egypt as the priests of Serapis, whose worship had been esta** 
blished there from the most remote antiquity. 

All this progress did the gospd make within a century after 
our Saviour's resurrection. The facts here cited are such only 
as are occasionally mentioned by heathen authors indisputably 
genuine : but these testimonies may perhaps prove much more 
than they relate. They are not only good evidence of these 
particular facts ; but they strongly confirm the accounts given 
by the primitive Christians, of a like progress of their religion 
in every other part of the world. I will not at present trace 
its footsteps farther. It may suffice to observe, that for the 
next two centuries, the conduct of all the emperors towards the 
Christians, whether mild or severe, witnesses the continual in* 
crease of their numbers. A heathen historian* relates, that two 
of the emperors,t being inclined to tolerate the religions of ail 
their subjects, and willing that Christ should be worshipped 
with the other deities, had thought of consecrating temples to 
him ; but were discouraged by those, who, having consulted tlie 
oracles, told them, that if the Christians had temples, all men 
would become Christians, and the other temples be all deserted. 
Some have doubted, whether the historian was rightly informed 
of those designs of the emperors, which were never executed. 
Nor is it of much importance : he certainly knew that, for 
which I cite the passage, the general opinion of the heathens 
about this matter ; in which their experience was sufficient to 
instruct them without the assistance of an oracle. 

The edicts also of the persecutors confirm the same fact. 

* LampridiuB in Sever, ▲lexand. c. 43. 
f Adrian and Aleiander Severus* 
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Theie aimed not to extirpate/ but to pcerent the growth of 
Christianity/ The general form of them was to forbid men to 
forsake the religion of their ancestors. Some Christian writers^ 
who lived near the times, assert that these persecntions wasted 
mankind as much as the most bloody wars : and yet^ after the 
longest and most cruel of them all, the emperor's chief minls- 
ter,t writing to the governors of the several provinces, acknow- 
l^es that it had manifestly appeared by repeated experience^ 
tl^t the Christians could not be induced, by any means what* 
ever, to depart from the obstinacy of their disposition ; and the 
emperor himself recites,! as the reason of the punishments 
which had been inflicted, that almost all mankind were foisa- 
king the immortal gods, and going over to the sect of the Chris* 
tians. So many indeed were going over, that, when Constan* 
tine soon after ascended the throne, the Christian party was 
equal, perhaps superior to their adversaries, through the whole 
empire. It has even been suspected, that his conversion might 
be influenced by political considerations. This, at least, is cer- 
tain ; that, though the zeal of the heathens against Christianity 
was such, that several cities petitioned his immediate prede* 
oe860Ts§ not to suffer any who professed it to liye among them ; 
yet Constantinewas in no fear from their power : but, when one 
of his successors || had yielded up his faith to a fondness for 
ancient philosophy, he found it necessary, through fear of the 
Christians, to dissemble, till he was in secure possession of the 
government ; and, eyen after he was saluted Augustus, pub- 
licly worshipped in their churches, whilst in private he practised 
augury and divination.f 

Consider now from how weak an origin, to what an ama- 
zing strength, Christianity had grown up, before it received any 
nurture from the powers of this world. A small company of 
men, without authority, or reputation, or learning, set oqt-on a 

* See, for instance, the edicts of Sevems, mentioned in his life by 
Spartlan. 
f Sabtnns, cited by Eoseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. ix. c. 1. 
I Maxlniin to Sabinus, Enseb. lib. ix. o. 9, 
^ See Maximin*s letter, as above. H Julian. 

\ Amm. Marc. lib. xxi. c. 3. and lib. xxU. c. 6. 
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dengn of teaduag mankiiid a mw religion. ** They penuade 
■uuiy penwns to reoore this Teligioii» and, for the sc^e of it, 
to quit erery sentineDt in which they had been educated, and, 
•with them, ease, and all external happiness; some to give up 
ample fortnnee, others to disoblige their dearest friends, all to 
offend the magistrates, many to leave their country, and suffer 
•?ery kind of temporal evil, even the loss of life :"* and all 
this, not from a sudden flight of enthusiasm, which has some- 
times produced extraordinary effects, but on the sober princi- 
ples of truth and piety. They adhere steadily to these prin- 
ciples, and transmit them, perhaps unimpaired, to their imme- 
diate successors, who, in like manner, instruct and persuade 
others; till, notwithstanding the opposition of priests and phi- 
losophers in every country, notwithstanding the oppression of 
the roost powerful and most unfeeling tyrants that ever dis- 
graced humanity, they have brought oyer, to an open profes- 
sion of their faith, one half of mankind ; and many of the 
other wait only for the permission of the magistrate, to declare 
themselves conyinced. Such was the progress of Christianity 
before Constantine; and an attention to its progress may, in 
Tarious ways, confirm its truth. Some consider it as an addi- 
tional proof of the gospel history. These great events, say 
they, are utterly inexplicable, unless the wonderful works re- 
lated in the gospels were really performed : but, if that history 
be true, the consequences are not strange : all mankind must 
necessarily be convinced by such powerful arguments. Others 
observe, that these miracles were all performed in one country, 
and those of the apostles in one age ; and they doubt whether, 
in the following ages, and in distant nations, they could have 
sufficient influence to make many new conyerts, amidst so great 
discouragements. They suppose therefore, that, whilst Chris- 
tianity subsisted without human aid, it was not destitute of di- 
yine ; and that the continual increase of its disciples, during 
the first three centuries, affords some evidence, that the power 
of working miracles remained so long amongst them. Others 
again conceive, that even such a series of miracles could never 
have removed inveterate prejudices, and have overcome the 

* Jortin's Rem. vol. ii. p. 14. 
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united fone of affiMStioiM, pttnona, and inteicito, hid not it 
nort poweriiDi toflaeiioe tkao that of renoo operated on ik^ 
minds, nnd prodncad this wonderM change. To tham it ap- 
paan, that the Holy Ghost mnat have giren, not only tcr the 
first pieachers of the gospel » a yaiiety of langaages, with coit>- 
rage and fenrent zeal ; bat to the hearefs also, attentive and 
teachable dispositions. Which of these opinions is the most 
probable ; whether the quick growth of Christianity was li 
miraculous, or was the nataral efiect of other miracles, 
perpcrtnally performed, or plainly related, it is not necessary 
for as to decide. In any of these views, it is equally certain, 
that our religion was not introduoed into the world by the 
power or wisdom of man, but by the immediate interposition 
and authority of God. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE XL 

MATTHEW, CHAP. V. — VERSB 11. 

It is a circumstance favorable to any caase, that the wi^ 
produced against it are either incoiisistent or mamfestly 
false : this enlarged on. Such adtantage the Christian cause 
receites from the testimonies of its adversaries. Not only the 
troths they have acknowleged, but even the falsehoods they 
have invented, help to confirm it. The characters which they 
have given of the first professors of Christianity, now to be 
examined. These characters must be collected from a variety 
of passages, in which the Christians are accidentally mentioned. 
Reasons g^ven why our observations should be confined to no*- 
tices of them casually dispersed in the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans on other subjects. Enumeration of the various 
aiecusatioas made against the Christians. 

The first charge we meet with is superstition : account of 
TUcltttS, Suetonius, and Pliny, on this head. Xor did their 
accusers conceal the foundation of this charge. It was urged 
as a proof not only of a weak and perverted understanding, 
that they had embraced a religion different firom that of their 
ancestors, but of wicked hearts, and an enmity to the whole 
kuman race : this topic dilated on, and fully illustrated. 

Aoother charge against them was credulity and easiness of 
temper, from their reliance on the evidence of miracles, their 
expectations of immortality, and their contempt of this world's 
goods. 

After many vain attempts to recall them to the established 
rites, they were charged with the opposite extremes of rigid obs- 
tinacy and perverseness : this topic enlarged on and illustrated. 
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But this steady, oonsisteiit conduct, had the less inflaence 
among heathens of superior rank, hecanse they considered the 
Christians as a low and illiterate rabble : th'is illustrated from 
heathen writers : testimony of St. Paul to the same effect. 

But though the Christians are sometimes represented as ex- 

> 

tremely ignorant, at other times we hear that they were pro- 
foundly skilled in the hidden sciences, the curious clandestine 
«rts of Egypt : thu enlarged on. 

The last two accusations, equally common and inconsistent^ 
related to the morals of the Christians. Some complained of 
them as a lazy, idle set of people, useless to the public ; whilst 
others described them as restless, vigilant, and active in deceit 
and mischief. These two contradictory charges reconciled by 
the assistance of passages in two Greek authors, Lucian and 
Aristides the Sophist. 

The amount of all these testimonies, taken together, con-> 
sidered at full. It seems remarkable, that in this whole charge 
against the Christians, and their answers to it, no one percep* 
tible fact, nothing which is the proper subject of testimony, is 
alleged on one part and denied on the other. The aocusatioa 
and defence rest wholly on the same acknowleged facts, thesame 
external circumstances: the difference is only in the conclu- 
sions formed from these known facts concerning men's inward 
dispositions: this subject enlarged on; whereby it is shown, 
that in every instance, when we apply the necessary caution, 
and separate facts from the opinions of the relaters, we find the 
calumnies of the heathens strongly supporting the history of 
the first propagation of Christianity, as delivered by the 
Christians themselves. Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE XI. 

OF THE CHARACTERS GIVEN BY HEATHEN 
WRITERS OF THE FIRST CHRISTIANS. 



MATTHBW, CHAP. Y. — ^VBRSB 11. 

Blessed are ye, irhen men shall rerile yon, and persecate yon, and 
sitall say all manner of eril against yon falsely, for my sake. 

It is a cifcamstance favorable to any cause, that the wit- 
nesses produced against it are either inconsistent or manifestly 
false, even in points not essential to the merits. We naturally 
suppose, that the principal story cannot be reconciled with- 
truth, when the minuter parts of it cannot be reconciled with 
each other ; and justice will be conceived to be on that side, 
to which fraud and Hdsehood are opposed. These advantages 
the Christian cause receives, from the testimonies of its adver- 
saries. Not only the truths they have acknowleged, but even 
the falsehoods they have invented concerning it, help to con* 
firm it. We have considered, on a former occasion, whaj; the 
heathen writers have confessed of the surprising progress of 
Christianity : let us now attend to the characters they have 
given of the first professors of it. These characters must be 
collected from a variety of passages, in which the Christiana 
are accidentally mentioned, soon after their appearance in the 
world, by the historians, philosophers, and poets of those ages : 
for, though our religion was first propagated at a season, when 
arts and literature were cultivated with the greatest industry 
and success, and several learned heathens composed labored 
works in opposition to it ; yet none of these pieces have re* 
mained to our time. There are, indeed, large extracts remain* 
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iDg from tfaem, presenred in the writings of the early Chris- 
tians; and, if we may judge from these quotations, they con- 
tained nothing yery plausible, either against the manners of the 
Christians or the evidence of their religion. But, should we 
endeavor to learn from them the objections of the heathens, a 
doubt might arise, whether these controversialists had fairly 
conveyed to us the opinions of their opponents. My observa- 
tions, therefore, shall be chiefly taken firom those notices of the 
Christians, which we find casiMtlly dispersed in the writings of 
the Greeks and Romans on other subjects : and, though their 
accusations be not only different, but opposite ; we may, per- 
haps, discover something in each part, which approaches to the 
truth, and discern through their false colors the true grounds 
of the complaint. They accuse the Christians of supersti- 
tion and of atheism ; they speak of them sometimes as credu*- 
ious, easy, ductile people, and sometimes as perverse and obs- 
tinate, even unto madness ; now they represent them as weak 
and illiterate, now as wonderfully skilled in the hidden sciences 
of magic and necromancy ; now as most contemptibly indolent 
and inattentive, and again as watchful and indefatigaUe in 
every kind of mischief. 

The first charge on the Christians we meet with, is supersti- 
tion. Tacitus and Suetonius, writing the history of Rome at 
that period when Christianity just began to be heard of there, 
agree in giving it this appellation : one calls it, a new super- 
stition ;* the other, a foreignf and pestilent superstition :t and 
Pliny,§ some time after, speaks of it as a wicked and immode- 
rate superstition. Nor did the accusers of the Christians con* 
ceal the foundation of this charge. It was urged as a sufficient 
proof of their weak and perverted understandings, that they 
had embraced a religion different from that of their ancestors. 
It was supposed that they showed not only weak understand- 



* Suet. Nero, 16. The charge of novelty was often brought 
against the Christians. See Luc. De Morte Per. et Symm. lib. x. 
ep. 54. 

t Tao. Ann. xiii. 32. t Id. xv. 44. 

^ Lib. X. ep. 97. See also Lncian. Pseudomant. et Arisi. 
Orat. Plat. xi. 
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imgn, bvt wteked hesrto, sad »ii esttity to the whole hvmaa 
nwe/ when they rafaied to job with others id the pablio uio* 
reftioos : mnA their own derocion wte ooneidered as a crime 
against the state^ when it was the necessary occasion of their 
■leelinf in priyate assemblies. So that, what was called their 
detestable and pemicioiis soperstition, consisted only in theif 
steady belief and practice of a new religion, inconsistent with 
that which was established. The Romans seem to haTe rested 
all their religions notions on the authority of their ancestors, 
and the prosperity of their country. These opinions, and these 
iseiemoniea, said they, were deliTered down to ns from remote 
Ages ; under the protection of the gods we haye eyer wor^^ 
shipped ; and, whilst we worshipped them according to these 
nncient forms,' the empire has grown up from small beginnings, 
«nd subdued the world. They thought it tberefore a foolish 
superstition in priyate persons to inquire for other deities or 
other modes of adoration : but, not conceiying the gods of 
Some to be the only gods, they were not unwilling, when other 
feUgiims were proposed to them, to receive them by pub* 
lie authority, and unite them with their own. On this prin^ 
eiple, one at least of the emperorsf had a design of admitting 
Christianity into the establishment; but, when it was under- 
etood, that the Christians would not consent to this union; 
that they had the utmost contempt for the whole pagan theo- 
logy, and would not build their temples but on the ruins of all 
the rest ; the accusation against them was then changed ; they 
were no longer charged with superstition, but with impiety and 
atheism.} ** Away with the atheiste !" ** The Christians to the 
lions !" were expressions of the same import, and became the 
cooMDon cry of the people in the times of any pnblie calamity. 
Lttdan § describes an impostor, who set up an oracle, instituted 
mysteries, and practised the rites of initiation. It was usual, 
at the beginning of such solemnities, to admonish the profane to 

* Tac. Ann. xt. 44. See also Pliny. 

t Alexander Severas. See Lamprid. c. 43. also c. 29. and 31. 
The same thing has been reported ofTiberltis and Adrian. 

t See the passages before cited in Luoian and Aristides: also 
Julian, in many places. 

§ PsendemantiB. 
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witlMlfaw ; 'Ecas , kk» l«rc, 040ii\0t : Mad this maOy in imiti^ 
lion of the aocuslocned ceramony » proclaimed aload« ** If any 
atlieitt, or Christian, or Epicurean, be come hither as a spy on 
these mysteries, let him depart." 

When a beieyolent emperor* put a stop to a perseentioa 
against the Christians, Diof thus expresses it : ** He ordered 
that none should be accused of Judaism or impiety." And 
Julian frequently mentions Christianity by the title of atheism.t 
Nor is there any thing in either of these calumnies, which 
might not well be expected. from the nature and circumstances 
of our religion. The noyelty of it, and the zeal of its con- 
certs, would be called by its adversaries superstition; its 
denial of every god except one unknown to the heathens 
would pass among them for atheism* So that these objections 
agree with and confirm the accounts, which tbe Christians 
-have given of themselves* 

Another chaige against them was credulity and easiness of 
temper ; and the instances alleged to prove it are their re- 
liance on the evidence of miracles, their expectations of immor- 
tality, their contempt of the goods of fortune. ^* The Gali- 
leans," says Julian ,§ '* abusing that puerile turn of mind which 
makes men fond of fables, have founded their (aith on miracu- 
lous stories.^' ** These poor wretches," says Lucian,|| ** are 
fully persuaded that they shall be immortal ; they despise all 
the things of this world, and trust them to each other without 
carefully examining the security ; so that, if any subtle fellow 
gets among them, he easily tricks these simple people, and soon 
enriches himself." Such notions did tiie heathens entertain of 
them, when they saw what numbers were continually going 
over to the new religion. But, after many attempts to recall 
them to the established rites by every method, either of mild- 
ness or severity, by neglect, by ridicule, and by terrible perse*- 
cutions, their enemies were at last convinced, that they were 
not so flexible, so easily removed from their opinions, as they 



* Nerva. f In Xipbil. Excerpt, lib. Ixviii. 

^ t Ib £p* sd Arsaoinm, iiiMijira : ad Bottr. A^v/biyrcf : in Fragment, 

§ As cited by Cyril^ lib. ii. || De M orte Pereg. 
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Iwd imafiDed. Tlisy now churged them with the opposite ^x-* 
tiene, rigid p«rvenene§B and obstinacy. Pliny,* when goveraor 
of Bithynia, judged, that how ianoceat soeyer their teaels 
JBight be, yet certainly their inflexible obstinacy deserred 
punishsMBt. But no punishment, not eyen instant death, was 
able to subdue it* ** A man should be prepared to die," says 
the philosophic emperor,t ** ^^^^ ^^ ^^n judgment, not firom 
mere obstinacy, like the Christians/' Nor was this contempt 
of death the spirit of only few of them : it was their general 
habit of thinking. Epictetus supposes that they taught it 
to each other. ** Men," he sajrs,! ** may acquire this temper 
by fashion, as the Galileans.'' And die fashion prevailed 
so much among them, that their obstinacy bec^e pro* 
▼erbial. Galen, § speaking of the rooted prejudices among 
those physicians or philosophers who adhered to particulwr 
sects, expresses himself thus : ** You might as easily conyinco 
the disciples of Moses or of Christ.'* And, after they had been 
persecuted for almost three centuries, aheathen orator|| observes, 
that " neither fines, nor fires, nor gibbets, had been able to pre- 
▼ail against that divine law, which leaves every man to wonhip 
God in the way which he thinks best." And now, what fuller 
testimonies can be desired or imagined, either of the ready 
reception which Christianity found in the first ages, or of the 
immovable firmness and invincible courage of its disciples 7 

But this steady and consistent conduct had the less influence 
among the heathens of the superior ranks, because they con* 
sidered the Christians as a low and illiterate rabble. A pas* 
sage in Juvenal seems to allude to this charge. Domitian, 
onder whose government, as a historian observes, the reward of 
worth and virtue was inevitable and quick destruction, having 
before banished all philosophers from the cities, towards the 
end of his reign, exercised his cruelty against the Christians ; 
«pon which the satiristf thus remarks : " He robbed the state 
of many noble and illustrious characters, without sufiering for 
it ; but, when he began to be formidable to the meanest people* 

* £p. before cited. f Marc. Antoninus, 1. xi. o. 3. 

t Arrian, lib. iv. o. 7. § I>e diif. pulsuum, lib. iii. 

n Themist. Drat ad Jov. f Jnv. Sat. iv. Ida. 
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then ht perished.'' Another writer,* apeakiDg of the Chrialiane* 
calls atum, '* the men, who, having left the tongs, the hammer, 
and the anvil, pretend to talk ai the heayent, and of them that 
dwell therein." And these observations agree with the teeti* 
mony of St. PauUf that not many excellent in human wisdom, 
not many mighty, not many noble, were called into the 
church at the beginning. But, when some of the heathens 
were led by this remark, either to fancy or feign, that oar reli* 
gion was designed for the vulgar only, and that the learned, 
the rich, the powerful, were not invited, or even admitted to 
partake of it; their notions were neither conformable to the 
meaning of the apostle, nor to the state of Christianity ; which 
was indeed so preached, that human wisdom and human power 
appeared to have no influence in the propagation of it ; but 
was nevertheless so received, as to show that the ignorant and 
illiterate were chosen by Ood to confound the wise, and the 
weak and despicable to bring dovm the mighty ; many of the 
highest ranks, both in letters and in the state, having been 
early converts; though it must be confessed, and Christians 
have always gloried in the confession, that they followed, and 
did not lead, the vulgar, that is, the bulk of mankind. But, 
though the Christians are represented sometimes as extremely 
ignorant, at other times we hear that they were profoundly 
skilled in the hidden sciences, the curious and clandestine arts 
of Egypt. This was among the first and the last accusations 
brought by the heathens against them. The historian,! who 
mentions Christianity as a new, adds also, and a magical super- 
stition ; and, after three centories, Julian § repeats the same 
charge, speaking of some of the first preachers of the gospel as 
the principal magicians that ever lived. Now what is there in 
this calumny, but an acknowlegment, that they performed 
certain extraordinary and wonderful works, which demonstrated, 
even to the conviction of their adversaries, power and know- 
lege more than human ? 

The two remaining accusations, neither less frequent nor less 

* Liban* Orat. pro Templis, ad Theod. f 1 Cor. i. SO. 

} Sueton. in Ner. c. 16. 

§ In Cyr. lib. iii. See also Celsns, in Orig. lib. i. § 28. 
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iBCoiittsteiitthaii those we baye been connderiDg, relsted to tbe 
morals of the Christianst Some complained of them as a lazy, 
idle set of people, negligent of tbeir own affairs, useless to tbe 
pnblic ; others described them as restless, cunning, full of 
stratagems, vigilant and active in deceit and mischief : and it 
night perhaps haye been dificnlt for us to reconcile these con* 
tradictory charges without the assistance of passages in two 
Greek writers, of whom one was an ayowed enemy to all reli- 
gion, the other particularly to tile ChristiaD. The former, Lu- 
cian,* giyes an account of a man, who called himself some- 
times a Christian, and sometimes a philosopher. When he as- 
Humed the religious character, he was imprisoned for it in Syria. 
Immediately the Christians attended him with the greatest 
assiduity: some came to him early in the morning, others 
bribed the keepers to suffer them to pass the night with him in 
the prison. They supplied him with money and every thing 
he wanted : and from several cities of Asia Minor persons were 
deputed by the societies of Christians to relieve, encourage, and 
comfort him. '* So zealous are they/* adds this writer, ** in assist- 
ing those, who, having renounced the gods of the Greeks, and 
worshipping their Master that wa$ crucified, are styled their 
brethren ;t whilst on other occasions they seem to neglect and 
even despise all the interests of this world.'' The other writer, 
to whom I referred, was contemporary with Lucian, the sophist 
Aristides. He speaks X of the pretences of the Christians to a 
contempt of riches and to great generosity ; but no fruits, he 
says, of this generosity appeared ; no services either to gods or 
men : and he explains himself by these, among other instances : 
"Theycontribute nothing to the public solemnities; they conse- 
crate nothing to the gods ; they enter into no deliberations 
about the affairs of the state ; they are scarcely civil to others, 
but, for the sake of converts, they travel to the ends of the 
earth ; they promise to teach them virtue, but really set them 
at variance with the Greeks, or rather with all good men." 

♦ De Morte Peregrini. 

t See more testimonies from Jul. in Misopog. Epist. ad Arsac. 
«t Fragm. 
t Orat. in Nept 
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from dieM paaiages it appears, that the indolence, which the 
heathens looked on with such contempt, was no more than that 
disregard to worldly interests, without which, in those ages, mett 
could not have embraced Christianity ; and was perfectly coa* 
sistent with the greatest activity and earnestness in the assist* 
ance of their friends and the propagation of their faith : and 
that they were esteemed useless or mischievous to the public* 
only because they did not support the popular religion, nor coa* 
nect themselves with those who adhered to it; but that they 
claimed themselves, and eng^;ed to teach others, the most 
splendid virtues. 

Observe then the amount of all these testimonies, when taken 
together, and reduced to as much consistency as can be given 
ihem. It appears to be this : that, not long before the days of 
these writers, a ne^ religion had appeared among mankind, 
disagreeing so much with the opinions of the wisest and most 
learned in those ages, that they considered it as extreme folly 
and superstition; and contradicting so flatly all the ancient the* 
ology, that it passed with the generality for downright atheism : 
that this religion was received by vast numbers with unac- 
oountable eagerness; chiefly, as was supposed, by that weak 
part of mankind, who fondly entertain any new doctrine, and 
presently desert it for a newer ; but that they were no sooner 
admitted into this sect, than they laid aside their inconstancy^ 
and adhered to it with such steadiness and perseverance, in op- 
position todangers^and torments, and instant death, as appeared 
to be contrary, not only to the fickle dispositions of the vulgar, 
but even to the first principles of human nature : that the 
men, who thus deceived the world, were mean and illiterate ; 
not instructed in philosophy, not versed in the finer arts ; bat 
nevertheless acquainted, either with some secrets of nature, or 
with the means of obtaining the assistance of those beings who 
can control nature, by which they performed many wonderful 
works : and, lastly, that, being wholly engaged in learning or 
teaching this doctrine, and attending to these works, they 
seemed to have no concern about the most important interests 
of themselves or others; but were active and industrious in 
persuading men to despise the public authority, and cast off the 
public religion. 
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• Now it B6ens ranarkable, that is all thb elunrga agaimt tiia 
Christiaas, and their aosirsfs to it, ao one pereeptible fiMst, mo» 
thing which is properly the subject of testimony, is allefsd or 
one part, and denied on the other. The accnsatioa and the de- 
fence rest intiiely on the saoMacknowleged facts, the sane ex- 
lemal dreumstanoes : the diffisrenoe is only in the conclusions 
foroMd frooi these known facU concerning men's inward dispo« 
aitions. That the doctrines taught by Christ and his apostles, 
and the forms of worship instituted by them, were new, and 
before those ages unheard of in the world, are 6cts, about 
which the witnesses, heathens and Christians, agree: but whe- 
ther eyery thing new in religion be always folly and supersti* 
tion, is a matter not to be decided by testimony, and too eri* 
dent, it should seem, to admit any rational discussiou. That 
the Christians refused to join in the Gentile worship, that thej 
would not throw a little frankincense on an altar, or put thelY 
hand to their lips when they passed by a temple, are facts not 
more strenuously charged, than readily acknowleged. The 
eondusion from them, that these men must be atheists, we know 
to be false. That vast numbers very soon and very eagerly em- 
braced Christianity, and adhered to it afterwards with astonish- 
ing firmness, we may learn either from the complaints of their 
adTersaries, or their own apologies. That conduct, indeed, 
which is represented by one party as arising from attentiTe in- 
quiry and steadiness, is imputed by the other to flexibility and 
obstinacy : but it might be observed, even if we were unac- 
quainted with the evidence of our religion, that the accusers aie 
obliged to suppose in the same persons the contrary extremes of 
temper to be united ;* the defenders maintain, that they ad- 
hered to a uniform and rational medium. That the Christiaa 
preacheis performed some extraordinary works, the unbelievers» 
when they called them magicians, plainly acknowleged : but 
by what power, natural or divine, these works were performed, 
by what means that power was obtained, for what purposes 

* It is true, indeed, that an indolent turn of mind may preduee 
both credulity and obstinaey, as has been observed in the irst 
disGoune ; but the observation is plainly inapplicable to the ease 
ofperieoution* 
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granted, to wbat lues applicable, are qaeetaon* not to be deter « 
mined by testimony. How far reason is able to answer them 
has been formerly considered. That the converts to Chris- 
tianity were not very attentiTe to secular affairs, but were chiefly 
employed in converting others, was a chaige they readily con-* 
lessed : but, if we want to be informed whether their inatten- 
tion rendered them useless, or their, employment mischieyoua 
to the woM, we surely ought not to inquire of men, who had 
neither considered the design, nor experienced the effects of 
their doctrine. If it was indeed a dirine message, they eould 
not have been engaged in any office equally important to man'* 
kind. 

Thus, in every instance, when we apply that caution which' 
is always necessary in judging from testimony, and separate 
the facts related from the opinions of the relators, we find, that 
the calunmies of the heathens strongly support the history of 
the first propagation of Christianity, as delivered by the Chris- 
tians themselves ; and may presume that this was one of the 
views in which our Saviour declared to his disciples, that they 
should be happy, * when men should revile them, and perse*' 
cute them, and say all manner of evil against them falsely for 
his sake.' 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE XII. 

JOHN, CHAP. y.^VBRSB 37. 

This subject not improperly concluded by drawing into one 
▼iew general heads of the arguments that hare been offered to 
establish the truth and divine authority of the Christian reli- 
gion* These arguments were three : one taken from the mira- 
cles recorded in the New Testament ; another from the prophe^ 
cies of the Old ; and a third from the propagation of our reli- 
gion, and the circumstances attending it. 

I. In examination of the argument from miracles, first, the 
evidence of the facta is considered ; secondly, the application 
of them. 

II. Recapitulation of the second argument, taken from the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. 

III. Recapitulatory consideration of the progress and esta* 
blishment of Christianity ; events, which cannot be contested, 
and which seem wholly inexplicable on any other supposition 
but that of its truth. Concluding remarks. 



POW. 
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DISCOURSE XII. 

RECAPITULATION OF ARGUMENTS BROUGHT 
IN SUPPORT OF CHRISTIANITY. 



JOHNy CHAP. V, — VERSE 87. 
The Father himself, which hath sent me, hath borne witness of me. 

The occasions of my discourses in this place return so seldom, 
and the subject of them has been found so extensive, that, al- 
though they have been confined to some principal parts of it, 
not many of you can have heard them all. It may, therefore, 
not be improper to conclude this subject by drawing together, into 
one view, the general heads of the arguments which have been 
offered for establishing the truth and divine authority of the 
Christian revelation. These arguments were three ; one taken 
from the miracles recorded in the New Testament, another 
from the prophecies in the Old, and the third from the propaga- 
tion of our religion, and the circumstances attending it. 

1. 1. In examining the argument from miracles, the evidence 
of the facts was first considered, and then the application of 
them. These facts, like all others which fall not under our 
own immediate notice, must be proved by testimonies ; of which 
the principal are contained in the books of the New Testament. 
It was therefore necessary to inquire when, and by whom, 
those books were written. That they were not written in these 
latter ages, appeared indisputably from a number of ancient 
manuscripts now extant in almost every Christian country; from 
more ancient versions into languages, which for many centuries 
have net been spoken in any comer of the world ; and from still 
more ancient quotations of them, and references to them, by 
the earliest Christian writers. Thus we uaced them backwards 
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for almost seventeen centuries, and showed clearly, that they 
urere pnhlished soon after the origin of Christianity. By whom 
they were written was the next inquiry : and that all the his- 
tork»l books are the genuine works of the persons whose names 
they bear, was prored, not only by the general reception of 
them among men of all practices, the Christians* and their ad- 
versaries, who lived nearest to the time of their publication, 
and were best able to judge of their authenticity ; but also by 
the particular teatimonies of many grave writers, of whom some 
received the gospel from the apostles themselves, and others 
from their immediate disciples. Unless, then, the manuscripts, 
versions, quotations, in every language, and dispersed through 
every country, be all counterfeit, these books have descended 
from the age to which they are commonly referred. Unless the 
attestadons, not only of contemporaries, but of men who con- 
versed with the writers, and were instructed by them in the 
subjects of these books; attestations given in public, and un- 
contradicted ; received with a universal concurrence by friends 
and enemies, by those who were most concerned to know the 
truth, and those who were most inclined to dispute it ; — unless 
all these attestations deceive us, the books we are speaking of 
were composed by the persons to whom they are ascribed. 

That these persons are credible witnesses of the facts they 
relate, was my next proposition. In discoursing of it, I consi- 
dered them first as common historians, and then as witnesses of 
the resurrection and other miraculous events. Considered as 
common' historians, they appear to exhibit several clear deter- 
minate narratives of plain facts, told with all their circum* 
stances, and, as it seems, without disguise and without reserve. 
The accounts were published in the times and places of which 
they speak. They might, if fiilse, have been easily confuted ; 
they would probably have confuted each other : but in all the 
principal events they are wholly uncontradicted, perfectly con- 
sistent. These accounts are farther confirmed by the letters 
from the first preachers of Christianity to the churches they had 
planted, and by their exact correspondence with the laws, cus- 
toms, and history of the Jews and Romans. TVhen we consi- 
dered the writers of the New Testament as witnesses of the 
iBiraeles they have recorded, the force of their testimony was 
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estimated from their characters, their motives, and their number. 
Their characters consisted in their ability to know the tnith^ 
and integ;rity to declare it. 

Of their ability no doubts could arise, since the wond^rfbl 
works they reported were usually the plain objects of the senses, 
m which it was not possible for those to mistake, who alErmed 
that they saw and heard them ; and the evangelists were either 
themselves present at these gpreat events, or received the ac- 
counts immediately from those who were. Their integrity was 
shown, both from their writings and their conduct : from their 
writings, because they relate openly, what insincere and artful 
men would have endeavored to conceal, the poverty and mean 
condition of their Master, the contempt with which he wis 
treated, the ignominious death he suffered, their own low em- 
ployments, their ignorance, mistakes, foolish contentions, and 
cowardice : from their cbnduct, because, without any other 
view but that of instructing mankind in virtue and religion, they 
exposed themselves to perils and hardships of every sort ; and 
neither stripes nor imprisonment, nor the terrors of instant death, 
could prevail on them to desist from their public attestations. 
If the things they testified were true, the motives, on whieh 
they acted, appear to have been of the noblest kind ; obedience 
to God, and love to men : if they were false, no imagination 
,can feign any sufficient, any probable motives, for their giving 
up every thing valuable in this life, without the prospect of a 
future recompense. The last circumstance, on which the strength 
of this testimony depends, is the number of the witnesses : and 
this was far greater than it appears at the first view. The truth 
of our Saviour's miracles rests not wholly on the credit of those 
who have written his history. They have produced many other 
witnesses, to confirm their accounts : for, when a man was 
named by them, as present at any of the miracles, or so de- 
scribed that he might be easily known, he was thereby sum- 
moned to stand forth as a witness ; and his adherence to the 
same society, his profession of the same religion, was a plain 
assent to the facts, which his friends and companions had pub^ 
lished. Thus the twelve apostles, who are named in the goSi* 
pels, as the constant attendants of our Saviour, and the seventy 
disciples, sent forth to preach in the dties and towas, wbo^ 
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firoa tbe nature of their ojGce, could not be concealed , were 
coniiidered as so many witnesses to us, of the miracles at which 
they were present, or which they themselves performed. To 
these were added, the greater part of those five hundred, who 
were assembled together, and saw their Master after his resur- 
rection ; that is, so many of them as were alive when St. Paul 
eited their testimony. Other multitudes also were witnesses of 
other miracles. That some miracles were performed, every 
ooavert to oar religion, in the early times, most plainly declares. 
Chii0tianity was receiyed on the evidence of miracles, real or 
pretended. A man's present interest would incline him not *to 
be too hastily convineed of their reality : yet great numbers 
were convinced ; and each is indisputably a better witness than 
we can usually produce for other remote facts. 

Such, and so numerous, are the witnesses, on whose testi* 
moay we depend ; and nothing has been objected to it, but, 
4hat the matters they ralate are incredible ; incredible, because 
whidly unlike to every thing we experience. The objection 
was eonndered at large; but a short answer to it is suffi- 
cient : for, unless some eiample can be produced of a number 
of men, equal to the number of our witnesses, and possessed of 
equal opportifiMties of knowing the truth, who have yet been 
deceived in plain focts, about which it was so much their in- 
ierest not to be deceived ; or who have concerted a fraud, from 
which they had so little to hope, and so much to apprehend ; — 
unless some saoh mistako, or design, has been discovered in 
some age or country ; we may fairly conclude, that diere is in- 
comparably better evidence for the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles, from external testimony, than against them, from their 
unlikeness to other events : for the degree, of external testimony, 
by which they are supported, has never misled mankind ; but 
the principle of unlikeness does often, and must necessarily, dc^ 
ceive them. 

2. The truth of ihe miracles being established, our next busi- 
ness was to consider their use ; to inquire, with what design 
these changes were made in the fixed laws of nature : and that 
the design wan to reveal to mankind the will of their Creator, 
was fully shown, firom the declarations of those who performed 
wonderful works; from the natural signification of the 
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works themselTes ; from their fitnosB for this purpose, 
unfitness for any other; from the effects they produced; and, 
above all, from the express testimony of God. The men, who 
worked these miracles, were furnished with extraordinary 
power and knowlege ; and certainly it cannot appear more ex* 
traordinary, that they should also know for what purpose such 
power and knowlege were given them, especially when their 
explication of it agrees with the natural impreasious of these 
works on the human mind. This constitutibn of our minds 
contains a declaration of God's will ; and the evidence, which 
we cannot resist without violence, b such as he commands us 
to receive. Some too of the miracles were peculiarly adapted 
to the purpose of teaching religion, and none of them to any 
other purpose worthy of a divine interposition. With what de- 
sign were the apostles suddenly enabled to speak in every lan- 
guage, but that they might speak to every nation ? And what 
had they of importance to speak, but the truths revealed from 
heaven ? We know too, that, in the works of the Almighty, 
every thing answers his intentions ; so that the design of his in- 
terpositions may be discerned from their effect : and, since the 
effect was, that great numbers were converted to a firm belief 
of Christianity, the design of them was certainly to prove it. 
All these natural explications of miracles are confirmed by the 
express testimony of God. Such a testimony is evidently 
given, when a miracle, which has been asked of him, as a sign 
or proof of any doctrine, is performed. Any arbitrary meaning 
may be a£Sxed by consent to any action : and Gk>d declares his 
assent to the meaning which the petitioner has chosen, by an 
immediate answer to the petition. 

II. These points, which were fully explained before, I now 
pass over hastily ; and proceed to the second argument, taken 
from the prophecies of the Old Testament. 

The obscurity of the prophetic writings occasioned the only 
difficulty we met with in this part of our inquiry ; — a difficulty, 
which was found to vanish in two cases ; namely, vrhen we can 
discover how the prophecies were understood before thenr ac- 
complishment, and when the accomplishment brings with it a 
full explanation of them. These solutions were severally ap- 
plied to the prophecies relating to the two great subjects of 
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them ; — the kingdoniy and the pereooof the MeMiah. 1. The 
meaning of flM>me pipages, which, before the coming of Christ, 
were beliered by the Jews to relate to the kingdojn of their pro- 
mised Messiah^ it may now be diflfcult to determine ; hut the 
expectations formed on them, among that people, are clearly 
known : and, if these expectations were such, as could not, in 
the ordinary course of human atfairs, be fulfilled ; then have we 
the same evidence of God's interposition for their accomplish- 
ment, whether the passages were rightly interpreted or not. We 
may judge indeed from the event, that they were rightly inter- 
preted : for the sum of the predictions was, that, at a time so 
described, as to limit our yiews to a certain age, a person 
should arise in Judea, who, without any power but that of per* 
isuasion, should prevail on all the kingdoms of the earth, the 
subjects and their governors, to own him for their sovereign, 
and submit to his laws ; that he should presently form, and af- 
terwards govern, by the same methods of gentleness and peace, 
a lasting empire, perpetually increasing, till it should become 
universal ; that he should teach mankind the knowlege of the 
true God, and introduce among them righteousness and con- 
cord; in short, should make them wise, and virtuous, and 
happy. No prediction could have appeared more incredible : 
but yet, when we observed that Christianity has Htf exceeded 
the greatest and most florishing empires, in its rapid progress, 
its extensive dominion, and the length of its prosperity ; that it 
has, of late ages, spread itself over many heathen countries, 
and seems, from the present state of arts and commerce, likely 
to make gradual advances in others ; and, when we compared 
the religious knowlege and the morals of Christian nations with 
those of any other profession ; we could not but confess, that 
every part of the prophecy is either fulfilled, or appears to be 
now going on towards its completion. 2. But there is another 
remarkable part of the predictions relating to the Messiah : 
with the glories of his reign, the prophets constantly join the 
miseries of his life. It was foretold, that he should meet with 
contempt and sorrow; should suffer stripes and imprisonment, 
and even a cruel and ignominious death ; and that he should 
submit to all these calamities voluntarily, in order to obtain par- 
don and privileges for others. These things were never nnder- 
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stood till tibey wwe fulfilled* It flectoMd impossible to recon** 
cile sech discordant sitHaUons : \mt 4be stionger the incon- 
sifttency then ai(»peared» tke nore cosvinciiig OFideace do they 
«ow afford, that they were spoken hy true prophets, and have 
been truly acconplifldied. 

III. If, after an examiaalMMi of both these kinds of evideaoe, 
any man should entertain a doubt, whether the mirades are 
fairly related, or the prophecies rightly interpreted, yet the 
progress and estabUshment of Christianity, whence our third 
argument -was draws, are events which cannot be contested, 
and which seem wholly inexplicable on any other supposition. 
Let those, who reject mkaelesand divine interpositions, attempt 
the solution. All history certainly cannot furnish them with a 
parallel : for a few illiterate and despised mechanics to project 
the total extirpation of all the religions in the worid, when they 
had nothing to substitute in their place, but what their own en- 
thusiasm or hypocrisy might suggest, would surely have been 
an unaccountaMe design. Nor would their manner of exe- 
anting it have appeared less extraoriinary than the pn>ject 
itself. They not only set themselves in opposition to all the 
r«eh, and powerful and learned ; but they adivanoed* atthe very 
beginning, such prineifrfes, as were directly r^ugnant to the 
professions and prejudices of those, whom tliey wanted to con- 
vert : they began with preaching a doctrine, which they knew 
would be ' to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness.' That an attempt so extravagant in its design, and 
so preposterous in its execution, should yet be suooessful ; that 
they should presently make innumerable proselytes, and per- 
suade them to quit, for this new religion, friends and fortunes, 
libert)r» and sometimes even life itself; nay, what is still more 
difficult, to pluck up rooted prejudices, and oast away habitual 
vices, and to adhere to the instructions they bad received with 
such firmness, as is never mentioned without astonidiment by 
their unbelieving neighbors ; and that these doctrines should 
continually prevail, in opposition to the power of the Roman 
emperors, till half, at least, of their subjects wove converted; — 
all this, if the miracles recorded in the New Testament were 
not really performed, must be ooa&ssed ta be itself mira- 
culous. 
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There are aone differencee, which deserve a«r notice, be- 
tween these eevend proofs of omr religion : they all depend, in 
some degree, on testimonies ; and the testimonies^ which are 
▼ery stroi^^ in themseWes, receive additional force from their 
variety^ In onr first proof, the witnesses ate chiefly Chris- 
tians : in the difficult part of the second, we have also the 
consent of the ancient, and of many among the modern Jews : 
the ftcts refened to in the third, were all cited from heathen 
authors. The first of these methods of reasoning would pro- 
bably hate the greatest iafloenoe ; whilst the miraculoas power 
continued, with all men, and afterwards with inquisitive and 
rational heathens ; the second, with learned Jews ; the last, 
after a century or two, with many of the people, both Jews and 
heathens, who would be rather guided by the number and cha- 
racter of believers, than convinced by curious arguments, or by 
the history of remote facts. The prophecies connect Christi- 
anity with Judaism : the miracles, and the wonderful success 
of its preachers, connect it with natural religion, and with our 
notions of a moral Governor of the World : and thus, all the 
revelations, which Ood has made of himself, first by the law of 
nature, then by Moses and the prophets, and, lastly, by 
Jesus Christ, are united, and each explains and ratifies the 
others. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE XIII. 



BPHBSIAKS, CHAP, V. — VERSE 18. 

This verse seems never to have been rightly explained by 
commentatocs : neither the reason of the former precept, nor 
the meaning of the latter, nor the connexion of them with each 
other, is made sufficiently clear : this explained. 

The first difficulty arises from the word iiawia, here rendered 
excess : general accuracy of St. Paul's expressions : it is there- 
fore reasonable to believe, that the word here used has a proper 
meaning ; its most usual acceptation of waste, riot, or extrava- 
^nce, not agreeing with this passage. Signification of the 
word here shown to be deduced from the Roman law, importing 
such a mixture of wickedness and folly, as makes a man unfit 
to conduct himself, and requires him to be put under the gui- 
dance and authority of another. An immoderate use of wine 
degrades a man, and deprives him of the privilege of self- 
government. 

The second precept in the text seems also to want some ex* 
planation. The assistance of the Holy Ghost is described in 
Scripture as being of two kinds ; one peculiar, temporary, and 
limited, imparted to chosen messengers of the gospel, and to 
them only at certain seasons and for certain purposes; the 
other general and perpetuali extending to all our wants, &c. 
Different effects of these two kinds dilated on ; and the lat- 
ter shown to be that which the apostle meant in the present 
instance. 

Connexion of matters, apparently so distant and incoherent, 
shown to be close and pertinent, as soon as their true meaning 
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is dttcoyered* Paraphrase of the whole passage, for this pur* 
pose : its design fully shown* 

Concerning this influence of God's Spirit, men hare fallen 
into two mistakes, which, though founded on the same false 
principle, are yet opposite to each other, and equally danger- 
ous, the one to religion, the other to morak. These two errors 
described : dso the principle from which they are derived. It 
is shown equally irrational to conclude, either, because we are 
not sensible of God's assistance, that none is given ; or because 
we rely on his promises, that the assistance given must neces- 
sarily be perceived. Difficulties of the same kind shown to 
have been the occasion of similar mistakes in natural religion. 
It is not easy to determine, either in the doctrine of provi- 
dence or of grace, which is the more arrogant, or more dan- 
gerous folly ; to pretend to discover Clod's secret counsels, or 
to deny their efficacy : this enlarged on. He, who is really 
filled with spiritual wisdom, avoids both these errors. As we 
are ignorant of many things in the natural world, so must we 
be content to be ignorant of the nature and particular effects 
of the divine illuminations : it is sufficient for us to understand 
the means of obtaining them : these shown. Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE XIII. 

INTEMPERANCE IN THE GRATIFICATION OF 
OUR APPETITES NOT CONSISTENT WITH 
SPIRITUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

[Preached on Whitsoi^day.] 



BPHESIANSi CHAP. V. — VERSE 18. 

Be not drunk wifli wine, wherein is excess ; Imt be fiUed witli fhe 

Spirit. 

Though this verse seems to contain only two short precepts 
of morality and religion, one of which every man, and the 
other every Christian ought to understand and observe ; yet 
Bone of the commentators have, I think, rigMy explained it. 
Neither the reason of the former preoept, nor the meaning of 
the latter, nor the connexion of them with each other, is made 
sufficiently clear. If the apostle be supposed to caution us 
against drunkenness, because it is excess, it must be acknow- 
leged that he gives us, instead of a reason, one of those trifling 
propositions which convey no instruction; and when he en» 
joins us to be filled with the Spirit, it will be natural to inquire. 
How are we to follow this direction ? Is the matter within our 
own power ? Is not the Spirit the free, the proper gift of God ? 
And if these difficulties be removed, and it appear that the 
apostle's reason is pertinent, and his advice practicable, yet it 
may still be demanded. What connexion is there between these 
two precepts? Why are matters, so different in their nature, 
so closely united ? united in such a manner, as seems to im- 
port, that, if we transgress one of these rules, it will not be 
possible for us to observe the other. The answers to these 
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ioqniriM will afford wuh^dcU for yoor neditotiooy wluch per* 
baps may be neither mekM, nor uaaattable to the proteot so- 
koinity. 

Oar first difllioalty arises from the word a^t^rla, here rendered 
excess. St. Paul was not accustomed to write with so little 
meaoingy as appears in this translatioa. Kany passages in his 
Epistles are obacare ; bnt the obscurity proceeds from an abnn* 
dance, not from a want of matter : bis ideas seem sometimes 
to crowd on him faster than he can express them with regn* 
lari^ or ease; but we find not in his writings* any of those 
wire-drawn discourses, in which a mnltitade of words is em- 
ployed to conceal a deficiency of sense« It is therefore rea- 
sonable to beliere, that the word here used has a proper mean* 
log, and it well becomes us to search for it. Its most usual 
aooepiation for waste, riot, or extravagance, does not agree 
with this passage. Some indeed of these faults often accom- 
pany the other : but they are not usually the principal reasons 
against it ; nor has the observation, thus understood, any evi- 
dent connexion with what precedes or follows it. But there is 
another use of the word, which, though less common, would 
naturally occur to the apostle ; and which makes his sentiment 
clear, and important, and connected. St. Paul was a Roman 
citiaen, and frequently borrowed both his notions and expres- 
sions fiom the laws of his country.* Now, when a man'e fellies 
•r vtoes were snch as fendered him either whoHy inattentive to his 
own afinrs, or incapable of conducting them, the Roman laws 
treated him as- an in&nt or an idiot, and the prmtor appointed 
him a guardian, with full authority to manage all business for 
him, and withoat whose consent his actions had no legal eflS- 
oaey. The Latin word, by which the lawyers denoted a person 
of this character was prodigu$: and they who have written the 
RcNDan history in Greek, or have translated the Roman laws 
into that langoage. constantly use for the person A^vroc, and for 
the character ik^^ia. Its fiill import, therefore, is such a mix** 
tare of wickedness and folly, as makes a man unfit to conduct 
lumaalf, and requires bim to be put under the guidance and 
authority of another. And in this technical sense, which, in 
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the laBguages of people not accustomed to Uie same laws, can- 
not be expressed by any single word» the term seems to be ap- 
plied by tbe apostle. An immoderate use of wine, he would 
say, destroys a man's understanding, degrades him from the 
rank of reasonable beings, and depriTes him of the yaluable 
privilege of self-goremment : and these observations he might 
well make, whether he was considering the immediate effects 
of intemperance, or its more remote, but more lasting influence 
on the understanding and the passions. The passions become 
more violent by the unrestrained exercise of them, which wine 
occasions; whilst the understanding, designed by nature to 
control Uiem, is gradually enfeebled, and all die rational 
faculties destroyed. 

The second precept in the text seems also to want explana- 
tion. In the language of Scripture, to be ' filled with the 
Spirit,' means to possess such excellent powers and qualities as 
are communicated by the Holy Ghost : and bis assistance is 
described by the sacred writers as being of two kinds : one 
peculiar, and temporary, and limited, imparted to those only 
whom God had chosen for the messengers of his gospel, and 
not even to them, but at certain seasons, and for certain pur- 
poses; the other general and perpetual, and extending to all 
our wants, the promise of which (as St. Peter * told some of 
the first converts to Christianity) ' was unto them and to their 
children, and to all that were afar off,' their successors however 
remote, ' even to as many as the Lord their God should call.' 
The effects of the extraordinary influence of the Spirit were 
immediate and astonishing ; they who received it being presently 
enabled either to heal diseases, or to speak new languages, or to 
fbretel future events, or to perform other miraculous works. 
The fruits of his ordinary assistance are more gradual and natu- 
tsl, being good dispositions of the head and heart, such as 
faith, hope, joy, wisdom, charity, temperance, devotion. The 
former were like the wind, of which we know not * whence' it 
Cometh or whither it goeth,'t sudden, irresistible, not to be 
excited or directed by human strength or skill. The latter are 
also the gifte of God, but given, like our food and raiment, as 

* Acto xi. 38. t John iii. 8. 
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tile eoeouragMBents and rewBfds of oor iiidfislry. ** In bit or- 
dinary operations the Spirit works with iis> not for us ; ofiers 
us his assistanoe, but forces it not on us; accompanies, not 
ezclttdes our endearors/' Of this assistaacey b«itowed on 
all who take the proper methods to obtain it» is the apostle 
qpeakingy when he charges the Ephesiaas to ' be filled with the 
SfMrit.' It was unnecessary for him to explain here what par* 
ticular graces he intended chiefly to recommend to them : seve* 
ral times, in this short Epistle, he had described the Spirit of 
€rod under one and the same oisaracter. He had styled him 
' the Spirit of wisdom and rerelation/* who teaches men wis- 
dom and prudence,t who strengthens their faith, enables them 
to comprehend the Ioto of Christ, and fills them with the know* 
lege of Ood4 And that the precept we are considering relates 
to this influence of the Spirit in the improvement of our under- 
standings, particnlarly of our religious knowlege, is evident 
from that exhortation to the pursuit of wisdom which intro- 
duces it : *Be ye not unwise ; but understanding what the will 
of the Lord is/§ It was equally uttneceasary for the apostle to 
instruct his converts, that the ornaments of wisdom, human ot 
divine, would not spring up in their minds without care or cul- 
ture. His preaehiag, his writing to them, on the subject of 
theirduty, were saflicient indications that the knowlege of it 
was not to be miraculously communicated ; but to be learned in 
the ordinary methods, by attention to his discourses, by study 
of the Scriptures, and by such other means of information, as 
God's providence, whether natural or revealed, had appointed.' 
The last inquiry suggested by the text was, why matters, in 
appearance so distant and incoherent, are brought together ; 
but this appearance .vanishes, as soon as we have discovered 
their true meaning : their connexion with each other, and 
with the whole passage, is close, and every expression perti- 
aent. * Be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of 
the Lord is: and be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the SfMrit, speaking to yourselves in psalms, 
and hymn3» and spiritual songs, singing, and making melody in^ 

• Ephes. i. 17. f lb. i. 8. ; lb. iii. 16, 17, 18. 

§ lb. V. 17. 
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your heart, to the Lord :' vAaok aivic^ cf the apostle aiay be 
thus paraphrased : — Negleoi not to inprove yoipr miadi by the 
study of true wisdom ; that especiaUy, whioh consists in a olear 
and comprebeDsiTe knewlege of the divine disooveiies God bas 
made of himself » and of the oonimands fas has given to mankind ; 
a study, which, for its difficulty, its importance, and its ialhi* 
ence on practice, requires a cool head and calm spirite. In this 
study you cannot hope to succeed, unless you avoid that intern* 
perance, which weakens all the forces, and subverts the govern- 
ment of the mind ; which preinints men from fomung any steady 
judgment, or from following it consistently; bringing them by 
degrees to the inattention of idiots, or the irresolution of chil* 
dren. Reduce not yourselves to this condition, in which you 
will continually want au earthly guardian and governor ; but 
implore the aid and protection of that Heavenly Visitor, who 
has promised to make his abode with them that love Ood : 
prepare your whole souls for his reoeptson, by escorting aU your 
faculties in the search of religious wisdom, and he will improve 
and enlarge them all ; he will give yon quicker apprehensiona, 
clearer judgments, tempers more pliant in learning, and more 
firm in retaining divine truths : open your minds to his instruc- 
tions, and he will pour into them the treasures of wisdom ; he 
will fill them (these sare St. Panrs own expremions) with an 
abundant knowlege of the divine *wiU, in all wisdom ssd 
spiritual understanding.'* You expect perhaps to find, in in* 
temperance, ease and cheerfulness ; but just notions of religioD 
will afford you truer comforts, more substantial joys ; the Holy 
Spirit will breathe iato you that heartfelt melody, whioh will 
constantly enliven your disposition, and be ready, on all proper 
occasions, to express itself tu praises and thanksgivings to 
God. 

Such, I conceive, to be the design of the whole passage : 
but, conoemiag this influence of God's Spirit, men have faUen 
into two mistakes, which, though founded cm the same false 
principle, are yet opposite to eadi other ; and, though opposite, 
are equally dangerous, the one to religion, die other to morals. 
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Sone men, virtiKMHi in dMir coiidiacl» aad aaiiovi ia ilrair &itfa» 
»eilher perceiviog the operalMHi of (he Spirit wilhitt tlMmwiTeSi 
ner hearing that others, of a eober and ralioaai piety* prelead 
to niofa eeiwatioas, impute this whole aolien toenthosiasm, and 
8»ppose» that the proaiises of the Scripture are either nieunder* 
stood, or extend net to these tisMS. Others, having a temper 
mere affKted by religious subjects, and being fully ooayiooed, 
that good CbristiaaB, in aU ages, may evpeet the divine anist* 
anee, easily taaey that they peroeiye it, and are very apt to 
mistafce the suggestaoos of a warm imagination for the dictates 
of the Holy Spirit. The two errors seem to be derived from 
this one principle ; that, whenever omr minds are inflnenced, we 
cauot be ignonmt, by whom, and in what manner, they are ia* 
flaenced ; a prinoiple contradictory to constant experience. We 
are perpetually ooasoioos of changes in our sentiments and ia* 
clinationB, without knowing or attending to the causes of those 
chaages ; we even proceed to actions, the nM>tives to which 
escape our observatioo. When the origin of any opinion is 
within our own minds, we frequently do not remark it ; when 
it is without them, we are as frequently unable to discover it, 
Thedisporitions of thesea man convenes witii, the stadieshe is 
engaged in, the amoseoKents he fellows, imperceptibly riter his 
sentiments mm sn^fecls, with which they seem to have little 
oonnexien. The state of his body, every external accident, 
even the weather afecls his mind more than he caa believe^ 
till repeated experience has convinced him. If aM these triles 
can influence us, and if Um influence of causes so obvious is 
often unnoticed ; can it be a question, whedier we may not be 
secretly guided by an omnipotent and spiritual Director ? It is 
equally irrational to conclude, either, because we are not sen- 
sible of his assistance, that none is given ; or, because we rely on 
God's promises, that the assistance given must neooswrily be 
perceivML DifficullieB of the same kind have been the ooca^ 
aiou of similar mistakes in nataral religion. One of its clearest 
doctrines is, that the providence of Ood extends to all his 
crea tur es; but, whilst, among some men, the assured belief of 
thw great truth turns almost every natural event into a divine 
judgment, and leads them to interpret, always presumptuously, 
ami often absunUy, the mysteries of God's moral government; 
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by Others the troth itself is questioned, because they canuot 
discern the particular marks of his interposition. It ia not easy 
to determine, either in the doctrine of proyidence or grace, 
which is the more arrogant or more dangerous folly ; to pretend 
to discover God's secret counsels, or to deny thehr efficacy. 
This breaks off some of the strongest bonds of religion : that 
fastens imaginary lK>nds, which often prove destructive to mo- 
rality. Unless men believe, that the Supreme Governor of the 
world directs all events, that he teaches his servants true wis- 
dom, and conducts tiiem to virtue and happiness, they will offer 
him neither prayers nor thanks for these important benefits ; 
they will not entertain a just sense either of their dependence 
on him, or his goodness towards them: if, on the contrary, 
they imagine, that they can penetrate the designs of God's 
providence, or that they feel his Spirit sensibly conducting 
them, at particular seasons, to particular purposes ; these no- 
tices will be thought to release them from all other obligations : 
and the experience of many ages has shown, that none deviate 
so openly and boldly from the plain high road of moral virtue, 
as those who blasphemously pretend to follow the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. He, who is really filled with 
spiritual wisdom, avoids both these errors: he acknowleges, 
that every good and every perfect gift is fix>m above, coming 
down from the Father of Light ; that the support of true reli* 
gion, both in knowlege and practice, is to be ascribed to his 
influence, as much as the preservation of order and beauty id 
the natural world to his continual providence ; but as we are 
ignorant how the instincts of animals, the powers of vegetation, 
and even the forces of hrute matter are communicated, so must 
we be content to be ignorant of the nature and particular efiects 
of the divine illuminations. It is sufficient for us to understand 
the means of obtaining them : these are humble prayers to 
God, serious attention to the importance of the blessings we 
ask, and earnest endeavors to prepare both our souls and bodies 
for their reception. Some necessary parts of this preparation, 
as we have seen, the apostle had in view, when he required 
temperance, and care to improve their understandings, of those 
who would be filled with the Spirit. If this Divine Being 
^omes to make his abode with us, he will expect to find 
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habitations* according to the detcription in our Saviour't pa«» 
rable, * empty, swept^ and garnished ;' that is, free from any 
victous inmates which may disturb, from any pollutions which 
may offend him ; and adorned, as far as our natural faculties 
are able to adorn them, with wisdom and virtue. Thus may 
our bodies become the temples of the Holy Ghost. But whe- 
ther they shall be consecrated to him, or remain the sinks of 
vice and cwruption, is th|e subject of our free choice. If there 
be any difficulty in the determination, we may submit it to the 
judgment of a sensible heathen. In the reign of Alexander 
Sevenis, a dispute arose at Rome, between some Christians 
and a company of yintners, about a piece of waste ground, on 
which the Christians wanted to build a church, and the others 
a tavern. The title was doubtful, the parties obstinate : the 
cause came on at- last before the emperor,- who, when the 
grounds of justice could not be ascertained, decided it on a re- 
ligious consideimtion. Though little acquainted with Chris- 
tianity, be judged in favor of the Christians: ** It is better," 
said be, " that the ground be employed for the worship of God, 
in any manner, than for luxury and excess." So did a heathen 
determine, even of an unhallowed place ; and surely a Chris- 
tian will think it an impious profanation to make that body a 
receptacle for wine, which was chosen for a temple by the 
living God. 
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SUMMARY OP DISCOURSE XIV. 

LVKE» CHAP. XV.— VERSES 11, 12. 

No method of instruction coold promise greater success 
among the Jews^ so little used to reason on religious subjects, 
and so prejudiced against our Saviour's doctrines, than a fre- 
quent use of parables: this fully shown. In the discourse 
from which the text is taken, our Saviour's principal design, 
as appears from the connexion of the sevend parts, was to 
teaok the dodsine of universal redemption : but the calling of 
the Gentiles, and their admission into the Messiah's kingdom, 
were so opposed to the prejudices, and so offensive to the pride 
of the Israelites, that they never would have listened to a per- 
son, who, assuming the character of a divine messenger, had re- 
presented these as the leading points in his commission : their 
prejudices were therefore to be first removed, before the docr 
trine could be proposed openly: excellency of the parable in 
this point of view considered : like many others in the gospel, 
it not only enabled men to comprehend the important doctrines 
which it was intended to convey, but afforded also considerable 
evidence of their truth : this enlarged on. 

But the advantages of this method of teaching could not all 
be received by the same persons, or in the same age« To the 
first hearers the letter of parables was familiar, the spirit im- 
penetrable : this enlarged on : by us, on the contrary, the allu- 
sions, in a parable, to God's spiritual kingdom, &c. are often 
better understood and observed than the circumstances of the 
parable itself, or its moral instruction and admonition : this 
point enlarged on. The mysterious sense of the present parable 
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being dropped, the obsenrationi on it will be confined to three 
points; namely, the behavior of the prodigal; the wretched 
condition to which vice had reduced him ; and the relief he ob- 
tained from his father's kindness. 

1. 1. On the first, it may be observed, that the yoong man's 
extravagance was not of the meet criminal kind : this shown. 

2. Another alleviation of the prodigal's fault shown, by the 
situation in which he committed it. 

3. And if bis beharior thus far admits of some apology, all 
that follows deserves praise : this fully shown. 

II. Reflections on the wretched state to which his vices had 
reduced him : circumstances of this touched on in the parable. 
1. When, from a life of luxury and riot, he had been forced 
down to the meanest servitude, there arises an extraordinary 
famine in the country : this enlarged on. 2. The obvious con- 
sequences of an expensive course are sufficiently grievoos. The 
same vice, which ruins a man's fortunes, makes him unable to 
repair them : this dilated on. 3. If in this wretched state he 
met with uo pity ; if, when he is compelled to feed with swine, 
no one relieves him; this neglect has in it nothing to sur- 
prise us : it is fully justified by the common behavior of man- 
kind. 

III. But there renains^owe gleam of hope. for the piodigal : 
his father is tender and benevolent, and might perhaps as- 
suage his sorrows, if he durst discover them to him. Neces- 
sity gives him confidence; he makes the trial, and succeeds 
beyond his utmost wishes: conduct of both parties dilated on : 
state in which the prodigal is content to remain, and in which 
the parable leaves him : intimation of what is thereby designed 
for our instruction. Concluding view of the principal circum- 
stances of the parable, and of the moral instructions which were 
meant to be conveyed to us. 
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DISCOURSE XIV. 



THE PRODIGAL SON. 



LUK£» CHAP. XV. — VERSES 11, 12. 

And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the younger of 
them said unto his father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. 

Among roeD, so little accustomed to reason on religious 
subjects^ and so much prejudiced against many of the doctrines 
revealed by our Saviour, as his countrymen, the Jews, were, no 
method of instruction could seem to promise greater success 
than the frequent use of parables. These diort stories would 
be soon conceived and long retbembered ; and in most of them 
some moral and religious truths are so plainly contained, that 
they could scarce be overlooked, even by an ignorant and in- 
attentive people : but such obvious truths are far from being the 
whole instruction contained in them. These are oflten no more 
than preludes to the main designs ; intended only to open the 
minds of the hearers, apd to lead them gradually to those im- 
portant Christian doctrines, which they were not at first able to 
receive. Matters too high for their mean conceptions were in- 
troduced to them in a humble dress; but one, which would 
certainly fall off as the knowlege of religion advanced, and 
would then suffer the truths to appear in their genuine f<Mrms. 
When therefore our Saviour is said by the evangelist to have 
spoken to the Jews in parables, ' that seeing they might not per- 
ceive, and hearing they might not understand,' it was not from 
a disposition to dispense his instructions penuriously : this would 
have ill suited with his repeated declarations, that he came to 
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be the light of the world ; but from the necettity of veiliog thai 
light before eyes that were not accustomed to it, and would 
turn away from its unusual brightness. 

Thus, in the discourse from which my text is taken, our Sa-» 
riour's principal design was, as appears from the connexion of 
the several parts, to teach the doctrine of universal redemption : 
but the calling of the Gentiles to the knowlege of the true God, 
and their admission into the kingdom of the Messiah, were 
things so opposite to the prejudices, and so offensive to the 
pride of the Israelites, that they would never have listened to 
a person, who, assuming the character of a divine messenger, 
had represented these as the leading points in his commission. 
Their prejudices were first to be removed, before the doctrine 
could be proposed openly : it was therefore of necessity to be 
wrapped in some parable; and such a parable was chosen, as 
would answer both the purposes ; would first furnish reflections 
the most proper to prepare the mind for receiving the mystery ; 
and, to a mind rightly prepared, would infallibly unfold tbQ 
mystery itself. The hearers of the parable, how ignorant so* 
ever, could not but observe its striking circumstances: the 
miseries which the vices of the younger son bring on him ; thf 
eficacy of his repentance ; the willingness of his father to par* 
don him; the murmurs of his brother at the kind reception 
given: and when, by their attention to these circumstances, 
they had learned to pity the wandering prodigal, and rejoice at 
his return ; to love and admire the benevolence of his father, 
and to hear with indignation the unreasonable complaints of his 
brother; they would then be properly qualified to look into the 
true meaning of the well-feigned tale, and the progress of Christr 
ianity in every nation would help to open it. They would now 
consider the parable, as shadowing out God's conduct towards 
mankind : the younger son, as the emblem of the heathens^ 
who, having sepeurated themselves from the great Father of the 
world, and having lost or corrupted that portion of religious 
knowlege which he had given to all his children, were become 
the servants of vice and error ; but were now to be restored on 
their repentance, and received into the household of God : and 
the elder son as representing the Jews, who boasted that they 
had long served the true God, repined that others should par- 
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^tftke of their priyileges, and refused to enter isto their Father's 
home, the Christiea church, when they saw that the Qentiles 
were admitted also. They, who aekoowleged this application 
ef the parable to be proper, could not but confess^ that all the 
complaints of the Jews were selfish and nwlevolent ; and that 
the divine economy was, in this instance, like that of the good 
father, who went out to a great distance to meet his returning' 
■on, and replaced him in his family with expressions of more 
than ordinary pleasure : and thus the parable before ua^ like 
many others in the gospel, did not only enable men to compre- 
hend the important doctrines it was intended to conyey, but 
affnrded also considerable evidence of their truth : for such con- 
duct aa nature recommends to good and wise men, fathera or 
magistrates, may well be expected from the Author of nature ; 
and that connexion between vice and misery, repentance and 
the alleviations of tbat misery, which individuals experience, 
might lead them to fear or hope, that there would be found 
somewhat corresponding to it in the more general plan of God*8 
dealings with mankind. 

But the advantages of this method of teaching could not all 
be received* by the same persons, or in the same age. To the 
first hearers, the letter of the parablea was familiar, the spirit 
impenetrable : the primary sense would supply them with much 
useful knowlege ; but the allusions to the kingdom of God, to 
the condition of mankind in this world under the Christian dis- 
pensation, or to the distribution of rewards and punishments in 
Another, were then obscure. By us, on the contrary, these al- 
lusions are often better understood, or more carefully observed, 
than the circumstances of the parable itself, 'or the moral instruc- 
tions or admonitions it suggests : and indeed the former we may 
pursue too far, when we fancy such an exact resemblance be- 
tween the minute parts of the relation, and the doctrine which 
it covers, as was never designed either in our Saviour's, or in 
any other the most celebrated apologues : but, in our inquiries 
for the moral truths contained in them, there is no danger of 
being misled by too close an attention to every part. I shall 
therefore here drop the mysterious sense of the parable, and, 
considering it only as a plain domestic story, shall confine my- 
self to such observations as may arise on three points ; namely. 
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the behavior of the prodigal, the wretehed coedttioo to ^ich 
hia yice ledaced hiniy and the relief he obtained from his father's 
kindness. 

I. 1. On the first it may be obserred» that the eztraTagance 
of the young man was not of the most criminal kind. Several 
circumstances mentioned in the parable eztennate» though they 
do not excuse, his offence. What he wasted was his own: 
there does not appear any degree of injustice mixed with his 
folly. His request to his father is, ' Give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me/ ro hrifiaXXov fiipo$ rlls ohtriasj the 
portion that belongeth to me by the laws. This is the import 
of the expression in other writers, and the most natural inters 
pretation of it here. The. reference may be to the laws either 
of the Jews or of the Romans : for in this they agreed ; that they 
did not allow to the father of a family the voluntary distribu- 
tion of his whole estate, but allotted a certain portion to every 
son. The young man therefore <mly desires the immediate pos- 
session of that fortune, which, according to the usual course of 
things, must after a few years devolve to him. He easily ob- 
tains his request from an indulgent father, and is in as much 
haste to dissipate his riches as he was to poss e ss them : but 
though common reason justly eensures his imprudence, the sanse 
reason distinguishes it from the aggravated fault of those, who 
run into riotous expenses, greater than they are able topay ; or 
even of those, who, having nothing that is properly their own, 
lavish more than is given them willingly by their friends. 

2. Another alleviation of the prodigars fault Is the situation 
in which he commits it. Having gathered all together, he re^ 
moves, with his father's consent, it seems, (for what purpose is 
not mentioned ; perhaps to improve his fortune by trade) into a 
distant country. In that distant country, far from all the 
friends whose advice or admonitions might have checked his 
extravagant folly, he consumes his substance. His own con«- 
science indeed ought to have checked it : but yet he is entitled 
to more lenity in our censure, than if he had continued in a 
course of vain and luxurious expense, unmoved by any of diose 
exhortations and remonstrances, to which nature and religion 
most obliged him to attend, 
a. And, if the young maa*s behavior thus far admits of some 
pow. o 
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apology* all that follows deserves praise. ' When he has spent 
all/ still steady to the principles of justice, he is willing to earn 
bread by any honest employment. He becomes a servant to a 
foreigner, and submits to the meanest, and then the most de- 
tested of all ofBceSy that of feeding swine ; animals by the 
Jewish law unclean, and not less so in the opinions of several 
neighboring nations. Whoever touched them was looked on 
as polluted ; and 'with the keepers of them, none, even among: 
the dregs of the people, would intermarry or associate them* 
selves. Yet so justly sensible is the prodigal of his former 
wickedness ; so strongly does he feel the shame of appearing in 
his father's presence ; that he rather undertakes this hateful, 
employment, than he will venture to approach him : but, being 
wholly unable to preserve his life by any labor, he resolves at 
last, with the fullest and most humble confession of his crimes, 
to implore such a degree of forgiveness, that he may be re- 
ceived in the lowest station in his father's family ; consenting to 
be placed, even below his slaves, in the rank of a hired servant. 
It may perhaps not be easily reconcilecf to our ideas, but it 
seems highly probable, that the condition of such a servant, 
when not hired to exercise any art or skill, but merely to labor, 
was, in many respects, inferior to that of a household slave. 
The master's interest in the preservation of the life and health 
of his slave ; humanity towards persons, to whom nature had 
allotted (that was the doctrine of philosophers and lawyers in 
those times) a station below the rest of mankind ; and the affec- 
tion, which usually grows up in a man's mind towards those 
with whom he has a permanent connexion and frequent inter- 
course, — would all contribute to mitigate the rigors of domestic 
slavery : but with the hired servant the master had no farther 
concern than to pay him for his stated labor ; and any tender- 
ness to him would be, in a great degree, prevented by the con- 
tempt attending this condition, when it was not the most com- 
mon, and rarely befel men, hut through their own misconduct. 

II. While we behold a young man, born to better hopes, 
now looking up with eager desire to such a situation as this, 
we are led to reflect on the wretched state to which his vices 
have reduced him ; a state of extreme want, the more severely 
felt from a habit of expense^ and aggravated by an uncommon 
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and unforeseen calamity ; without any ability to supply that 
want by his own industry, or any expectation of relief from the 
compassion of others. Each of these circumstances is touched 
in the pvable. 1. When, from a life of luxury and riot» he 
had been forced to descend to the meanest serritude, there 
arises an extraordinary famine in the country. Nor ought this 
to be conside'red as an unnatural aggravation of the misery 
which follows extravagance ; for, though many prodigals may 
escape this particular calamity, and not fall into times of fs- 
mine ; there are few among them, who suffer those evils only, 
which they had reason to expect ; few, who do not find, to- 
gether wiUi the load of afflictions they have brought on them- 
selves, some foreign and accidental weight to oppress them. 
2. But the obvious consequences of an expensive course are 
sufficiently grievous. The same vice, be it intemperance, va- 
nity, or indolence, which ruins a man's fortunes, makes him 
unable to repair them : all, or any of these bad habits, gra- 
dually destroy the best faculties of his mind, the health and 
activity of his body. Had not the prodigal rendered himself 
unfit for any liberal or reputable employment, he would not 
have undertaken the meanest and most disgraceful : nor would 
a master have chosen any, but the weakest and worst of his 
servants, for an office which required neither strength nor un- 
derstanding. 3. If, in this wretched condition, he meets with no 
pity ; if, when he is compelled, by the sharpness of his hunger, 
to partake with the swine in such food, as can neither satisfy 
his appetite nor preserve his life, yet no man relieves him ; 
this neglect has in it nothing to surprise us. The representation 
is4ully justified by the common behavior of mankind. Their 
compassion does not rise in proportion to the sufferings which a 
man brings on himself ; or, if they feel the sentiments of pity, 
they are restrained from the exercise of it, by despair of success : 
for how can they hope to support him, who has voluntarily cast 
himself to the ground ; or how make him happy with a little, 
who has been accustomed to lavish much ? 

III. But there remains still one gleam of comfort for the 
prodigal : his father is tender and benevolent ; and might per- 
haps assuage his sorrows, if he durst discover them unto him. 
Necessity gives him confidence : he makes the trial, and sue- 
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ceeds beyond hb utmost wishes. As soon as his approach is 
known, the kind father runs to meet him ; fails on his neck, 
and kisses him ; and orders immediately to be brought to him 
a robe, a ring» and shoes, the several parts of dress, which dis- 
tingubhed a freeman from a slave ; thereby showing, that he 
receives him, not as a servant, but as a son ; and he celebrates 
hb return with unusual festivity. But, amidst all this tender- 
ness and joy, the good man forgets not what reason and justice 
require of him. Mark what be says to his elder son : ' All that 
I have b thine/ Imagine not, that your younger brother shall 
again divide the inheritance with you : what belonged to him be- 
has consumed: all that I retained is for your use: we must relieve 
him from his present dbtress : we have great reason to rejoice 
at the amendment begun in him, and to encourage him in it 
by expressions of satbfaction and kindness. But the chief evi- 
dence of this amendment is, that he seems content to bear 
(what I shall not attempt to remove by injuring you) the natural 
punishment of his crimes, and to pass the remainder of hb days 
in poverty and dependence. In this situation the parable 
leaves him ; plainly intimating to us, that, notwithstanding all 
which may be justly alleged in extenuation of hb guilt, and 
all which he has already suffered for it, neither the sincerity of 
hb own repentance, nor the lenity of hb father*8 temper, though 
they may indeed alleviate his misfortunes, can restore him to 
the condition from which he has fallen. 

Let us now take a short view of the principal circumstanceB 
of the parable, and of the moral instructions it was designed to 
convey to us. First, it plainly teaches us, what young persons 
especially often want to learn, that vice and folly, though not 
of the worst kind, are yet followed by great misery, even in this 
life. Those, who have not had much experience, are apt to 
commit faults, without thinking of the natural consequences to 
be expected, or without believing that such consequences will 
befal them ; but their want of attention, or disbelief, b so far 
from a security, that it only exposes them to greater dangers. 
The young man in the parable, we may suppose, did not fore- 
see his own ruin ; certainly he did not foresee the extraordi- 
nary famine which followed it, and reduced him to^a starving 
condition. The next thing, which the parable teaches i|s, is, 
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that the evils we bring on ouraelres are often more lasting than 
the vices or follies which occasion them. We may presently, 
and without deugn, make oaraelves miserable ; but it requires 
a long time, and strong resolutions, to restore us to happiness* 
The prodigal, when he was willing to provide for himself, was 
not qualified fpr any reputable or useful employment. He con- 
tinued to suffer after he ceased to be criminal: nay, even 
his indulgent father did not attempt to raise him from that low 
estate, to which his vices had reduced him* Lasdy, the beha* 
vior of the father in the parable was plainly intended to give 
us right conceptions of God's compassion towards repenting sin- 
ners, and th^eby to encourage us to repentance and reforma- 
tion. The happy father, running out to his son, kissing and 
embracing him, putting the best robe on him, and receiving 
him with expressions of the greatest joy, is a just representation 
of the loving-kindness of God towards pemteHts. But that 
fclher makes a wide diftrence between die penitent son and 
iiim who had never offended : and there is reason to beUeve^ 
tfiat the Great Father of mankind, though he will receive with 
compassion and tenderness all those wanderers, who shall at 
last return to his household, wUl yet reserve the chief mansions 
(and in his house, as his Son has declared, are many mansions) 
for those dutiful children, wh5 have never departed very far, 
nor for a long tiiiie, from their obeditece. 
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2 PETER, CHAP. III. — VERSE 15. 

Concerning the kind and decree of that wisdom which 
was given to the first teachers of Christianity, many difficult 
questions have been proposed, and many self-conceited per- 
sons have been found to answer them, fancying themselves able 
to determine what kind and degree of perfection we should 
expect in pieces dictated by the Holy Spirit, or composed 
under his direction. Bat they, who ^;ree in the theory, dif- 
fer in the application of it : several of their opinions stated 
and commented on : the foundation of their folly pointed out» 
in their method of reasoning on hypothesis. Men are liable to 
the same errors in the study of revelation as in that of the 
natural world, and may avoid them by a like caution. Folly 
of expecting that God's commands should be conveyed in the 
most elegant of all writings, and that the relation of our Sa* 
yiour*s life should be the most full and precise of all narratives,, 
pointed out. Men may frame numberless conclusions about 
divine revelation, all derived from the same kind of principles* 
every one of which is unsupported, and some evidently contra- 
dicted by history and experience, from which alone our in- 
quiries should begin. By searching the Scriptures, we should 
endeavor to discover what have been the methods of Provi- 
dence in promulgating and preserving the knowlege of Christ* 
ianity. When our reasoning is thus grounded on facts, we 
shall run no danger, &c. 

The epistles of Si^ Paul are here intended to be ooosidefecl 
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as ao example of this kind of inquiry* and to be compared 
with the circumstances of his education and conversion ; whence 
it will surely appear, that the wisdom given him was from 
above* &c 

Here it must first be noticed, that every question concerning 
the inspiration of Scripture is a question among Christians 
only, not between them and unbelievers: this enlarged on. 
We are therefore to presume, as matters of fact, the divine 
mission of Christ, the genuineness of the Scriptures, and the 
truth of the history delivered in them. 

In this history, St Paul appears, at first, a declared enemy 
and persecutor of Christianity, but he is suddenly and mira- 
culously converted to a zealous teacher of it : he does not set 
himself to inquire what this new doctrine is, dec. but assumes 
at once the character of an apostle. But how did he learn the 
doctrines which he taught ? His own answer is, / certify you, 
brethren, thai the gatpei, which was preached of »€, is not after 
men, &c. The doctrines, and his appointment to preach them, 
were immediately revealed to him ; that is, his knowlege of 
them was inspired. Meaning of ' revealed* and * inspired ' shown 
to be the same : hence the wisdom with which he wrote his 
epistles. The word * wisdom' is used, both by St. Peter and St. 
Paul, for the knowlege of the gospel. The other apostles 
likewise were taught of God, by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost : this enlarged on : hence the doctrines which they and 
St. Paul preached, and the books which they wrote, were in* 
spired. 

But he must have a strange notion of inspiration, who main- 
tains, that its influence on the minds of the apostles was not per- 
manent but transitory; adapted only to special occasions; and, 
when these were served, presently suspended or withdrawn* 
Natural faculties of the human mind enlarged on ; and there 
18 no reason to believe that the suggestions of the Holy Spirit 
were subversive of these : this enlarged on. Gradual supply of 
knowlege by the Holy Spirit considered. 
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But this wiadom consisted not id the enticiDg words of h«- 
maa device. The business of Christianity was to instruct man- 
kind in the mysteries of their redemption , and in their duties, 
with the consequences of obedience or neglect ; and here the 
graces of human eloquence might well be spared : this en- 
larged on. 

The form and character of St. Pliul's epistles were deriyed 
from the circumstances of his early life : from his education in 
the schools of Tarsus ; this shown : from his occupation ; this 
shown : from his attendance in the school of Gamaliel, and his 
instruction in all the learning of the Jewish doctors; this also 
shown. Absurdity of those, who maintain an tn^ration of 
style^&c. as well as of religious wisdom. Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE XV. 

THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF INSPIRA- 
TION, ILLUSTRATED FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF ST. PAUL* 



2 PBTBR, CHAP. III. — YBR8B 15. 

Eren as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom 
giren unto him, hath written unto you. 

CoMCSKMiNG the kind mod degree of that wiadom which 
wee giyen to tlie fint teachers of Christiaailj, many difficult 
ijiiestioM ha?e been propoied : hot bow many and how diffi-^ 
odt soever they be, t&ere aie foond men hardy enovgh to effetf 
awwers to them all oat of their own preeoneeired opinions. 
The old philoBoplMn. struck with admiration of their eminent 
masters aad teachers, ised to say, that Jupiter, were he to speak 
Ghreek, would imitate the copiousness of Plato, and that the 
Muses coBTened in the sweet language of Xenophon : and 
these ChristiaBS| no less presumptuous than the heathens, fancy 
themselves able to determine of what kind the discourses most 
be which are written in heaven ; or what degree of perfection 
we may expect to find in pieces dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
or composed under his direction. Having formed to them« 
sdves an idea of excellency in writing, they presumefliat the 
BMthod, the sentiments, and the language of every inspired 
book must perfectly correspond to it. But they, who agree iif 
the tfaeovy, diffir widely in the application of it. Some of 
them, men commendable rather for pious zeal than for critical 
judgment or great learning, seriously mAiatain, that every part 
of the sacred voIusm is accurate, elegant, magnificent ; that 
St. Paul, in particular, surpasses the wisest philoBOphers of 
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Greece in abvndaQce aod weight of matter ; the most eloqnenC 
of its orators id sublimity of conception and expression : and 
this superiority they suppose cannot be disputed, if the divine 
origin of the writings be allowed ; whilst another, of a more 
refined taste, who excels no less in an easy and polished style, 
than he is deficient in just reasoning and sound theology, 
represents the books of the New Testament as abounding with. 
barbarous idioms, and, on the whole, so awkwardly put toge- 
ther, that they may easily be believed to be the productions of 
illiterate fishermen or mean mechanics ; but he cannot persuade 
himself that they are in any degree suitable to our notions of 
the Supreme Being, or to that absolute perfection which is 
essential to his nature, and evidently impressed on all his 
works: and hence he would infer, that the influence of the 
Holy Spirit on the minds of the apostles was occasional 
only, and that he did not constantly guide their judgment or 
inspire their language. Which of these opinions is more remote 
from the truth, is a question of curiosity rather than of import- 
ance ; since the errors, though they run to opposite condasions, 
spring from the same mistaken method of reasoning ; and thai 
a method, which, to whatever subject it is applied, is fruitful o£ 
falsehood. You know very well into what diifioulties and 
mistakes men betrayed themselves in the study of nature, when, 
instead of laying the foundations of their philosophy in expe- 
rience, they formed imaginary systems, and endeavored .to 
adapt the works of God to these fictions; nor can it have 
escaped your notice, how vain would be an attempt to deduce 
from our ideas of God's attributes the plan of his moral govern- 
ment : but when, in these two great subjects of inquiry, we 
. begin with experiments and observations, we soon discovery 
both in the natural and moral world, proofs of consummate 
wisdom ; and, as our knowlege increases, these proofs beoome 
clearer, and more numerous. In the study of revelation, men 
are liable to the like errors, and may avoid them by the like 
caution. When, from their own notions of pr<q»riety and re^ti* 
tude, they presume to decide what ought to be the means used 
by the Deity, in the communication of his will to mankind; 
they decide questions, of which nature has not, in any. degree, 
enabled them to judge ; and^ therefore, it is no wonder that the 
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espectalioiM tbey fonn are aeMom aaswered by the events. 
They expect that the oomiDaiids of Ood ihouU be coB?eyed i» 
none bat the cleereit end meet etegaatof all writioe^B: with 
equal reason might they suppose, that every one, originally 
Goankissioned to preach the goepel, must have had a fuller and 
sweeter voice, a moie< commanding or more captivating pre« 
sence and aspect, than ever graced any other orator, or forced 
the attention and won the affections of an audiettce. They ex- 
pect that the relations of our Saviour's life and miracles should 
be the fullest and moat precise of all narratives. Just as wisely 
have others pretended, that the miracles themselves ought all 
to have been performed, as some indeed were, in the most public 
places, at times of the greatest concourse, and with ciroum-* 
stances that must command universal assent; and as reasonably 
might it be alleged, that truths so momentous as the doctrines 
of Christianity ought not to have been concealed from any in* 
dividual of any age or nation. Thus may men frame number- 
less conclusions about divine revelation, all derived from the 
same kind of principles; everyone of which is wholly un- 
supported, some evidently contradicted, by history and expe- 
rience* 

From these alone our inquiries should all begin. By search- 
ing the Scriptures, we should endeavor to discover what 
have been the methods of Providence in promulgating and pre-* 
serving the knowlege of Christianity. When our reasoning |s 
thus grounded on facts, not on speculations, we shall be in no 
danger either of mistakii^^ human workmanship for divine ; or 
of questioning the authority of a divine messenger, because his 
habit is of human texture. 

As an example of this method of inquiry, I intend to cen- 
sider, at present, the Epistles of St. Paul, and to compare 
them, as far as the limits of this discourse will allow, with the 
circumstances of his education and conversion ; from which 
comparison it i will appear, I think, indisputably, that the wis- 
dom contained in them was given him from above, and, very 
probably, that the style and composition was his own. 

But, here let it be first observed^ that every question con- 
cerning the inspiration of Scripture is a question among Christ- 
ians only > not between theia and unbelievers. Till a man is 
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OMvuced thai ow iriigion CMMoriginaUy from CM, Imw ■•t 
ooncerMd to inq«ire about tho ooBrejaace of it to oftor agat: 
and 10 yaia ftboaldwo attempt to pro^e to him tliat the 
booka coataioing it were inapired, before lie haa leaned by 
whom tboae books were writtea^ and adante the aaChore to bo 
credible witnemes of the ftM^ts they relate. We are therefore 
to preaume, as matten already eatabliahed, the dmne nuaaioM 
of Jeaua Chriat, the genuinenem of the Scriptnraa, and dw 
trath of the hiatory delivered in them. In thia hiatory 8t. Paal 
appears at firat a wann oppoaer of Chiiatiaoity» and an open 
penacutor of all who profeaaed it ; bat he ia auddenly and mi- 
ncnloualy ooaverted^ and ohanged, at oneOy from a declared 
enemy, not, aa nught haye been expected, to a diaciple, bat to 
a teacher of our religion. He doea not aet himaelf to inquire what 
thia new doctrine ia ; he confera not with any of thoae who 
were apoatlea before him, nor eondeacenda to be inatructed by 
them in the way of aalvation ; but, before he aeea any one <rf 
them, or ia known by face to the Christiana in Jodea, he aa- 
somes the charecter and office of an apostle.* But how did he 
learn the doctrines which he undertook to teach ? Let him 
answer for himself: * I certify you, brethren, that the gospel 
which was preached of me, is not after men ; for I nei^r 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.' t And again he styles himrelf an * apostle, 
m>t of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.' I The doctrines of Christianity, and his appointment 
to be a preacher of it, were immediately revealed to him ; or, 
as the same thing may be otherwise ezpreaaed, hia knowlege of 
them waa inspired : for there seems to be no intelligible dis- 
tinction between original revelation and inspiration. That su- 
pernatural knowlege may be communicated to the human mind 
in various manners, we have no reason to deny ; but, the man- 
ners being all unknown to us, we can distinguish the gifb of 
the Spirit only by their effecti. When one mah was enabled 
to speak many languages, another to prophesy, another to ud- 
derstand myateries, or the obscure panages of the Old Testa- 
ment, the diversity of the celestial gifts was evident; but 

• Gal. i. H. t lb. w. 16, ace. J lb. ver. 1. 
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whea tbe kaowlage impre«ed was tii« mne, we are able to con- 
orire DO dUfeienoe in liie impwioa. Whether we aaj, that 
the new doctriaea weie revealed or iaepbed^ the aaeaaiag b 
•laetly the aaae* Thejr* whoae nndeiatandiiigB were fiimfohed 
hy the Holy Sphrit with mote than hvniaa kaowlege, were in* 
apirad : they, who eoaunitted suoh knowlege to wriUof , made 
laapued books. To St. Pinl, aa the aeooant of hb condod 
OB hb eo B ive t a i an, aad hb own expfeM declaratioaa manifestly 
lirove, were the dkietriaea of Christiauty revealed fmn heaveuk 
Thbwasthe wisdom, with whidi he wrote hb episdes: the 
word 'wisdom' b here ased by St. Peter, aa itb fireqaeatly by 
8t Paal himself, fer the knowlege of the fospd. llie other 
apostles likewise were taaght of God: for, though they ooa- 
veraed with cmr Saviour on earth, yet he referred them to an- 
other instructor, whom he would send amongst them ; and it 
was not till aflerthe descent of the Holy Ghost, that they fully 
oomprehended their Master's purpose, or the true nature of hb 
rriigion. If then St. Pliul did not learn the Christian system 
from the other apostles, nor they from Christ, but both he and 
they received it immediately by the operatiiNUi of God's Spirit ; 
it b evident, that the doctrines they preached, and the books 
they vnote, were inspired : but the author must have had some 
very different notion of inspiration, if indeed he had any die- 
tiact notion of it, who has maintained, that its inftnence on the 
minds of the apostles was not permanent, but transitory ; 
adapted only to special occasions, and, when these were served, 
presently suspended or withdrawn. The natural faculties of 
the human mind enable it to retain the knowlege it has once 
acquired, especially if that knowlege be clear aad important. 
None could be more important, or more justly claim attention, 
than the suggestious of the Holy Spirit ; and there b no reason 
lo believe, that they were either obscure in themselves, or de* 
stmctive of a man's natural faculties : bat, as long as the me* 
mory retained the divine communications, so long did the inspi- 
ration continue ; and thb, we may presume, was usually as long 
as the apostles lived. It must indeed be acknowleged, (and 
hence may have arisen the error we are speaking of) that they 
who were favored with the illuminations of the Spirit, did not 
all immediately undetatand the whole scheme of Christianity. 
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We find them po wo aa e d of eztrmordinaiy gifb, and yet donbi* 
tng about their ordioary proceeding ; not agreeing, either who 
were to be admitted, or what were the terms of admiflMon, into 
the gospel covenant : for the. Holy Ghoet» imitating the course 
of GodV natural providence, and treating them first like babes, 
gradually supplied their minds with wisdom, till they came to 
the full stature of a perfect Christian. 

But this wisdom consisted not in enticing words of human 
device : the business of Christianity was to instruct mankind in 
the mysteries of their redemption ; to teach them what duties 
God requires of tfaem, and what will be the consequences of 
their obedience or disobedience to. his commands ; and here 
tha graces of human eloquence might sufeiy be spared. The 
joys of heuTen, and the terrors of future torments, may be al^ 
lowed to have their influence, though set forth in plain and 
artless, or even in rude and uncouth language. Of virfaatever 
kind the language be, it had probably no other source than the 
natural abilities of the writers. The form and character of Sk 
Faul's qiisUes, we shaH fiad to have been derived from the cir- 
cumstances of his early life. Tarsus, where he was born, and 
where his parents dwelt, was, in that age, a celebrated seat of 
beaming : but, in every seat of ancient learning, eloquence held 
« principal rank ; and each species of it was denominated from 
the place, where it was. most practised, or in the greatest per- 
fection. Thus we read of the chaste Attic eloquence, and of 
the florid Asiatic ; and Tarsus also gave name to its peculiar 
node.* The last b indeed the least known, because, from the 
▼ery nature of it, its productions were not likely to remain. 
The Tarsic eloquence was employed in sudden and unpremedi* 
tated harangues : and St. Paul, long accustomed to composi- 
tions of this sort, transferred the style and manner. from speak- 
ing to writing. He seems to have written his epistles with the 
force of a speaker ; not opening the way to his subject, nor ad- 
Tancing gradually towards it, but rushing into it. Little soli- 
citous about method, he is often drawn from his design by the 

* Some account of the schools, exercises, &c. of Tarsus, may be 
seen in Strabo, lib. xiv. See also Blackweirs Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus, vol. ii. 
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aocUsBlal uae of an expteMMMi or a woid ; mod neither when he 
quiU his purpoee, nor when he returns to it again, does he em- 
ploy the usnai forms of transition. Sometimes he assumes an- 
other person^and introduces a kind of dialogue ; in which it is 
not always easy to distinguish who is speaking, the objector or 
answerer. Lastly, he abounds with broken -sentences, bold 
figures, and hard, far-fotthed metaphors. These peculiarities 
in the apostle's manner occasion continual difficulties, and 
therefore could not escape the notice of his commentators; of 
whom the most rational* impute them to such a warm temper, 
and a mind so full of religious knowlege, that his thoughts seem 
to strive for utterance, and his zeal suffers him to attend to no-* 
thing but the great mysteries revealed to him : but what they 
excuse as the effect of fervent zeal and plentiful knowlege,' 
either necemarily belongs to unprepared disooursei, or may be* 
admitted into them without blame. He, who speaks on a sud-* 
den, cannot make those regular approaches to his principal de-' 
ngn, nor dispose his matter in that exact order, which we find 
in studied compositions. He may safely pass from one snb^ 
ject, or one person, to another, without the ceremonies which a 
reader requires, but which a speaker supplies the want of by his 
countenance, his voice, and every motion of his body: and 
those agitations of mind, which, in numerous asftmbltes, are 
mutually excited by the speaker and the hearers, excite in their 
turn, and, in the same measure,justify, a bolder and more vehe- 
ment kind of oratory. 

But St. Paul did not learn at Tarsns the general form only 
of his writings ; he collected there also many of their minuter 
ornaments. In that city was one of the largest and most cele* 
brated places of exercise then in Asia : and there is no matter; 
from which the apostle borrows his words and images in 
greater abundance than from the public exercises. He fre 
quently considers the life of a Christian as a race, a wrestling, 
or a boxing ; the rewards, which good men expect hereafter, 
he calls the prize, the victor's crown ; and, when he exhorts 
his disciples to the practice of virtue, he does it usually in the 
very same terms in which he would have encouraged the com- 
batants* But many of these allusions, which occur in every 

* See Locke's Introduction to his Parspb. 
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IMige of the origiaal, can hardly be pnwnred ui m iriBda* 
tioo. 

From the apoalle'e coantry* we detoeed lo his iaaiily, and 
here we find another aonroe of his figvralire expressiots. His 
parents were Roman citixens ; and words or sentimeats, de- 
rived from the laws of Rome, would easily creep into their 
oonversation. No wonder, then, that their son sometllnes «8es 
forms of speech peculiar to the Roman lawyers; and appUes 
many of the rules of adoption* maaomiaiioay and testaments, to 
illustrate the eounseb of God in our redemptiod. 

Nor are there wanting in St. Paurs style some marks of hie 
occupation. To a man employed in making tents, the ideas of 
oamps, arms* armour* warfare* military pay* would be familiar: 
and he introduces these and their concomitants so frequently* 
that his language seems to be such as might rather have been 
expected from a soldier* than from one who had lired in quiet 
timfs* and was a preacher of the gospel of peace. 

When we observe farther* that* being educated id the sdiool 
pf Gamaliel* and instructed in all the learning of the Jewidi 
doctors* he not only uses the Hebrew idiom* but has many re« 
feiences to the Hebrew Scriptures* and the received interpreta- 
tions of them ; there will remain little that is peculiar in his 
manner of writing* of which the origin may not be traced to 
one or other of the before-mentioned circumstances. 

But now* if any man shall say (and something like It* I be- 
lieve* has been said) that the Holy Spirit, though he suggested 
to the sacred writers* not only the religious wisdom with which 
they abound* but every sentence and word they delivered, yet 
directed them in such a manner as to leave to each his own pe- 
culiar style* and that very form and method of teaching* to 
which his natural genius* or his education, would have inclined 
him ; such an opinion differs but little from his* who should 
tell us* that God* by a miraculous exertion of his power, had 
made the winter winds to blow, or the vernal showers to de- 
scend* which may indeed have been sometimes true* but never 
can be proved : and could it be proved that the Holy Scrip- 
tures were thus dictated* it does not appear that any important 
conclusions would be deducible from it. That which is im- 
portant* is also clear ; that* whatever be thought of the color- 
ing* the substance of these writings was from heaven. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE XVL 

1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. XIII.-^VERSE 11. 

Prbliminart observatioDS on a passage in the CyropsBdul 
of XeoophoBy as affordiag a useful lesson to those who are jlisl 
passing from childhood to manhood, teaching them to attend to 
the different laws which nature has appointed for these diffiBrenl 
ages, &c, The suggestion, however, of the text is far more 
dlstiBct and clear, though ao4 ^ery happily rendered by our 
tnsisiaton : explanation of it given. We cannot get a better 
Tiew of the diversity of character belonging to each period of 
life, dmn by searchmg ton the several marks alluded to, in the 
speec h, the inclinations, and the judgment. 

I. The apostle, by placing the characteristic of childhood in 
tfie speech, may possibly be understood to intimate, that a 
child speaks before he thinks : it is certainly a fault very ob« 
servable in such children as are not rsstramed, but is very 
uubeooming and inconvenient in men : this fault dilated on and 
fully exposed. 

Another part of the dmraoter of a child is, that bespeaks all 
he thinks ; but the same unlimited opennem is not suitable to 
trmasaotions among men : this also shown. 

II. The next mark, by which the apostle distinguishes the cha*^ 
ractersof a manandachild,i8lakenfromthedifierence of tfieif 
indinations : those of a child are always governed by trifles, 
Ae. : of the chief enjoyments which life aSbrds, he cannot form 
a notion ; or if he could, bemg out of his reach, they would not 
excite his desires* But manly prudence includes in it atten* 
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tion to the different kinds of good, with the power of comparing 
tbendy as to their intenseness and duration. Folly of him, who 
Buffers bis mind to be continually engaged by worthless amuse- 
mentSy described : he is still a child, not in innocence, but in 
perverseness. 

Nor ought we to wonder at the yehement inclinations of a 
child for these trifles ; since all his happiness is collected in 
them, and all his wishes lead to the same point, &g. : at length, 
he is taught by friends, or by experience, that these are not the' 
things in which happiness consists ; and he begins by degrees 
to relish the enjoyments, and to form the inclinations of a man. 
When these are well formed, they differ, in both qualities re* 
narked above, from those of a child : they are neither yehe- 
ment nor fickle, for a man's views of happiness are not confined 
to one acquisition : this subject dilated on. The wisest choioe 
soon becomes to him the most pleasing ; and his inclinations are 
steady, because they follow his judgment. 

III. In the judgment consists the third great distinction be-, 
tween the characters of a man and a ^hild. With little ex- 
perienoe, and less exercise of his rational facqlties, a child can- 
not have formed for himself any principles on which he may 
build real knowlege : he depends on others, &c. until, by slowi 
degrees, he gains such principles: thb subject - enlarged on.: 
But it becomes a man to judge and act for himself, to examine 
what is proposed to him, and to direct his conduct by his own 
judgment, not by a blind submission to authority: this en- 
larged on. 

Opinions^ received on the slightest evidence, are often held 
with the strongest confidence ; and those which are held far. a 
time with strong confidence, are yet resigned without relue- 
tance. Both these apparent inconsistoncies may be observed 
in the judgments of children, and of such men as think like 
children : this topic enlarged on. Very different is the pro- 
cess of a manly understanding, which, before it yields to Any 
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pontioiiSy carefully weight them^ Sec. and so regulates its as- 
sent, as not to exclude farther inquiry : the habit of calm inves- 
tigation prevents mutability in a man's judgments or counsels : 
he knows that doubts must arise on many points, but they affect 
not his steady mind, &c« These are the differences generally 
observed in the conduct of men and children, but such obser- 
▼ations are not universal : this shown. Concluding exhorta^ 
tions* 
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DISCOURSE XVI. 

THE DIVERSITY OF CHARACTER BELONG- 
ING TO DIFFERENT PERIODS OF UFE. 



1 CORITfTHlANSy CHAP. XIII. — ^TERSS 11. 

When I WM a diild, I ipake as a cbild, I nnderftood as a difld, I 
thonglit as a chfld ; but when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things. 

You may perhaps remember a reoiarkable passage m that 
work of XenophoDy in which he delineates the life and cha^ 
racter of a philosophic prince. Cyrus was going out of Perria 
into Media, and was now approaching the confines of the two 
kingdoms; when he stopped with his attendants, and, taming 
round, took a solemn leave of the deities, whom he supposed to 
preside over his native country ; and then, immediately entering 
the other kingdom, he committed himself to the protection and 
guidance of its tutelary gods. The ceremony was decent, as 
corresponding to the notions then entertained of a number of 
gods, each the guardian and governor of a distinct region : and 
it may afford a useful lesson to those who are just passing from 
x^hildhood to manhood ; teaching them to attend to the different 
laws which nature has appointed for these different ages ; to 
consider themselves as dismissed by the laws of the former age, 
and to submit with reverence and cheerfulness to those of the 
latter : but what might periiaps have been suggested by the 
philosopher, is more plainly and distinctly represented by the 
apostle : * When I was a diild, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child.' This sentence may seem 
not very happily rendered by our translators: they do not 
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uraally paraphraM ; and the diatinctioa axpreaied by the singla 
words * undarttood ' and * tbovght/ it lees obTious than in the ori- 
ginal, where we may eonceive St. Paul to say ; — I spake as a 
child ; I bad the wishes, the tastes, the eojoymeati of a child ; 
I judged and reasoned like a child:* and we cannot get a 
clearer Tiew of the diversity of character belonging to each pe-» 
riod of life, than by searching for the sereral marks here al« 
Ittded to, in the speech* the iacliJiations, and the judgment. This 
division will furnish a method for my discourse, which shall be 
wholly employed in advising you to put away childish things. 
L The apostle, by placing the characteristic of childhood iji 
the speech, may possibly be understood to intimate that a 
child speaks before he thinks. l¥hether this be here particu«- 
larly intended, or not, it is certainly a fault very observable 
in such children as are not restrained, but very unbecoming and 
inconvenient in men. We readily and fully excuse a child, 
who speaks without care or thought : gaiety and inattention 
are natural to his age ; and neither the subject, nor the matter 
of his pritte, can be important ; he talks of trifles only, and aa 
they appear to his puerile conception : but, when the mind is 
employed on many subjects, the speech will of course be deli- 
berate ; some degree of slowness and gravity will still prevafl 
in it ; and a greater degree, when the points under consideration 
are more difficult or more interesting. A mature understanding 
has constant, gentle exercise in the government of the tongue ; 
and either remissness on the one hand, or eagerness on the 
other, will certainly betray itself in the discourse. Faults of 
these opposite kinds are to be found in young men of different 
dispositions ; but both are to be referred to the same childish 
folly, of speaking before they think. One of a lively imagina- 
tion, and a cheerful temper, is apt to pour forth, without atten- 
tion, a multitude of unmeaning words ; but, * in the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin.' It can scarce happen, that, 
amidst much discourse, thus indiscreetly and wantonly uttered, 
nothing should escape detrimental or dangerous to the speaker; 

* 'Alios sermo, alia itudia^ alii renim conceptas/ Grot, in loo. 
See also Kom. viil. 5, &c. Phil. iii. 19. Col. iii. 2.— The words in 
the original are, &s wifrios l^«Uo«r, i^s p^trtosi^p^raw, At r^wios iKoy tfSfii^^ 
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nothing oflfenBive to nodest or pious bearers ; no poundless ac» 
cusatiooy or severe censure of others. Some, or ail of these 
transgressions, may commonly be obsenred in him, who talks 
much, thinks little, and cares not at all ; whilst a person of a 
graver disposition, whose mind is properly engaged in inquiries 
after knowlege, will often bring inconvenience on himself in 
another way ; I mean, by too much eagerness to speak of mat- 
ters, which he does not yet fully understand ; exposing himself 
to the contempt and ridicule of those who understand them 
better : but this is not the worst consequence of his hasty 
speeches ; for, when the subjects of conversation are contro- 
verted points of importance, such as those which relate to reli- 
gion or government, he, who leads the discourse, can hardly 
avoid taking part with one side or the other, from which, 
though determined by accident rather than judgment, it may 
be to himself diflicult, and may appear to others dishonorable, 
to recede : and thus a young man, by declaring opinions before 
he has well considered them, becomes afterwards unable ever 
to consider them without prejudice ; and his thoughts, which 
should have governed his speech, are enslaved by it. 

Another part of the character of a child is, that he speaks all 
he thinks. Intending no ill, and suspecting none, he commu- 
nicates all his sentiments and designs without reserve or cau- 
tion : he believes every one, with whom he converses, to be his 
friend, and he is seldom mistaken : almost every one wishes 
him well ; but the same unlimited openness is not suitable to 
the transactions among men. Their views are often inconsistent, 
their attempts unfriendly to each other. He cannot expect any 
success, nor indeed any reputation among them, who has not 
some degree of discretion and reserve, and habitual secresy. 
Nor is it only in the conduct of business, and to guard his own 
interests, that a prudent man will be often silent. He will not 
too freely discuss the characters of other men, nor speak too 
much of himself; lest he incur the reproach, in one case, of 
envy or ill-nature ; in the other, of self-conceit or arrogance. 
Nay, even in conversation on general topics, or matters of 
science, the same caution is useful ; since it has been observed, 
that more persons gain the reputation of wisdom, by selecting 
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prudently from their Tarious thoughts, sach as are proper to be 
declared, than can claim it hy any real superiority of their in- 
ward conceptions : and so much for the speech. 

II. The next note, by which the apostle distinguishes the 
characters of a man and a child, is taken from the difference of 
their inclinations. Those of a child are always governed by 
trifles; the things, which strike his fancy, which offer him 
immediate pleasure, how minute, how momentary soeyer, are 
the objects of his pursuit. Of the chief enjoyments, which 
human life affords, he cannot form a notion ; or, if he could, 
yet these enjoyments, being clearly far out of his reach, would 
■not excite his desires. A small number of slight amusements 
fill up his capacity for happiness : he has no wish, no taste, for 
any thing more important. But manly prudence includes in it, 
attention to the different kinds of good ; the power of compa- 
ring them, with regard both to their inten^teness and duration ; 
and the habit of resisting the allurements of trifliug, short- 
lived pleasures, and of being directed by views of greater and 
more lasting happiness. He, who suffers his mind to be conti- 
nually engaged by mere amusements, and drawn away by them 
from every serious employment worthy of a rational being, 
whether of furnishing himself with useful knowlege and vir- 
tuous habits at one period of life, or at another of providing for 
the interests of a family, a neighborhood, or the public ; though 
his years may not be few, nor his amusements the same as in 
his childhood, is yet in the eye of reason still a child ; — not in- 
deed in innocence, for a constant attachment to things of little 
value is not a little criminal ; but in folly and perverseness. 

Nor ought we to wonder that a child's inclinations for these 
trifles are vehement; that he catches at them impetuously, 
whenever they fall in his way. All his happiness is collected 
in them ; all his wishes lead to the same point. He has no 
interfering interests to divide his thoughts ; no opposite mo- 
tives to balance each other, and keep his mind in suspense. 
With these ardent desires, and with no foresight of any conse- 
quences, which might deter him from gratifying them, he ap- 
plies ail the little powers of his mind and body to gain the ob- 
ject of his present inclination. But his endeavours, though 
earnest^ are not lasting. He soon finds, that the pleasure. 
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which he pursued so eagerly, is not satisfactory. He waits 
with impatience till another object of a similar kind appears, 
which he is equally earnest to obtain ; which when obtained 
presently becomes indifferent or dis§;ustinf, and ^ is in its turn 
quitted for a new one ; till at length some friend insinuates, or 
experience teaches him, that these are not the thingps in which 
happiness consists, and he begins by degrees to relish the enjoy- 
ments and form the inclinations of a man. When these are well 
formed, they differ in both the qualities here remarked, from 
those of a child : they are neither yehement nor fickle. A 
man's yiews of happiness are not confined to one acquisition : 
the many kinds of good, which he has any hope of possessing, 
all share his desires, and, by thus dividing, subject them to 
control. Amidst the variety of his wishes, whether for near or 
distant prosperity, whether for wealth or power, knowl^^e or 
pleasure, reputation or retirement, each is usually checked by 
its opponent, and none of them engross his whole attentiott. 
The disappointments too, which every man has experienced, 
no less in the accomplishment than in the miscarriage of his de- 
sires, must help to abate their force ; especially if he observes, 
as he frequently may, that the ffriolence of them itself occa- 
sions the disappointment ; sometimes by raising too high ex- 
pectations, sometimes by frustrating the designs it means to 
advance, and sometimes by depriving him of other blessings 
greater in value than those he covets so earnestly. Even the 
best endeavors are liable to be thus defeated. The pursuit of 
knowlege may be more assiduous than is consistent with the 
health of the body or the improvement of the mind : and re- 
ligion itself, when it takes possession of ovr whole thoughts, 
.ezcludhig other useful subjects, either sinks to superstition, or 
aoars to enthusiasm. On all these accounts, the desires of a 
wise man are moderate, but they are not unsteady : he suffers 
them not to vary with the shUFting scene of present gratifica- 
tions, but keeps them fixed and settled by the constant view 
of real happiness : for, having observed the several paths of hu- 
man life, some smooth and flowery, others steep and nigged ; 
and having considered too, through what regions each of them 
passes, and where it terminates; he makes a deliberate choice, 
and the wisest choice soon becomes the most pleasing. His 
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tneliiiatioos »re iteady, because they follow his judgment ; 
whereas those of children and weak people lead it. 

III. In the judgment consists the third great distinction 
between the charactera of a man and child. With little expe- 
rience, and less exercise of his rational faculties, a child can- 
not hare formed for himself any principles, on which he may 
build real knowlege. Whaterer general truths first gain ad- 
mission into his mind, must be received on the authority of 
others; not from any defect in education, or from the mis- 
management of parents and instructors, as some have fancied ; 
bot from the institution of nature, unalterable by any human 
cai^. He must of necessity learn many truths without the 
proper evidence of them, which yet he may afterwards by slow 
degrees discover. Nor are they the principles of knowlege 
only, which he receives implicitly. Rules of conduct also he 
gathers from examples, before be is able to understand their 
foundations. But the truths and rules thus learned are not un- 
suitable to his age. The former, though improperly called 
knowlege, will yet bring him to it, by exercising and strength- 
ening his feeble faculties ; and the latter, though fallible and 
sometimes deceitful guides, are yet necessary to preserve him 
from the immediate dangers to which he would otherwise be 
exposed : but it becomes a man to judge and act for himself; 
to examine as a critic, not receive as a disciple, all the reason- 
ing proposed to him ; and to direct his conduct by his own judg- 
ment, not by a blind submission to examples, fle, who takes 
his opinions without inquiry, though from the most accurate 
philosopher, has no more real knowlege than the child who 
takes them from his nurse; for in science that only is our 
own, which we have earned by our attention and labor. What 
is cast on us from the stores of others, without our claim or 
merit, loses its value in passing, and cannot enrich us : and he 
who, in the regulation of his life, is influenced by foolish fashions, 
of which he has formed no judgment, or can give no approba-^ 
tiott, may be justly cha^d with the negligence or the weak- 
ness of a child. 

It is remarkable, that opinions received on the slightest evi- 
dence, are often held with the strongest confidence : it is also 
remarkable, that those which are held for a time with strong 
pow. H 
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ooafidenoe, are yet resigned without reluotance* BfiA ikmt 
apparent inconaistencies may be observed in the judgnents ef 
children 9 and of soch men as think like children. A child's 
principles, as we have seen, are early instilled by hie teachers ; 
their authority is the evidence, on which he admits them : but 
this is the only kind of evidence to which he has been accus- 
tomed ; he has never found any difficulties opposed to it; he 
has never entertained a doubt coneerning its ieioe ; but has 
considered it always as irresistible. What wonder then, that 
opinions, thus fixed in the mind, should be mistaken for know- 
lege, and should grow by degrees to perfect aasnrance ? biit 
this ill-formed assurance is easily dtssolved. The miind that 
has not been eaLorcised with difficulties cannot withstand ihem ; 
produce but the appearance of a doubt, and you destroy its ut- 
most confidence ; piresent a new, a coatradiotory opiaien, and 
it ehall be admitted on the same poor proof, aad retained with 
the same positive seal, as the former. Very different is the 
process of a manly understanding; which, before it yields to 
the positions of any sect or master, endeavora to survey them 
on every part, carefully to weigh the arguments forand against 
every disputable question, and to proportion its assent to the 
excess on that side which preponderates : bat, because this care 
and labor cannot be bestowed on every sul^ect, nor employed at 
all times, and yet the mind does not patiently withhold ks 
judgments, nor human afiairs allow of perpetual delay ; a wire 
man will generally so regulate his assent, as net to eioclade far- 
ther inquiry. Being accustomed to see thinp in maay different 
views, he is not hastily convinced that he has seen them in all ; 
he is therefore not pereniptory in his determiaations, aor woh- 
willing to hear what may be oiyected to his tenets or practice. 
The same habit of calm investigation will also prevent mutabi- 
lity in his judgments on counsels : he must often have enooim- 
fered difficulties in the pursuit of truth and happiness ; and must 
know, that nothing in science is so clear, aothiog in manneis ao 
important, as to leave no place for doubts : but such doubte 
cannot affect bis steady mind ; his deliberate judgments are 
not shaken by sudden blasts of vain doctrine, nor his rettled 
purposes overruled by the baleful influence of bad examplea. 
There are the differences generally observed in the behavior 
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of BMNi tad children ; but sttch obterTftlions are not iiBiT«i«L 
SoBie few, whose yean would require us to coasider them as 
children ; yet, either by the early maturity of their minds, or 
by a happy education » are men in understanding, and temper, 
and prudent conTersatioa ; whikt others, through every period 
of life, covtiaue where they began, ia a state of diildhood. 

In treating of the distinctions between the two ages, I hare 
■ot been solicitous to recount them all ; such only have been men- 
tioned as seemed most proper for your notice : endeavor there- 
Cmo to fix them in your meaMMies, and heaeiferib to maintain 
a character worthy of the state to which j^ are aow advanced* 
It has been shown to consist chiefly in not speakiiig before 
you have thought, and in not speaking all your thoughts : in 
restraining your appetites for trifling and transient pleasures, 
and s trengt h ening your desires of those attainments which will 
produce real and durable happiness ; and in keeping even these 
useful and laudable desires under such government, that they 
may he nailher vehenwat nor waveriag : in not reljring for your 
prqgreas in acienoe or your meaaures in life oa autfiority or ez« 
amples, but forming for yourselves just principles of thought 
and action, and reasoning from them sedately and carefully ; 
not with that fixed assurance, which would exclude all improve- 
ments of your knowlege or conduct, but with such a firm and 
manly confidence, as may secure you against the dangerous at- 
tmlsB of false reaaoners or wieked leaders. And if you thus 
iacraase in wisdom as to age, Uke the great paMera ak all ex- 
cellence, which our religion sets before us, you will, like Inn, 
also ' increase in favor with Ood and man/ 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE XVII. 

1 PETER, CHAP. II. — VERSE 17. 

Love is the nark by which our Saviour saya his diadple^ 
are to be distinguiabed ; and, throaghout the New Testament, 
the converts to his religion are exhorted to treat all men with 
respect, bat to * love their brethren :' strong motives to this 
loYe recounted. Had they been farther separated from the 
heathen world, and united under one civil government, with a 
common power of promoting the public good, no doubt but this 
love would have been directed to their fellow-citizens, and we 
might have expected to find fervent exhortations to putriotism 
in the writings of the apostles. 

It is agreeable to nature and reason, that we should cultivate 
those affections which we are able to gratify. We love them 
most who are nearest to us: our affectiona correspond to 
our powers, and we also love our countrymen : but the apo- 
stles were too wise to recommend such affections as the condi- 
tion of their disciples would not suffer them to exercise, and to 
preach of public virtue to slaves. Our situation in this respect 
is better than that of the first Christians ; and when we read 
in the Scriptures this precept, * love your brethren,' we may 
well understand it, ' love your country :' this enlarged on. 

It has been said, that, in the present age, distinguished by 
many private virtues, the love of our country is no more : per- 
haps the complaint has no other origin, than that the sharper 
trials of it are taken away : this topic enlarged on. 

The importance of it to the public happiness will fully ap- 
pear, if we look back some ages, and behold in the English 
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■atioD the abject niBioDs of rapentitioii ; or, when this foreign 
yoke wna remoTed, subjected to such an ezceas of power, as 
long endangered our legal government. And what relieved us 
from these miseries and dangers, but the patriotic spirit of our 
countrymen, and their generous concern for the welfare and se*- 
ciirity of present and future ages ? this topic enlarged on* What 
praise and veneration are due to those who obtained for us such 
blessings! 

And let it not be imagined that this merit is confined to the 
great: every Briton may deserve well of his country: this 
shown. 

Nor is it only in times of confusion that our public conduct 
is important ; in quiet times this virtue assumes a more amiable 
form : this shown, and enlarged on. 

The good effects of public virtue are often remote, always 
WBcertain ; and these considerations make it the more difficult, 
and the more meritorious : thb fully shown. 

But whatever inward pleasure the true patriot may enjoy, 
without he is usually surrounded by dangers and miseries, when 
he opposes authority, established by long usage, or usurped by 
strong hands : this enlai^ed on, and applied to the patriots of 
our Reformation and Revolution. 

It is not indeed the lot of every man who loves his country 
to be exposed to these extreme perils ; but some dangers and 
discouragements always attend the practice of this virtue : and 
he, who is obliged to interfere in public divisions, must be very 
fortunate, if his sentiments always coincide with his interest ; or 
▼ery generous, if he never pursues his interests against his sen- 
timents. 

But they are not only real interests, which are opposed to the 
love of our country ; many imaginary ones range themselves on 
the same side : and he, who steadily persists in his duty to the 
public, is not much governed by avarice or ambition, pride or 
resentment. 
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io ounelveB those affections which we are able to gratify. We 
love them most who are nearest to us, to whom it is in our 
power to do the greatest good ; our families, relations, friends. 
They too, who are associated with us under the same govern- 
ment, are placed within the reach of our beneficence ; our 
affections correspond to our powers, and we love our country- 
men : but the apostles were too well acquainted with the 
human mind, to recommend such affections as the condition of 
their disciples would not suffer them to exercise, and to preach 
to slaves of public virtue. Our situation is in this respect 
much happier than that of the first Christians ; and when we read 
in the Scriptures this precept, * Lovq your brethren,' we may 
well understand it, * Love your country.' For though we may 
wish happiness to the whole Christian world, yet, towards the 
greatest part of it, it can be but a fruitless wish, which the sense 
of its inefficacy must render cold and languid : but our stations 
enable, and our obligations require us, to labor and contend for 
the prosperity of our country, and fqr the common good of all 
who are united with us in the same civil and religious so- 
cieties. Permit me therefore to bring to your thoughts some of 
the praises due to this virtue, whilst we are commemorating 
events which will supply abundant proofs of its usefulness and 
excellence. 

It has been sometimes said, that in the present age, distin- 
guished by many private virtues, the love of our country is no 
more. Perhaps the complaint has no other origin, than that 
the sharper trials of it are taken away : but this, which con- 
ceals it from the careless observer, discovers to men of more 
attention that it every where abounds. Persecution, oppres- 
sion, and severity, are banished, either by the wisdom of our 
laws or the mildness of our manners ; humanity and civility are 
spread through the land; the love of liberty, which, among 
Britons, is closely connected with the love of their country, 
watches, with a jealous eye, the most minute deviations from 
the rules of our excellent constitution, and promises to trans- 
mit it unimpaired to our posterity. We owe it to the virtues 
of our ancestors; and, as long as we retain those virtues, we 
shall preserve it for our children. 
The importance of them to the public happiness will fully 
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appear, if we loofc back some ages, and behold the 
nalioa the most abject miaioiis of superstitioo ; tamely yielding 
to a usurped authority what no lawful goTernor can claim, 
the dominion of their minds ; drudging under the burden of pe- 
nances, or bribing the infallible church with that substance, 
which should hare been the support of their families, and the 
blessing of their posterity: even, in a literal sense, performing 
that hideous expiation, by which men gave the fruit of their 
bodies for the sin of their souls ; inasmuch as they dcTOted their 
sons and daughters to cells and solitudes, where they became 
unhappy in themselves and useless to the world. Or, if we 
bring our thoughts lower down, we shall perceive that the 
removal of this foreign yoke, on which, in the contests between 
the king and people, the balance had often hung, gave our 
monarchs such an excess of power, as long threatened a change 
of our legal government for perfect despotism. And what re- 
lieved us from these miseries and these dangers, but the patriot 
spirit of our countrymen, their generous concern for the common 
good, for the security of the present and future ages ? Had not 
the reformers of religion, influenced by a sense of their duty to 
God and man, resolved to deliver out of darkness and error 
their deluded brethren, we might now perhaps have been groan- 
ing under the tyranny of an inquisition. Had not the danger 
of losing the established religion and laws animated some <^ 
the last age with a zeal which despised all other dangers ; in- 
stead of living under a well-constituted government, mild and 
regular beyond the example of any age or kingdom, we should 
either have been subject to an arbitrary and illegal dominion 
at home, or, which Is more probable, have long ago submitted, 
with all the nations round us, to those powerful enemies, who 
for a century past have been attempting to enslave the world. 
And what other human blessings can be compared with that, 
which is the security and preservation of them all, the liberty <^ 
laws? What other, except that, which secures to us more than 
human blessings, the liberty of religion ? What praise, and es- 
teein, and veneration, are due to those who obtained them for us ! 
And let it not be imagined that this merit b confined to the 
•great : every Briton may deserve well of his country. A spark 
of public virtue, scarce discerned among men in obscure sti^ 
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tioM, will flOttelidiei spread, and ettlig^tea tile whole kingdom. 
Who were the first, the chief lastnimeBts of the ReferaDatioa ? 
Poor begging scholars. Who opened the way for the Re^oln- 
tion ? The clergj» the universities : nay, a single college of 
honest and resolute men carried more force than an army. 

!N or is it only in times of coofnsion, thai onr public conduct 
is important In quiet eeesons^ such as those in which we huTC 
the happiness to live, this yirtue assumes a more amiable fotm ; 
and shows itself in submission to magisttetes, in honor lo th^ 
king, in a uniform and steady obedience to the laws, in a faith* 
fill exercise of the trusts committed to us by the oeostitntion, 
in a constant endeaTor to advance and support in authority good 
men, true friends to religion and liberty : and the performanon 
or neglect of this duty» by a private man» on a single occasion » 
and Uiat perhaps unnoticed, may rise higher in the account cC 
universal happiness or misery, than all Uie other actions of bin 
life. Hb good offices are usually confined within the aamil 
circle of his domestics and n^ghbors ; but a right conduct to^ 
wards the public conveys blessings to whole nations and distant 
ages. On the other hand, the greatest mnohiefs are political 
mischiefs. When men, by cabals and clamors, draw the nation 
into an unjust or unnecessary war, is each of them guilty of 
less than robbery and murder ? And yet even these particular 
and temiporary evils are not to be conpared with ^e wide and 
lasting grievances of an established tyranny : and of this out- 
danger was much increased by pernicious doctrines, taught in 
iimes of ease and security, which the teacheiu themselves were 
afterwards too honest to practise. 

Bui the good effects of public virtue ure oftsn remote, imd 
always nncertaia : and theee considerations make it tihe more 
Mioult and the more meritorious. When a man perceives that 
great benefilB will immediately flow from his uncornipt co»- 
doct, a moderate degree of goodness will engage him fin it ; 
but it requires uncommon spirit and resolution to plant and 
no(irii4i those tewler shoots of puUic happinem, whh^h e v^ 
little storm is able to destroy ; and which most grow for age», 
before their spreading branches will shade the nation : «nd yet 
this is usoally the whole that the most steady patriotism ca* 
eibot. €hMt wwks can seldom he aooomplished at once : Ae 
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mads of nes wf to bepvopared for Atm ; lk?iwttble ■msom to 
b« wmtched : and he» who oaa look forward to ronoto times for 
tha oompletion of hk toib» not diicoiiragad by that Tariety of 
iacideats* which laay destroy tha aafiaiahad fabric, must be 
possessed of ssaay nc^le qualities; of great patience and perse- 
▼eraace, of an intrepid courage, of an unaffected and disinter- 
ested complacence in acts of kindness. To a mind thus dis- 
posed, the pleasure of beholding, eren at a distance, and pro« 
moting ttni?ersal peace and ordw » will well repay its generous 
labors. 

But whateTcr inward pleasure the true patriot nay enjoyi 
without he is usually surrounded by dangers and inevitable 
miseries. When he opposes authority, either established by 
long usage or usurped by strong hands, the perils are evident: 
the men poeiessed of power are his declared enemies, whilst 
the bulk of the people attend but little to remote consequences. 
Attacked by one party, unassisted by the other, what can an 
honest man expect, but oppression, and every imaginable evil ? 
They, who first dared to preach in this kingdom against the 
errors of Rome and the corruption of her clergy, and to sup- 
port the cause of morality and evangelical truth, exposed them- 
selves to banishment, to prisons, to flames : and when they had 
opened the Scriptures, and with them the understandings of the 
people, and had at length obtained the protection of gavem«> 
ment ; even this protection afforded them no security. Super- 
stitwif had taught b^ sons to support her falling empire by 
both treachery and violence ; and they practised both with such 
desperate hardiness, that, compared with their attempts, the 
boldest enterprises of temporal ambition may seem almost in- 
nocent. When their hopes wer^ revived at a later period, those 
honest patriots, who invited the prince of Orange to their de*- 
fence, or joined him soon after his arrival, ware not ignorant, 
that if one hazardous attack should fail of success, their lives 
and fortunes must depend on the tenderness of a bigot and the 
compassion of a coward. Thus does the firm patriot pursue the 
track of public happtness, unshaken by the storms and tem- 
pests that beat around him. 

It is not indeed the lot of every man who loves his country 
to be exposed to these extreme dangere ; but soma dangers and 
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difcouragements always attend the practice of this Tirtiie. ETen 
in the best times there will be differences of judgment, contests 
for power, and designs not perfectly consistent with the general 
good : and he, whose situation obliges him frequently to take a 
part in the public divisions, must be very fortunate, if his sen- 
timents constantly coincide with bis interest ; or very generous, 
if he never pursues his interest in contradiction to his senti- 
ments. 

But they are not only real interests, which are opposed to 
the love of our country ; many, which are imaginary, rank 
themselves on the same side. The extravagant desire of riches, 
of power, of pre-eminence , and the uneasiness arising from the 
disappointment of these desires, are equally its enemies : and we 
may be confident, that he, who steadily persists in hb duty to 
the public, is not much governed by avarice or ambition, by 
pride or resentment. 

Since then the love of our country denotes a freedom from so 
many great vices, and the possession of so many excellent vir- 
tues ; since it is so difficult in the practice, and so important in 
the consequences; it may seem an extraordinary hardship, that 
it meets not usually with the approbation liberally bestowed 
on many inferior qualities. Whether it be, that the mixture 
of motives, which are easily spread over a man's public con- 
duct, prevents us from^disceming its true color ; or that the be* 
neficial effects are either so remote, or the connexion of them 
with their causes so refined, as to escape common observation ; 
or that the false pretences, often made to this virtue, raise 
clouds of suspicion before every claim ; — whatever be the reason, 
the fact is certain, that it seldom obtains such admiraUon as its 
native lustre might demand. Make the love of our country 
part of a character you would extol, and it is well if your en- 
comium be not treated with contempt ; but this contempt ought 
to raise it high^ in our esteem. He merits the greatest praise, 
.who, whilst he merits, has no expectation of receiving it : and, 
if he receives it not in his own time, yet, after-ages, sensible of 
the kind legacies he has left them, and distinguishing the real 
friend of mankind from the interested or ambitious hypocrite, 
will own and warrant his title. 
. A set of such hypocrites in the last century had very nearly 
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entailed slaTery on as : for^ to what caaae can we impate the 
raactivity of the people during the reign of the second Charles, 
and the quiet surrender of three kingdoms to the extrairagant 
bigotry of his sucGessor» unless to this ; that» in the preceding 
wars, some bad men, catching hold of that authority which the 
true lovers of liberty had gained among the people, and cover- 
ing their wicked designs with a feigned or real enthusiasm, had 
brought disgrace on the very name of patriot ? Tired with the 
efforts it had exerted, and dispirited by the fatal catastrophe, 
the genius of Britain seemed to hare sunk into a lethargy, 
from which it was with difliculty awakened by the fury of its 
foes. 

But there is another sort of men, who disgrace public virtue 
as much as the false pretenders to it; men equally wicked, and 
more foolish ; who, in their writings and conversation, maintain 
that tins boasted virtue is but an empty name ; that a wise man 
should take care of himself only ; or, if he regard his private 
connexions, riiould consider himself as unconnected with the 
public : and this false doctrine they ground on as false a fact ; 
that in this nation the common ties are dissolved, that no man 
has any concern for his country ; but, whatever disguises he 
may put on, each pursues a separate* interest, and sells, though 
in different forms, and with different success, that share of 
power, with which the community has entrusted him. It is not 
true ; the thought is a reproach to human nature. Let it 
fcU on those only, who confess that they know no exception 
to it. 

But let us turn our thoughts from these men, and view the 
noblest spectacle the world affords ; a true lover of his country, 
who, for the sake of its essential interests, subjects himself to 
oppression and reproach ; and, in imitation of his great Master, 
endures hardships, despises shame, and eigoys a distant pro- 
spect of the glorious advantages he is labofing to procure for 
the present, and transmit to future ages. Or let us contemplate 
one acting in a lower sphere, who, uninfluenced by fear or hope, 
aiming only at the general good, performs with integrity all 
those trusts, which either the state, or any less society, has 
committed to him. He, too, will be entitled to our warmest 
approbation»if we can discern his sentiments and motives : but. 
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whether we can discern thea or nol, he will certainly obtain* 
what are of infinitely more value, the approbation of his own 
conscience, and the approbation of hb Maker. 

The great Father of nature cannot bnt be favorable to yiewa 
thus benignant, thus directly pointed to the advantage of hie 
creatures ; and it were ingratitude not to ascribe to him the two 
signal preservations of our country, which gave occasion to the 
present solemnity. We ascribe them to him on this foundation, 
that they were accomplbhed in conformity to his will for the 
protection of truth and justice. The heroes of antiquity were 
proud to have their conquests imputed to the patronage of some 
tutelary deity, whose favor they considered as a sure mark of 
their merit : but it is more reasonable, as well as more pious, to 
reverse the argument ; and then only to claim the succor of 
heaven, when the cause, in which we have prospered, is worthy 
of that succor; and if we may presume to judge that any 
cause is worthy of it, none appears more so, than the support of 
liberty, civil and religious. It is therefore with propriety that, 
in the public service of this day, we adore the wisdom and jus- 
tice of that Providence, which interposed in our extreme dan- 
gers, and protected our religion and laws ; but it were a profane 
mockery of God to thank him for these blessings, and not en- 
deavor ourselves to preserve them ; to acknowlege that they 
have obtained his special favor and protection,. and not think 
them worthy of our regard. He, who is sincere in these ac« 
knowlegments, will perceive, that gratitude to God, as well 
as love to men, requires his attention to the duties of a good 
citizen and a good subject ; for to enjoy and to perpetuate the 
' gifts of Heaven is to thank the Giver. 
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SUMMARY OF CHARGE I. 

Prbliminary obseryatioDS on the effects of human iearn- 
ingy dec. : differences and disputes at the first appearance and 
propagation of Christianity. 1. The mischiefs of these dis- 
putes considered. 2. Their beneficial consequences. The ad- 
yantages arise naturally from the debates themselyes ; the evils 
wholly or principally from the faults of those who conduct 
them ; from a wrong choice of subjects ; from the use of false 
reasoning; and from the improper manner in which the reasons 
are proposed. 

I. .1. Concerning the subjects, it may be observed, that those 
cannot be religious controversies, which are really no contro- 
versies at all: this enlarged on. 2. Again, every real contro- 
^yersy is not a religious one? this sl^own. 3. These subjects, 
which sometimes are unreasonably enlarged, are at other times 
confined within too narrow limits ; &c. 

II. With regard to false reasoning; 1. Men eng^ed in re- 
ligious controversies either suffer themselves to be deceived, or 
endeavor to deceive others : this illustrated. 2. Another kind 
of false reasoning proceeds, not from mistake, but design : this 
shown* 

III. In the manner of carrying on religious coirtroversies, 
' the most remarkable faults are, I. Want of seriousness : this 

enlarged on. 2. Want of candor : this shown to be a fault no 
less observable in our polemic writers. Conclusion. 
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CHARGE I. 



ON RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES. 



My Reverbnd Brbthbbn, 

TuBY» who represent humaii learnuig as uocertaia in itself, 
and pernicious in its consequences, have been able to support 
their opinion by no arguments, which carry with them more 
appearance of solidity, than those they have taken from the 
disagreements of philosophers with each other. These, they teU 
us, are so numerous and glaring, e?en on subjects the BioBt 
open to ex^mioatiou, that philoaopby, whieli professes itself 
the diflcoTerer of truth, ought rather to be looked oo as the 
parent of error: and it would ha^ been welU if the occasion 
of this reproach had been confined to the less interesting parts 
of science ; but it has spread itself through all its branches, 
even those, which are of the highest importance both to our 
present and future happiness. Morals and religion, we know, 
have been wantonly made the themes of many discordant para- 
doxes ; and these have given birth to the most rioleot con- 
tests. 

Soon after the first appearance of Christianity, its followers 
divided themselves into various sects, and engaged in continual 
controversies : as we carry our view lower, their disputes in- ^ 
crease on us. Every question produced a number of new opi- 
nions, and almost every opinion constituted a new party ; and 
both the one and the other became so many, that he among us 
w.ould be esteemed no mean divine, who should be able to 
enumerate all the distinct sects of Christians, and to explain the 
doctrines which each of them has maintained. 

1. The mischiefs of these disputes are obvious. Among the 
enemies of our religion they are often the pretended, sometimes 
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the real oeoanod of uiiidelily, Asoag isek CIratstM as 
waat eitliec alnlilna or lacliaatioa to eiantne tkMe iatricata 
qiiestioiia» tbey giro offrace Co thoie who are firm in Iha faith ; 
aady in the w««ker* they create doabte and perplexity ooaoera* 
m% pointaof the greatest monent: but the maetert of the po* 
leauc art are theMeelTes the chief snfferers by it : their pae- 
sione are laAaaied, their prejudices heigbteaed ; religioa ■eema 
to paw with theai rather for a matter of curiosity than prao* 
tioe ; aad a seal for opinions supplies the place of matual for* 
bearaace and ehari^. To these may be added mischiefs, which 
equally affect aU persoas aad parties ( the breaches of our civil 
peace, the private animosities and open persecutioos, which 
have often arisen Irom religiotts controversies. Such a number 
of evib^and tiiose so malignant, might incline us to condemn » 
without hesitation^ all these controversies, as pernicious to reii* 
gion, and dangerona to the present welfare of mankiad. 

2. But examiBe them is another light, and they appear ez- 
teediagly beneficial. To them priactpally are we indebted for 
full views of the evidences, and clear ezplaaations of the doc* 
trines of Christianity. When the city is in security, the watch- 
man slumbers ; wbea a universal agreement removes all ap- 
prdiensions of danger to religion, its guardiaae are often inat- 
tentive or indolent. Some opposition is necessary to rouse 
their spiriti; some diiiiculties to engage their industry. Few 
inquire, where all assent ; but assent without inquiry is very 
different from that rational belief, which is founded on informa- 
tion and conviction : and the inquiry is never so diligent, the 
information so full, the conviction so steady, as when the sub- 
ject is kid open by a free debate. Truth always appears in 
the greatest lustre, when ilB adversaries have cast a shade 
«ronad it; and, if the objections of infidels have called forth 
the best defences of religion, the errors of Christians have pro- 
•duced the best explications of it. Whikt its doctrines are va- 
riously interpreted, every interpretation is curiously examined. 
Thus a strict search into the genuine sense of holy writ has 
arisen from oar divisions and contests. Negligence and folly 
may sosKtimes have admitted, and authority have confirmed, 
opinions not wall founded : and which of us would be able, 
when single and nnamisted, to break off the fetters of riveted 
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superstition 7 How few will ventare, when calm and unmoved, 
tO'Oppose popular and established errrors ? Reflection and stud j 
will scarce furnish a man with sufficient strength of judgment. 
Zeal for truth, even the most important truth, will scarce in* 
spire him with sufficient courage : but that which is beyond 
the strength of a single inquirer, may yet submit to the united 
labors of a party : and that, which in his cooler hours he dares 
not attempt, he may nevertheless execute, when warmed by 
opposition, and animated by a prospect of victory. Protest- 
ants, at least, have reason to acknowlege the beneficial ten- 
dency of religious controversies. Had not a freedom of debate 
extended itself to every subject, we might probably have been 
at this day as little acquainted with the evidences or principles 
of Christianity, as our ancestors were before the Reformation ; 
or as many now are, who have devoted themselves to what 
they call religion in the monasteries of Italy and Portugal. 
Our faith, perhaps, certainly that of the people, would have 
rested on some impious juggle, or usurped authority : our de- 
votions have been paid before the relics of a saint, or the 
tomb of a martyr. 

Such ate the advantages which attend disputes about reli- 
gion. It may be difficult to compare them with the mischiefs 
before-mentioned, and to determine which has the greater or 
more extensive influence; nor does it seem possible to re- 
move the mischiefs, and at the same time preserve the advan- 
tages ; they grow up and are entwined together. We must 
therefore be content to inquire only, by what methods the 
good may be increased, and the evil lessened : and there is 
reason to expect that such an inquiry may not be fruitless ; 
since the advantages arise naturally from the debates them- 
selves ; the evils wholly or principally from the faults of those 
who conduct them, from a wrong choice of subjects, frdm the 
use of false reasoning, and from the improper manner in which 
the reasons are proposed. 

I. 1. Concerning the subjects, it may be first observed, that 
those cannot be religious controversies, which are really no 
controversies at all. Of these we have in appearance a numerous 
train, where the whole difference is in expressions, not in sen- 
timents ; the parties having often, either one or both, no mean- 
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iag, and as often both the same. When men, aspiring to 
know more than God has revealed, attempt to explain snch 
doctrines as the holy Scriptures have left mysterions ; what 
can we expect from them but obscure terms, which may coa- 
cealy from themselves perhaps as well as others, that they 
have no real information to convey ? And when several make 
the same attempt, it must be by extraordinary good fortune, if 
they all hit on the same language, without ideas to whidi they 
might refer it. But it is not only on such points, as are above 
their comprehenuon, that men dispute without meaning ; want 
of care frequently produces the same fault In the last age a 
neighboring kingdom was divided, and the controversy canried 
on with great eagerness, on high and important subjects in- 
deed, the freedom of man's actions, and the influence of God's 
Spirit, but where the diiference of their conceptions was scarce 
discernible. Both parties agreed, that every man has power to 
fulfil God's commandments, but disputed, whether this power 
be immediate : both agreed, that God's grace is given to all 
Christians, but differed concerning the sufficiency of it. Many 
questions, not unlike these, were once warmly debated in our 
own country. The philosophy of the schoolmen, abounding in un- 
usual and unintelligible phrases, introduced them into our sys- 
tems of divinity ; and, though an affected use of obscure terms 
is now banished from the sciences, and seems to be wearing off 
apace from religious speculations, yet we still find it difficult to 
fix the precise meaning of every expression ; but how difficult 
soever the task be, they, who study to inform themselves, and 
not to puxzle others, must labor in it ; and the professed cham- 
pions of religion are particularly bound to this attention ; since 
they will otherwise often attack those, who have assumed in- 
deed a different habit, but are nevertheless engaged on the 
same side with themselves. 

2. Again, every real controversy is not a religious one. It is 
either the folly or the art of our polemic writers, to consider or 
represent every disputable question as of the utmost importance 
to religion ; as a point, on which the very being of Christianity 
depends. Habits, gestures, days ; matters, of which the Scrips 
tares are totally silent ; and which, in whatever manner they 
are used, can add little either to the strength or ornament of 
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religiooy have been made the mibjecto of fepeated eonteflta. 
tmff pnotiee of tbe ohurch in the earlier ages, eretj mimrte 
^imimatoBoe of ecdenastieal bk^orj, Ims been disputed as stre- 
nooua&y, as if it were the very plaoe of 4he aik itself, the only 
epotof groimd on which we should not despair of matntaining 
the cause 4ifo«r Sknonr. When these inquiries senre to con- 
ficm tbe autbotity, or to explam the sense of tiie Scriptures, 
tbi^ deamnd o«r atteotion ; when they only instruct us in 
4be«neleins md •opinions of ancient times, tbey msy -engage our 
eunosity ; tet we nwst alwayi lemember tfiat Holy Scripture 
contains tthe wbole mle of onr faith, and that such questions 
only, as relate to this«ule, are truly stfb^eets of religious contro- 



d. But tbeeesubiocto, whieh eometimee are ^mreasonably en- 
l«q;od, are at other »tiaeB oonfined within too narrow limits. 
Soaw •have been selected from tlie doctrines of -Obrist, and 
atybdifundmnentela; points, which every one who caHs himself 
a Chrktian ought -to understand ; whilst llie rest are esteemed 
less necessary, and of these it is eupposed that he maybe safely 
ignorant : -but had the diatinotion itself been clearly explained, 
many treatises on this aidijeet mi^t have been spared: for if 
these writers mean eaaotly to determine, what those doctrines 
are, which every man living must actually know, or finally 
miss of eternal happiness, tbe undertaking is presumptuous 
and vain : and if they intend to mark out some doctrines, which 
all Christians are bound, as £BMr as tiKir abilities and opportu- 
ttities allow, to examine, and endeavor to understand, the dis- 
.tiDGtiott is equally vann ; for what ^ey assert of part only, is 
Irae of the whole body-cf letigiun. There is nothing delivered 
•in the.Seriptares, of which we ought willingly to be ignorant: 
aotbing, for whiebwn may not zealously contend. The fault 
here is not, that men examine the doctrines, or that they 
di^te abevt tbem, but that they dispute foolishly; that 
-they use improper arguments, or urge them in an improper 



IL A. By llm we of fidse veasoning, men engaged in reli- 
gious oootrmveivies either snfFsr lAiemselves io be deceived, or 
endeavor to deceive others. They deceive themselves chiefly 
by oontsaeting prejudices against parties and persons. Men 
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are nol wtUiog to oobCbm» tbat thoiey who difFer from diem in 
some opioioBay can judge truly in any ; and, when warm in cp^ 
peeing an error, Ihey never think that th^ can place themaelves 
at loo great a dietanoe from it. Thua, in ancient timee» a do* 
leitation of one heresy frequently prodaaed another ; and, in 
later age% we want not eiamplee of the tame poqindioai What 
clamore baiee been continued for two ceotnries againet b km 
innocent and deoant joemmoniea, merely becauee they were need 
before the Aeferamtieo ! Thie is a color for giring them the 
nune of peppery ; and., among ench as judge by names, net by 
reasons, this is sufficient to make them execrable. A like pra- 
judiee takee place, when the oontroveiay is not with parlies, 
hut with single pemona. One, who is anaweilng a dai^^erons 
hook, usually nndertakee to confute it in every article : it is a 
sufficient motive with him for oppoaing any daoteine, that it 
wae advanced by his adversary ; and imlh, whan ihasveeom'^ 
mended, is lepnlsed with disdain. Thus the .good judgmenA of 
one man shall aacasioB the mistakes of aaather, and .the cBuse 
of error be promoted by reason iteelf. 

3l Another kind of false reasoning proceeds •Bot .from mie- 
takcu but design. To support this asasrtion, weaned not jrefer 
to the notorious forgeries of mirades, or of false aad tidiottlous 
lagendsr, formerly not unusual in the chucohiof Aoaus; nor to 
the uafrur quotations of ancient writem, and other indinact arts, 
which, thmigh often practasedrare always disavowed ; ner aeed 
we siippeee, what sometimes we cannot bat easpact, ^that men 
engage in the defenoe of raligioBS opioioos, either wilhaat «Ba* 
mination or against their judgmflBt. One thing ia oartain ,. and 
anfficientfor our purpose ; that many, whSst they ana defending 
their real sentiments, scruple net to <aUafi^ reasaos, wbidi tbey 
iuiow to he inconclusive : but vainly do thsy .hope to airtahlish 
truth by the aid of falsehood : auch iaoobemnt :part8 wall frdl 
together, and their ruin may prove dangerous to the whole 
building. Fake reasoning is often pro|udicial .to the vesyrcanse 
it endeavors to maintain ; but it is alwaya so to the comnum 
canse of religion ; for none of its^ princip tm/arewo aBtirely nn- 
eoanecledy that an error will atop^U its first entraBoe, aad aat 
extend itself beyond those jnet liattts, within whrnfait is ima- 
giaed to be useful. It may pechapa be said, it has iadeed 
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been said, that this practice is warranted by the ezaAiple of 
our SaTiour, who sometimes adapted his disccnirse rather to 
the prejudices of his hearers, than to the rales and maxims of 
strict reasoning ; but bis example cannot be properly urged by 
those who pretend not to infallibility : be knew certainly and 
intuidyely that bb doctrine was true ; we can only be con- 
yinced by attention and study, and are always liable to mis- 
takes. He, being intimately acquainted with the hearts of 
men, knew how far his persuasions would prevail ; we can 
never foresee, if men are led into the paths of error, through 
what mazes they will pursue them. 

III. 1. In the manner of carrying on religious controversies, 
the most remarkable faults are want of seriousness and want of 
candor. The usefulness of ridicule for the discovery of truth 
has been defended on what are called philosophical principles ; 
but the feelings of every good man are sufficient to confute this 
vain and deceitful philosophy : for what friend to religion can 
without indignation see any of its doctrines so far debased, as 
to become the subject of contempt and derision ? What friend 
to mankind can without concern find their highest interests 
treated as trifles unworthy of a serious debate t But if the 
nature of the subject did not, yet the nature of- controversy 
itself should preclude the use of this dangerous weapon ) which 
ought to be employed there only, where an absurdity is loo 
evident to admit a confutation ; where the business is not to con- 
vince men, but to make them ashamed of their folly : for the 
proper province of ridicule is reproof, not instruction. 

2. Want of candor is a fault no less observable in our pole- 
mic writers. The fairest among them, more solicitous that 
their skill in the management of it, than that the justice of the 
cause should appear, make use of every advantage which the 
weakness of an adversary gives them ; dwelling on such pas- 
sages in his writings as are open to any exceptions, however 
unconnected with the debate ; and sliding over those in which 
its strength is comprised. Oth^is will misinterpret ambiguous 
expressions, or 'invidiously annex some remote and -uncertain 
consequences to the doctrines they condemn. ^ Some will even 
suggest, that the persons who oppose them must have bad prin- 
ciples; perhaps principles directly contrary to their professions: 
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and all this to what'pnrpose? for reasons calmly and clearly 
proposed, in modest and friendly language, would be much 
more effectual : they would be more easily perceived, and 
more readily embraced : they would convince us, at least, that 
the proposer's temper was such as would not pervert his judg- 
ment, and that he had confidence in the goodness of his cause. 
On the whole, if those who enter into theological contro- 
versies, delivered their sentiments in a serious and candid man- 
ner ; if they did not set themselves to oppose every opinion of 
their adversaries, nor to defend their own by every species of 
fallacious reasoning ; if they confined themselves to such ques- 
tions as have a real meaning, and may be decided from the Holy 
Scriptures ; the mischiefs of our dissensions would be greatly 
lessened, and many of the dissensions themselves soon for- 
gotten : for he, who searches for his religion in the Scrip- 
tures, will find more points indeed wholly undetermined, of 
which therefore he must be content to be wholly ignorant; but 
fewer doubtful, fewer .in which the reasons' on each side are 
nearly equivalent, than in the systems of the most able divines. 
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SUMMARY OF CHARGE II. 

Preliminary observations on the decrease of candidates 
for the clerical profession : causes of tliis assigned in the pros- 
perity of the nation, increase of its colonies and wealth, &c. : 
another also stated, which not only lessens the numbers, but 
the weight of the sacred order, yiz. the common opinion that 
able, diligent, and worthy clergymen are not secure of obtain- 
ing the just rewards of their wisdom and virtue, as in other pro- 
fessions: this topic enlarged on. If the matter be so, it is 
much to be lamented, as also, if it be so believed ; for a gene- 
ral opinion that wisdom and virtue are n^lected, is no less 
pernicious to their interests than the neglect itself. It is the 
expectation that they will be rewarded, which is of public ose : 
this dilated on. Active and inquisitive minds will court wis- 
. dom for her own sake ; but others will not seek her unendowed 
and unadorned : their motives are not wholly to be rejected : 
vindication of this ambition, when directed and restrained by 
reason and religion. 

We need not yield to the objection, that the clerical profes- 
sion does not give sufficient scope to commendable ambition : 
the difficulties which it opposes to a man's rising in it are not 
insurmountable. 

I. The natural and constant effect of supierior wisdom is ad- 
miration ; and where such wisdom is applied to promote the 
good of others, as well as that of its possessor, admiration is 
sure to be followed by esteem and good-will : the effects of this 
shown. 

II. But new discoveries and great improvements are within 
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the reach of few : wisdom iiu also tfts degree of emioeiice : 
eiFeclB of Ibese dilated on. 

III. But tbe whoie merit of a olergymaadoea not oonsist in 
abilitieB, natuail or acquired : it is thoirii therefore how a good 
heart in hie profeesion, will, in some measare, supply the place 
of an ahle head. 

IV. They, who expect more certainty in human affairs than 
their nature will allow, may he ready to ask, whether, among 
the numerous candidates for preferments, they are always al- 
lotted to such as best deserve them ; whether the ignorance or 
interested yiews of those who have tbem to bestow, may not 
overlook true merit ; or the art and assiduity of such as seek 
them, supplant it : answers given to these questions : reasons 
why we ought not to repine at the few examples, which may 
be found, of neglected wisdom, or of prosperous folly : com- 
plaints on this head shown to confute themselves. 

y. 1. But allowing them true, we may still doubt whether 
they are just; whether the sons of wisdom are not often answerr 
able for their own miscarriages: superior knowlege is apt to 
beget pride and insolence, Ssc, 2. Whilst the rewards of merit 
are refused to some who demand them too confidently, others 
forfeit their title to them, by neglecting to assert it : this en- 
larged on. 3. Moreover, the disappointment of a worthy man 
is often owing to the advancement of another of the same cha- 
racter : this enlarged on. 

VI. Yet it may be urged, that, though merit has generally 
met with its proper rewards, yet the neglect of it is the peculiar 
disgrace of the present age : this dilated on. In answer, it may 
be observed, 1. that the characters of clergymen are far less 
different from each other now than they were formerly, and 
many do not step out greatly in advance of the rest : 2. were 
the difference in their abilities as great as formerly, yet it 
would not now be so easily discerned : this topic enlarged on. 

It is shown, that the clergy have lost, by the change of cus- 
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tools, some opportunities of displaying their abilities; and 
others also, by the dispersion of learning among the laity : but 
stilly wisdom and virtue, though they may sometimes fail of 
their effect firom many accidental, circumstances, have not less 
influence among us, than those of former .periods. Concluding 
recommendation of higher motives in the sacred calling. 
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CHARGE 11. 

OF THE CONNEXION BETWEEN MERIT AND 
THE REWARD OF MERIT IN THE PROFES- 
SION OF A CLERGYMAN. 



Reverend Brethren, 

The Dumber of persons who enter into our profession has of 
late years so much decreased, that many, who want assistance 
in their parochial duty, already feel the inconvenience ; and 
that the smaller parishes, in some parts of the kingdom, seem in 
danger of being left in a short time without minbiers. Some 
of the principal causes of this decrease are obvious. The ge- 
neral prosperity of the nation, the increase of its colonies and 
wealth, the improYements in trade and agriculture, draw men 
off to other more lucrative employments : but these happy 
circumstances, which may produce some temporary difficulties, 
will also enable the nation to remove them ; and we have little 
reason to doubt, but they would be removed, by an augmenta- 
tion of the maintenance of the inferior clergy, if the grievance 
should extend so far as to become an object of public concern. 

Perhaps indeed there is another cause, which not only lessens 
our numbers, but our weight ; and which chiefly excludes those, 
whose service would be the most valuable : for men, conscious 
of their own abilities, and determined to exert them, usually 
hope, when they make choice of a profession, for something 
beyond a mere maintenance ; and therefore will come into ours 
with reluctance, if they admit the common opinion, that 'able, 
and diligent, and worthy clergymen are not secure of obtaining, 
the just rewards of their wisdom and virtue ; that they cannot 
advance themselves by their merits in the church, as men may 
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do in the other learned profewions. The distinction between 
ours and the other professions is founded on some observations 
of this kind. AH, who want advice for the recovery of their 
health or the protection of their fortune, will certainly apply 
to those, in whose care and judgment they place the greatest 
confidence ; nor do ftiey ever approach them without offerings 
in their hands : so that the general opinion of their abilities 
and diligence is that which measures out to them their rewards ; 
wnA the great offices beloogmg to one of these professions, are 
0oi fluattered pf onfiscuouily,. but usnaUy confined wkfaia a small 
number, whom the public voice has ttarised out, aa the most 
able to execute them : but in the church, it is alleged, our emo- 
luments are not proportioned to oar services ; they depend on a 
variety of foreign circumstances, not on our merits or charac- 
ters ; and the fullest confidence of the people, die most acknow- 
leged integrity and wisdom, are not sufficient to advance a man 
t6 a station of honor and authority: He, who aspires to such a 
station, and can rely on his own strength and perseverance, 
ought to take another course. 

If these observations are confirmed by experience, in that 
degree, atld to that extent, which is here supposed, the matter 
is greatly to be lamented ; and it is almost as much to be la* 
metited, if, though they be not true, they are universally be- 
lieved. A general opinion that wisdom and virtue are neg- 
lected, is no less pernicious to their interests, than the neglect 
itself: It is the expectation that they will be rewarded, which 
is of public use. The rewurds, in a public view, are only ne- 
cessary to preserve the expectation ; and certainly it ought, as 
much as possible, to be preserved ; and all the advantages, 
which men may. acquire to themselves, should be laid fairly 
before them ; for the long and painful labors, requisite in the 
pursuit of wisdom, will not be submitted to without some 
powerful inducement ; and the same inducement will not pre- 
vail w(th men of different dispositions. A foresight of the con- 
tempt and misery, which must inevitably fall on those, who, 
having undertaken to teach others, neglect to teach themselves, 
is perfaapd the strongest incitement to men of prudence and sen- 
sibiKty. Active and inquisitive minds court wisdom for its 
own sake : the pleasure arising from every new acquisition of 
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fcnowlege is ta them a solif ient reoovpeiMe for al^ their paiQs. 
lo others* such refined perceptions raise no desire. Were wis- 
dom aaendowed i^d unadornedt they would hardly think her 
worth their care ; but when they behold her bringing in her 
hayds riclies ai^d honors, they are esger to meet and embrace 
her. 

It requires indeed some Mtention to discern these ornaments 
of wisdom; for as they are not, like the other advantage? at^ 
tending her* invariable, but sutject to many cross acc^ents ; 
and as they are sometimes found without her assbta^ce ; it is 
not always easy to. discover, how many of them belong tp her ; 
b^t thoqe, who value tliem> will npt decline the inquiry. Per- 
Vliit me to suppose, that sq^e, to whom I am now addressing 
myself, niay not wholly r^jept the^ motive^. This J may do 
without offence ; for apibition, when directed and restrained by 
reason and religion, is certainly not a fault : it is often the ge- 
nuine offspring of a benevolent heart, and the parent of noble 
and useful attainments. Men possessed of these sentiments I 
should hope to convince, that the objection made to our profes- 
sion, as not giving sufficient scope to a commendable ambition, 
has little weight ; that the difficulties are always surmounted 
by eminent wisdom, often by a lower degree of it, sometimes, 
and, in some measure, by such kinds of merit as would pro- 
bably fail in other professions ; that every kind of it has a ten- 
dency to promote a man's interest, though it may possibly be 
counteracted by other causes, probably by faults of his own ; 
and that, on the whole, there 19 no rea^n to. think it less effec- 
tual among us, than in any otfier pursuit ; or ifi our age, tl^an in 
any former peri(^. 

1. The natural and constant effect of superior wisdom is ad- 
miration ; and where such wisdom is applied, as it always should 
be, to promote the good of others ^s well as of the possessor 
himself, admiration is sure to be followed by esteem and good- 
will* Napoe but a nian, whose strength of genius h^ enabled 
him to invent or improve any of the art? of life, to scatter the 
mists of prejudice which had long darkened the understandipg, 
i^ to lead HS through new and untried regi6ii? of science ; apd 
tfie^e Vjiirious affections 9ffe all of them instai^tly es^cit^d. \ye 
BO longer indeed fall down on our knees before his statues or 
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his altars ; but he is stilt the idol of our hearts, to which we 
willingly consecrate the richest offerings of love and gratitude : 
and what fairer claim can any man have to a station of emi- 
nence, than a universal ack now legmen t, that he has acquired 
the eminence, before he is advanced to the station ? What 
clearer title to public rewards, than public services ? Or how 
can he be more secure that his title will be allowed, than by 
possessing the esteem and regard of all his countrymen ? But, 
to quit speculations, and have recourse to facts, are any ex- 
amples to be found of churchmen, who, with the extraordinary 
abilities here supposed, have not been advanced, as far as the 
other parts of their characters and their situations would allow ? 
If we would search for some rare instance of this sort, we must 
go back to those remote times, when a general ignorance left 
the few proficients in learning without any judges of their 
merits. 

II. But new discoveries and great improvements in know- 
lege are within the reach of so small a part of mankind, that 
the rewards which await them, however certain, can have no 
extensive influence. Has not wisdom then its degrees of emi- 
nence ? is it in the number of those amusements which perfec- 
tion only can prevail with us to endure ? This, surely, is not 
the nature of wisdom. Of all its various kinds and infinite de- 
grees, each has its use and value, where it is suited to the station 
and employment of the possessor ; for, by these, as well as by 
nature and inclination, should our inquiries after knowlege be 
directed and circumscribed. Knowlege misplaced little de- 
serves the name of wisdom ; it is often useless to the world, 
and hurtful to the owner: but adapted to his profession, and 
guided by the virtues of a man and a citizen, it is true wisdom, 
and will seldom fail of its reward : it raises numbers, and with 
general approbation, from obscurity to eminence, from penury 
to abundance, from subjection to authority; it supplies the 
place of birth and interest ; and, what they are not able to do, 
covers those it has raised from the poisonous breath of envy and 
detraction. 

m 

III. But the whole merit of a clergyman does not consist in 
abilities, either natural or acquired : for the discharge of many 
important offices belonging to fais profession moderate talents 
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will suffice ; some of bis duties require little more than serious* 
ness and attention. One, therefore, who would never haye been 
admired as an orator or consulted as a deep lawyer ; one, whose 
sagacity would never have penetrated the mysteries of tbe^bu* 
man frame ; may yet be well qualified to trace out the great 
lines of our duty towards God and man, and to enforce the ^ 
practice of it by exhortation and example. A good heart will, 
in some -measure, supply the place of an able head; and he, 
who constantly employs such moderate talents with discretion 
and benevolence, must be acknowleged to be highly useful, 
and can hardly fail to meet with a suitable reward : it may be 
greater or less, it may come sooner or later in life ; but the 
lAter it comes, the more apparent usually it is, that his own 
merit only, or, which is of the same amount, friendship obtained 
by his merit, procured it for him. 

IV. They who are disposed to raise objections, and expect 
more certainty in human affairs than their nature will allow; 
may be ready to ask, whether, among the numberless candi* 
dates for preferments, they are always allotted to such as best 
deserve them ; whether the ignorance .or interested views of 
those who have them to bestow may not overlook true merit ; 
or the art and assiduity of those who seek them, supplant it. It 
will be a su£Scient answer to these questions, which can pro- 
ceed from nothing but inattention to the point here maintained, 
to represent the matter more distinctly. It has not been as- 
serted that riches and honors are the portion of wisdom alone, 
or diat every man's state is regulated by the single consideta- 
tion of his merit : such a conformity between the minds and 
fortunes of men can never take place, either in our profession 
or in any other ; the notion of it would be visionary and incov- 
sistent with the condition of human affairs ; to effect it; every 
prejudice and affection must be rooted out of the hearts, and 
more than natural discernment be implanted in the minds of 
those who distribute the rewards of wisdom : nothing that apr- 
proaches to such perfection is to be thought of or expected. 
The purport of what has been offered to your reflections is only 
this : that merit has very considerable inffuence in the promo- 
tion of the clergy; different indeed, as it ought to have, ae- 
ooiding to its different degrees ; 'but in every degree so much. 
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8s lea?«f 00 room to doubt of ks fenend teodonoy* WlMOfor 
wiebes to aid¥moee hMntelf, looks upoa a good repiiUtioB oo 
«Mliil at leasly if aot seceflsary^ for dukt«iid; aad ib as iniicww 
to praaerre it as tbe aiker to presarro his fold. If the tioos or 
folliasyOf which he is coasciousy be exposed withoat caase^ or if 
hit be aoensed of otheia^ of which be kaows hiaisalf aimo€eHt» 
he coBiplaibs of tbe ti\j«iry to his ^haraoter as an iifory to his 
tetaaa : bat what foandatioii eoald there be for sach aaxiety 
or c aai p laiat^ nalew the facts, which have been presasMd, were 
tiwe ? A man might have pleaaare or pride in the good of inioa 
of the world ; bat he w^M not ooasider it as riches, if expe- 
rienoedidnot show that the wise aad good are oftener pro- 
Boted thaa the weak and wicked : the generality of mankind^ 
how wroog soever tbeir own condact mfay be, yet approvo 
what is right in the conduct of each other ; and unless some 
passion or interest interCeres, their good offices commonly follow 
where their approbation has gone before. Not that the mere 
approbation of worth has with most men so much force, as to 
axtort acts of extraordinary kindaess; but it may be powerial 
tanoagh, when a favor is to be conferred on somebody, and no 
special clainumt appears, to determine the choice : so that to 
tMe, whose aituatioa depends wholly on the good-will of othecs, 
it«annotbe of little importance to have their good opinion ; 
aor is he much mistaken, who looks upon rqputalion as security 
forprefermeat 

Such indeed is the condition of human life* that the Cairest 
expectalioas fade away, and tbe strongest claims are sometimes 
defeated ; yet thb does not prevent us from forming again the 
same expectations, and being again subject to the same disap- 
pointments. In our juatest and most important reasoning we 
meet with similar unoertainty : we prove, diat the supreme Go- 
vernor of the world is a flM>ral Governor, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances in the constitution of it, by which victue is re- 
warded and vice punished ; and, having diacovnred the natural 
and general tendeacy of this constitution, we rest there ; our 
oenfidence in the argument drawn from it is not shaken by the 
inatanrtn, though they be numerous, in which the good suffar 
.aad the bad tiiai^ph. In like manner, to return to oar present 
for inferior sul^ect, if our Isfws have placed the disposal of pre- 
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SnmmtB in msk hmii^, tfwlt tjbey we iiiNiaUy» luid in a good 
neasure, bestowed on those who deserve them, more is hardly 
to be expected from any human poli^ ; nor ought we to repine 
at the few examples wbich may be found of neglected wisdom 
or of prosperous folly. 

I venture to call these .aTawfiliPiH few* because they are cer- 
4waly mmcb le«B frequent than is commonly imagined, as ap> 
|»ean from the indignation with whi/ch they are always beheld : 
ioT things that are i:are (sycb ifi the temper of maukind) aflect us 
;mQGB strongly than tho^e which are important. Vmcs, the 
SMft destructive to individuals and to society, ,when Ahfy are 
become jEBgniliar, we can consider with indifference ; whilst we 
Jondly complain of others, though of no great moment to either, 
.wdUch want the authority of custom to support them. Com- 
piaiats therefore on this, as on many otW subjects, confute 
themselves^ and carry impressed on them marks of their own 
falsehood. 

y. 1. But allowing them to be true, we may still doubt, wbe* 
xher thay are just ; whether the sons of wisdom are not often 
answerable tor their oWn miscarriages. What the Stoics main- 
tained was only fanciful, that there iji a necessary alliance be- 
tween all the virtues : of some it might be said, with more 
«»lor of reason, that they are naturally at variance. The vir- 
taea of the head and heart, Csr from being always united, are 
sometimes directly opposed. Superior knowlege is apt to 
Iteget pride and insolence: they, who can make themselyes 
useful, are often not solicitous to be agreeable : possessing greaA 
talentSy which may demand reference, they negle<^ to cultivate 
those good affections, which would find a resdiet* and a surer 
way to favor. Spmotimes, too great a confidence in their own 
merits makes them consider as a debt, what the patron calls a 
gift ; and he will naturally incline to give the pr9ferenGe to an- 
other, whose gratitude is less suspected : but are these disap* 
pointmeats owing to wisdom or themselves? Shall she be 
thought unable to reward her votaries, because some qf (hem, 
expecting more of her than they deserve, receive less than, she 
would otherwise have given them ? Where is the wonder, that 
axpectationsy formed without experience^ and contrary to tl^e 
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unalterable principles of haman oature, should meet with 
pointments ? 

2. Bat whilst the rewards of merit are refused to some, who 
demand them too confidently ; others forfeit their title to them, 
by neglecting to assert it: and that they should so forfeit it, is 
not only reasonable, but unaroidable. True merit indeed can- 
not be hid : for nothing properly deserves that name, which it 
not useful ; and its usefulness, if important or eztensiye, must 
necessarily make it known : but they, who, being possessed of 
such natural or acquired abilities as might be of public senrioe, 
yet retire from the world, and conceal their talents, cannot 
blame the world for not disturbing their retirement, or endear 
Toring to pry into their secrets. It would be wholly unrea- 
sonable to complain, that the stations they might have adorned 
are withheld from them : the ftmlt is their own ; they have with- 
drawn themselves from those stations. 

3. There is another, and a more frequent occasion of the 
complaint we are speaking of, but which has yet less appear- 
ance of justice. The disappointment of a worthy man is often 
owing to the advancement of another of the same character. 
When there are more persons, both able and willing to deserve 
well of the public, than there are employments adapted to their 
merits, some of them must remain for a time unprovided. They« 
who are acquainted with the rirtues and abilities of one thai 
thus misses his reward, are ready to lament the misfortune, and 
to blame the world for it; without knowing or attending to 
the equal, or, perhaps, fairer claim of ^the more successful com- 
petitor. Compassion, too, inclines men to raise the character 
of the depressed ; envy, to depress that of the elevated : but 
complaints, thus founded in passion, not in reason, must befri- 
Tolous and transitory. If well considered, they are so far from 
weakening our main position, that, by pointing out particular 
exceptions, they confirm the general principle, and leave no 
room to doubt of the usual effects of wisdom and virtue. 

VI. Some, perhaps, may still urge, (for the opinion seems to 
have taken strong hold of their minds) that, though merit has 
genially met with its proper rewards, yet the neglect of it is 
the peculiar disgrace of the present age. Men, we know, have 
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alwtfys complained of their own times, and always, as faas been 
obeenred, with too much reason. Private affections, interests, 
and passions, ever have been, and ever will be, too powerful to 
be effectually and uniformly controlled by regard to the most 
essential interests of the public, the interests of religion and 
learning : but whether the former be more violent, or the latter 
less able to restrain them now than formerly, seems very diffi- 
cnlt to determine. If we compare the present state of onr 
church and nation with the state of them at the distance of 
soflM centuries, such differences will be found, as may, on a 
cnrsory and superficial view, have given occasion to mistaker; 
but, when attentively considered, will teach us to judge more 
favorably of the present times. 

1. We may first observe, that tlie characters of clergymen 
are far less differeot from each other now than they were for- 
merly : learaing is become so general among them, that the 
blindest choice could scarce raise, to stations of eminence, any 
considerable number, very deficient in this kind of merit : and 
it seems to be universally acknowleged, that regularity and de* 
cency of behaviour are still more general. If any man denies 
these praises to the clergy of our times, let him look back to 
the ages, when, to be able to read the public service waa a suf- 
ficient qualification for a priest, and a better than many of them 
had ; when many in every year (we have the testimony of con- 
temporary historians for this otherwise incredible fact) were 
obliged to allege this qualification in courts of justice, to save 
themselves from infamous deaths. No wonder, that in those 
times, the few, who were in any degree learned and moral, 
were called forth to public notice ; nor that vast numbers, much 
superior to them in abilities and character, now remain: undis- 
tinguished from their brethren in very private stations.- Per- 
haps, too, (I speak it with diffidence, and should not have 
spoken it at all, were I not supported by the judgment of a 
great prelate, whose candor was equal to his learning) perhaps 
few of the clergy have of late years become eminent by their 
writings, especially by such writings as properly belong to their 
profession, defences of Christianity and morals, and the doc- 
trines of the established church. If then the body of the clergy 
be good and learned, and not many have stepped forth before 
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the reai, an4 produced proofr of fh^ir ivf^ripr tolai|lB$ tUt «i|iy, 
ia ao«e ^h^^^me, aocouiii for the tio^u, 4b^ thepf m^ri$9 9tB 
little regiurded, 

2. We onay farther pbneprr^, to the Min^ pvffip^f %^s W6i^ 
the differeiMs^ ia their ubil^^s m gr^9 J^t it would not he «o 
eaeiJf disoer ned i^s in femer tim»^* The higher th^ir qu/^Ufi^ 
cutions rue, the more ekiH aod kaowlege ^ r^qvfeite to 4i8|iiir 
gvieh ftfid iaomii» then ; ood, whe^ the dt.fiep»m» i^ e^id,ekv^» 
yet it CMioot h(^ op etlikiof » if nil the p&mf^ oompared be fie* 
epectahle, as if ^me rn^t challenge resist, fi^d A^tftera cooM 
not be conaidered without cooiempt* 9ut neither |th^ unifbripi^y 
of the cleriical oharaoter, nor the dignity of it» afford^ any jiirt 
grounds to suspect that extraordinary merits ^hovJUi i^ over- 
looked. The former seems rather to syggeet, d}#t, ^ 9|ich 
level goeuiid, nolbing ihat is devoted iCan be hid ; th^ l^tcr* 
that, aettbe level is itself elevated, whatever rises atmte it yivst 
he conspiciWMis. 

But it must be confessodf that ;the clergy have Jkn^, by the 
ohange of customs, some opfwirtunities ct disfdaying thcjr ahUi- 
lies : of these the chief was, 4he practice ^ preachiqg, either 
from ^ort notes of the pijncipal tcpics, in unprepared Ian* 
guoge, or without any written materials at alL This was an 
exercise, to which, even in timea of considerable ieiMrning, not 
many were equal ; and, had it cootintted, pn^i^ly as am^ a 
Bumbtf might have been diatinguiahed from the reat 4n idm 
pulpit as at the bar : but, when rthe increase 4>f boo^a, and of 
persons accustomed 4o aeading, who could not but be offanded 
at crude and iiidigeated effuaioBa, ohUged the /ciergy to lay 
them aaide ; the same circumataace fumished them with an- 
other, and a more «xtenaive method of making ki|own to 4be 
world what Ihey can contribute towards its improvement. 

Other opportunities of advanciog themaelvea they have loat 
bytthediapesaionof leamiag among (the laity, yii»o now fill, 
with reputation, many o0ioea which were .onqe peciMiar »to 
clerks : and we have reason to thank .Ood that they bave loat 
them. Political merit ia not thC'inerit whkh.oae wofild-wiah 
to aee encouraged among dergymen* In thcdaya of oAir fofC* 
fiftthera, few others were able to read and ipterpret the lawa; 
fewer had any ^ration of tbe.vniveraal.pripciplea pf fight -and 
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wronf 9 Iqr whiob Ibe rifor of vrittMi laws is often to be niii* 
^ted : to oomspoBd or nof ooiate witb foreigD •taiaiy wm a 
talk ieUon andertakaa by any bat chwighwwi. ChaiiceUi»ia, 
judf 69, iecrataries» ajabanadon, witb most of tbeir aaMrtaott 
Mni officcBBf were tbeeafore oonoioiily choaen out of that body : 
but now, happily for both the civil and religioiie iutereeto of 
the nation y knowlege is not confined to one class of men ; many 
afliong the kity are better qualified for the highest public sta* 
tiotts, than thoee conld be, who were engaged in studies and 
business of another kind; and the clergy, on the other hand, 
are at leisure to exert their talents in their own function only, 
or we may add, perhaps, what is nearly allied to it, the care of 
a learned and yirtuous education. 

On the whole then we conclude, that wisdom and virtue, 
however they may sometimes fail of their effect from a variety 
of accidental circnmstances, have not less influence among us 
than in other ranks of men ; nor in our age, than in any former 
period. 

But, amidst these reflections, let us not forget, that a wise 
and good man, when he makes choice of our profession, and 
when he applies himself to the study and business of it, is in* 
fluenced by far higher motives than those hitherto mentioned ; 
by the desire of improving his own mind, and of promoting 
virtue and happiness. He considers that he shall be engaged 
in such contemplations, as will regulate his passions, strengthen 
his rational faculties, and lead them to the heights of Christian 
philosophy. When he compares his 9tudie8 with those of the 
other learned professions, he finds that the value of his know- 
lege will not perish with any *short- lived human institutions, or 
with this mortal frame ; but, receiving abundant increase from 
the Fountain of all Wisdom, will fill him with wonder and trans- 
port to all eternity. He considers, that his business will be the 
noblest and the most delightful : that of leading men, by mild 
and persuasive reasoning, to their true happiness. He is not in- 
attentive to the usefulness of law and medicine; and he is 
willing to believe, that, by attending to the duties of his pro- 
fession, he too shall be instrumental in promoting peace and 
health ; but at the same time he is firmly persuaded, that even 
these, though the greatest of earthly blessings, must yield the 
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palm to religion : and, whilst he reflects on the benefits which 
others receive firom his labors, he proceeds with unremitted 
ardor, little concerned about the success of any reasonable ex- 
pectations he may have formed for himself in the present life, 
but well assured, that his main hope, which is fixed on a Jife 
to come, can never fail. 
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SUMMARY OF CHARGE III. 

Preliminary observations on the complaint made against 
the clergy, that they refuse to receive, in the system of Chris- 
tianity, improvements corresponding to those which the present 
enlightened age has made in every other science. If this com- 
plaint has any foundation, all should unite to remove it ; if none; 
it may be proper to inquire whence the mistake has arisen. 
The best answer to the whole objection, would be to collect a 
scheme of Christian knowlege from the ablest modern writers, 
and, comparing it with the doctrines of former ages, observe the 
gradual improvements it has received. But it will be sufficient 
to show that in one part of our studies we have taken the full 
benefit of the advanced state of philosophy, and that in the 
other parts no benefit is to be expected from it. 

The English divines do not extravagantly disclaim the use of 
reason in religious inquiries, and substitute in its room faith un- 
informed : this dilated on : manner in which they use the as- 
sistance of philosophy in the study of religion : uses which 
they forbear to make of it : this point farther considered. 

I. Philosophical notions can never lead us to the true mean- 
ing, or right interpretation of the Holy Scriptures : this point 
enlarged on and illustrated. 

II. But if philosophers have had little success in searching 
for recondite senses of Scripture, their mistakes are still more 
shameful and dangerous, when they presume to judge of the 
divine economy ; when they determine a revealed dispensation 
^o be credible or not, from preconceived notions of fitness and 
propriety, of justice and impartiality, which they boldly apply 
to the government of the Supreme Being : this subject dilated 
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on. How little we cmn edTance in tfak pert of our ttodies, by 
mere abstract reaeoning, shown in one paiticalar instance^ the 
doctrine of the atonement: plausible arguments of philoso- 
phising divines on this point stated. These objections acknow- 
leged to have in them some truths, but mixed with many things 
that want proof, and more that are evidently false : this en- 
larged on. Concluding observations on the weakness and dan- 
ger of all our .reasoQing, when it would correct the doctrines of 
revelation ; and on the injustice of the censure cast on the 
English clergy, for not making use of the present improved state 
of science, d^c. 
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CHARGE III. 

ON THE USE AXD ABUSE OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE STUDY OF RELIGION. 



Rbvsrbnj) Bbbthren, 

It may be justly reckoned amoQg the happy cireumstances 
of the times in which we live^ that, having had few occasions to 
engage in or attend to controversies about cnrious and specula^ 
tive questions, we have been usually at liberty to inculcate such 
doctrines only as might inform the understanding and influence 
the conduct of our hearers, without turning their thoughts or our 
own to those disputed points* which, if not placed quite beyond 
the reach of human faculties, are yet far removed from life and 
manners : but this happiness seems at present to be in some de- 
gree interrupted. Errois, which we thought buried in oblivion, 
are now again called forth ; and, though relating only to some 
nice and difficult subjects, which require the utmost attention 
of the learned and contemplative, are industriously spread in 
small treatises among the Common people : whilst wq, the 
<^l®i^gy» ve urged to examine anew matters which we have long 
considered as certain ; and are told, that our system of 'Christ- 
ianity, transmitted to us, it seenu, from ages of ignorance and 
bigotry, may and ought to receive improvements corresponding 
to those which the present enlightened age has made in every 
other science. The reputation of modern philosophers is turned 
to the di^race of modem divines, as neither emulating the ex- 
ample, nor accepting the assistance which the discoveries of 
those strict reasoners might afford them. 

If this complaint against us has any foundation, we should 
all unite our endeavors to remove it ; if none, yet it may be 
proper to inquire whence the mistake has arisen. Were we to 
collect a scheme of Christian knowlege from the ablest modern 
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writers, to compare it with the doctrines of former ages, and to 
observe the gradual improvements it has received, the review 
would furnish us with a direct answer to the whole objection : 
but so extensive an undertaking is not at all suited to the pre- 
sent occasion ; and it will be sufficient to remove the principal 
grounds of the complaint, if we can show that in one part of 
our studies we have taken the full benefit of the advanced state 
of philosophy, and that in the other parts no benefit is to be 
expected from it. 

The English divines cannot be justly reproached with the 
extravagant zeal of those who, disclaiming the use of reason in 
religious inquiries, would substitute in its room faith unin- 
formed. They own, indeed, the sovereignty of religion, but 
are sensible that her throne can no where be fixed securely ex- 
cept in the understanding : they have never spared any pains 
to establish it on this firm basis; .and when new discoveries in 
philosophy have offered it any new supports, they have not 
failed to apply them. This could hardly be otherwise ; since 
the same men, who have gained our admiration by a fertile in- 
vention or clear judgment in the various kinds of human learn- 
ing, have been many of them equally eminent for their profi- 
ciency in sacred science : but when in the study of religion 
they used the assistance of philosophy, they used it with great 
caution, well knowing, that though its guidance may be 
safely trusted, while it has full light, and keeps within its own 
territories ; yet when it ventures to conduct us in the dark, or 
wanders beyond its proper limits, it will often mislead us more 
fatally than ignorance itself; for there is a chain which con- 
nects the different branches of error as well as of truth. Yet 
this just and necessary caution seems to have given occasion to 
the complaint before- mentioned ; no other grounds for it have 
ever been pretended. It was never objected to us, that the evi- 
dences for religion are not fully stated, or that any kind of fair 
reasoning is neglected which might serve to enforce them : *on 
the contrary, it is universally acknowleged, that more ra- 
tional, more truly philosophical defences of Christianity, have 
appeared, within a century, in our language, than were ever 
produced in any other age or country. In these defences, 
whatever aid could be borrowed from morals, or physic, or nft- 
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land theology, have beeo employed, and sometimes even with 
profiMiOB. Philosophy has furnished us with abundance of in* 
contestable evidence ; and has rendered that evidence the more 
convincing, by rejecting all such proofs as were either false or 
frivolous : thus far it has acted within its own province, and has 
been a good witness in behalf of Christianity. But here its 
oiiioe ends. : If a witness should be allowed to take the seat of 
the judge, we could expect nothing but a hasty and partial de- 
cision ; and such has been the event, when philosophy has pre- 
sumed to interpret revealed doctrines, or to examine the reason- 
ableness of revealed dispensations. These are the uses which 
we have forborne to make of it ; and which we shall still for- 
bear, if we form our judgment either from the nature of the 
attempt^ or from the bad success of those who have engaged 
in it. 

. I. First, then, philosophical notions can never lead us to the 
tme.meaning of the holy Scriptures. The right interpretation 
of any book is the discovery of the thoughts which the author 
intended to convey ; but an author cannot intend to convey 
thoughts, which were never in his own mind ; and the first 
preachers of Christianity, being no philosophers, could not en- 
tertain notions peculiar to philosophers. The one among them, 
who. had some acquaintance with Grecian literature, and might 
therefore have been suspected of an attachment to this study, 
expressly disavows, in the names both of himself and his fel- 
low-laborers, all .human wisdom ; but had they been versed in 
the learning of their own times, still every later discovery must 
be foreign. from their ideas, and useless in explaining them. 
What has been said of the teachers of Christianity, is true 
also of their disciples : few of them were called from the 
portico of Chrysippus, or the groves of Academus. St. Paul 
complains, that the wise, the scribe, the disputer of this world, 
knew not God, nor received his messengers ; that men, whose 
profession was wisdom, perished through folly ; and that the 
arguments, the artifices of those, who were reputed learned, 
and masters of reason, when applied. to religious subjects, were 
found to be weakness and deceit. He would therefore never 
■instruct his< disciples, out of the maxims or principles of that 
science^ which he knew they did not,, and wished they might 
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■et mdanUBd : Miy, he repeated y caoti— ■ tfata aaft to he 
misted hj these priaeiplei: « ceelioB then aeceiBary a^eiotft 
iBfidelitgr, whea eeeh of the fprevailing aeefei was foaadbd at 
spoM error oo&TOfable to theffeoeptioD of Chrvtiaiilgr;aadao 
less aoccsssry efterwerds agahnt faeiesy, whea the ftiHeeophees 
beceae Christieiis, and broogfat out of the sohoob ioio the 
chureh numf useless ood dani^erous lolaieneBts : oad schait 
hee been the eonseqaeaoe of these fefiaeaieiits, whether kitso- 
duced, as io the early ages, by the fantasticsl foikiweBsof Phrto, 
or»asMi oor times, by the >lovars of metaphysical aohtiMy; bat 
to torn a religioa, whose principal aim was to sender man land 
and frieadly to each other, into a perpetaal sonrae of itiaisiuui 
and animosities? Oae single article of fiulh wanld Ibniish ns 
with examples of this miscfaieii^ousibUy, both early and ssneiit. 
The past I omit, as of less concern to ns ; and shall c<mtent 
myself with suggesting to yoar thoughts, that the difionities, 
which are now urged against ns, concerning die divinity of ^wr 
Saviour, are not deriyed from the Scriplnms, but from tbemix* 
tore of what is called philosophical reasoning,. in the inteq pra* 
tation of them. 

When the sacred writers style the Son :of God,-it isHlnidiitedy 
in what sense we are to aademtand the appellalion. JCay not 
the word, it is asked, sometimes lall ftiun its . proper jmd|iri* 
mary meaning, to one lem exact aad.lem exalted 7 Wb shall 
readily answer, that the only proper use .of mwf word is:tfaat 
in which it is generally ondentood; and that this nee, in the 
present instaace, is not difficult to be diseoreiad, or to he -neon- 
ciled with the other declarations of Holy Scripture. Theprm* 
cipal notions, which have ever been annexed to the naan of 
Ood by plain men, who have not puzzled themselfsswith nfaa- 
tract speculations, are those of Creator, Preaenrer, and &o- 
▼ernor of the world. Now the passages of the New Itea* 
meat, which describe the Son under these eharaoteia, are:eiich 
as could hardly have been misinterpreted, had not'theobrions 
sense of them appeared to be iacoasistent with certain issagi- 
nary principles of science, l^ith the ideas of Creator, Pre- 
aenrer, and Governor of the world, those of nnlimited powar 
and knowiege are naoessarily connected : but the Soriptarae 
have not left as to infer these attrtbutet firom his > nature. AU 
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{>6w«r nnd all knowlege are expressly ascribed to the Son of 
Ood hi seteral piaio patmiges : it nriglit hare seemed nooeces- 
as^ to Iril us, but yet we are told, Ibat he, irtio created all 
thiags> was before all iMrigii. The tenns. Father and Sod, 
coirrey to as «o meanftsg, if %bey do not imply Hiat the One de- 
rived his beiiig from the other ; and Ais is confirmed, when we 
fead> that the Bon's power, and g^ory, and dominion were all 
f^ven him by the Father. Thus far the doctrine seems dear. 
Few sober interpreters of the New Testament disagree about 
these parts of it : but here the metaphysician comes in, and 
lelb uB, that self-existence, tfnd necessary existence, and abso- 
Itfie independeacy, are Essential attributes of the Deity ; and 
that he has searched iihe Scriptures in rain to find them ascri- 
tod to the Sdn ; he might have added, or to the Fathet. 
Neither these terms, nor dthers of a like Import, occur in the 
New Testament. If thtfjr express any ideas, other than the 
negative o^ of being not derrred, they are the ideas of phi- 
losophers, not of apostles ; and the logical or metaphysical 
cootroversieB, which have been spun out of them, are nOt con- 
nected, or but by the slightest clew, with the doctrines of Christ. 
The same misplaced curiosity, the same Tain hope of improving, 
by our disooferies, the revelations of Ood, has introduced into 
this subject numberless questions, which may ever be disputed, 
because thev can never be decided ; unless men should at last 
be BO wise as to perceive that this is a reason why they should 
not be disputed at all. 

II. But if our philosophetB have had little success in search- 
ing ibr recondite senses of Scripture, their mistakes are more 
shameful and more dangerous when they presume -to judge of 
the divine economy ; when they determine a revealed dispensa- 
tion to be credible or not, from preconceived notions of fitness 
and propriety, of justice and impartiality, which they boldly 
apply to the government of the Supreme Being. He cannot, 
they tell us, act in this manner ; it would be contrary to his 
wisdom : nor in that ; it would be inconsistent with his justice: 
one kind or degree of happiness he must be disposed to grant ; 
another his creatures have a right to demand. But, whilst thcfy 
tiirow out these peremptory assertions, not warratoted by the 
obserwible course of God's mortil government, nor by any 
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knowq declarations of his will, thev show themselTes to be 
unacquainted with the fundamental rule of their own scienee, 
and with the origpn of all its late improyements. They argue 
like men wiio lived two centuries ago, inattentive to the dif- 
ference between hypothesis and experiment. If, from a sup- 
posed character of the Deity, they undertake to derive his 
acts, and to trace the order of his providence ; however inge- 
niously the system may be formed, and by whatever demonstra- 
tions the several parts of it may be connected ; yet the whole, 
having no foundation, but a precarious and arbitrary hypo- 
thesis, is easily overthrow^i. True philosophy would have 
taught them to proceed the other way : to begin with observing 
the present constitutiop of the world ; with considering attent- 
ively, how God has made us, and in what circumstances 
placed us ; and then to form a sure judgment from what he has 
done, what it is agreeable to in6nite wisdom, and the other di- 
vine perfections, that he should do. They might thus have 
learned the invisible things of God from those which are clearly 
seen, the things which are not yet accomplished from those 
which are. 

How little we can advance in this part of our studies by 
merely abstract reasoning, one instance will be sufficient to 
prove. Nothing in the Christian scheme has been more strongly 
agitated by these philosophising divines than the doctrine of 
an atonement made by Jesus Christ for the sins of mankind : 
and their arguments are so plausible, that some of the mbtaken 
friends have joined with the more artful enemies of religion, in 
representing such atonement as unnecessary, ineffectoal, and 
unworthy of the righteous Governor of the world. God*s laws, 
it is alleged, are productive of happiness ; and, to secure this 
happiness, penalties are annexed to the breach of them ; but 
when they, who have transgressed, repent and amend, no good 
remains to be obtained by the punishment ; it has answered its 
ends, is now become useless, and cannot therefore be inflicted 
by a wise and merciful Governor. To offer redemption to a re- 
formed penitent is to offer him what he does not want : he 
has redeemed himself; he has made all the satisfaction for his 
. offences that he is able to make ; and more cannot be required 
of him without manifest absurdity. But, supposing that some 
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fiurllier MtiiiacttoD might be raqniredy the objectors slill vrge» 
that it cMiiioc be made effectuaily by any bat the mmier him- 
self; that the Mfferings of one peraoa» especially of an inno- 
oent one, can never be a reason for the pardon of another ; and 
that God's justice, which is impartial and univeriai, will still 
hang oyer ^e unpunished offender, and his mercy provide a 
reoompenae for the innocent sufferer. They observe farther, 
that the Governor of the world usnaiiy accomplishes his de- 
signs by regular, established methods ; and that there seems 
to be no connexion between the sufferings and death of Christ, 
and the future happiness of mankind ; or, if there be any con* 
nesion, that it must be, because his sufferings and death were 
means of reforaung sinners, not because they were an ezpia« 
tion or atonement for sin. 

• These objoGtions, it must be acknowleged, have in them 
some truths ; but with these truths are mixed many things that 
want proof, and more that are evidently false. Thus, it, is un- 
doubtedly true, that we can discover so many benefits arising 
even from the punishments, by which the laws of God's moral 
government are enforced, as clearly show the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Governor ; but that the uses we can discover are 
the only uses of those punishments, is uncertain ; and that the 
puBisbments must always cease when the criminals are re- 
formed, is certainly false. The miseries which, in the regular 
course of nature, are the consequences of wickedness, are pro- 
perly considered as the natural punishments of it. Some of 
them IbUow it with a swifter, others with a slower pace ; some 
ate transitory, others of Longer continuance : but the penitence 
of a criminal, even before their arrival, affords him no security 
against the slowest of them ; and, when either his fears or his 
feelings have worked a reformation, such as are naturally of 
longer continuance are not by that reformation presently re- 
moved. Whatever then can be alleged concerning the ends of 
punishment, or the satisfaction made by a reformed penitent, 
when applied to this subject, must be trifling : all argumenta- 
tion is here precluded. We have fact and experience tQ con* 
vince us, that God does not always pardon the repenting sinner. 
But it is thought incredible, that God should be moved by the 
suffsrings <rf tha innocent to absolve the guilty. Yet has he 
pow. K 
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not 80 constituted the world, that the miseries, which a man 
brings on himself by wickedness and folly, are often initigated, 
sometimes wholly taken away, by the goodness and prudence 
of his parents or friends, who, in their endeavors to relieve him, 
submit to labor, and pain, and vexation ;-r-such vexation, per^ 
haps, as ends in sickness or in death ? Thus a man's discharge 
from punishment may be owing to the misery of persons better 
than himself ; and that which is objected to, as incredible, ap- 
pears to be what often happens in the natural course of human 
events, that is, by Qod's appointment. When it is farther insi- 
nuated, against the usefulness of a redemption, that we see no 
connexion between the cause and the effect, the doubt is wholly 
un philosophical. The notion of that connexion is raised in our 
minds by a frequent repetition of like events, one after the 
" other ; and therefore it can have no place between two events, 
however inseparable in their nature, when one of them appears 
to be single in its kind, and of the other we have yet had no 
experience. 

We have seen then, how weak, and yet how dangerous, all 
our reasoning is, when it would correct the doctrines of revela^ 
tion ; and how unjust the censure thrown on the English clergy, 
for not making use of the present improved state of science. 
They have used it, and to the greatest advantage, there, where 
only it could be used for the service of religion ; in providing 
evidence, in examining it, in selecting the sounder and weightier 
parts of it, and in casting away those which are light or corrupt; 
but they have wisely avoided the application of it, where such 
application is impertinent or profane ; impertinent, as in inter- 
pretation of Scripture ; profane, as in the judging of God's de- 
crees. Neither can it be employed to the former purpose, by 
those who are acquainted with the characters of the first teach- 
ers of Christianity, or of their converts ; nor to the latter, by 
those who attend to the general grounds of all science, or to the 
means by which we discover the perfections of the Deity. We 
have seen also examples of the errors, into which philosophy 
has led its votaries, taken from two of the great and distin- 
guishing doctrines of Christianity. The examples were not of 
my choice : I had many others in view ; but these seemed to 
be particularly pointed out. They, who are calling on us to 
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ameDd our faith, reckoo them among the parts which chiefly 
want amendment. If some of our predecessors have written 
obscurely, or perhaps unintelligibly, concerning them, it was 
not through neglect of the philosophy which prevailed in their 
times, but through too much attention to it : and though we 
may think our knowiege much advanced, we find it equally un- 
able to reach the gates of heaven. Such gigantic attempts have 
always proved the ruin, as well as the disgrace of human science. 
A fruitless desire to understand mysteries, that is, to understand 
the whole of what God has revealed in part only, is sure to turn 
the mind from real knowiege to metaphysical jargon. The 
great leader of all our modem discoveries, the sagacious and 
comprehensive Lord Bacon, formed no expectations in the be- 
half of religion or philosophy, of any improvements to be made 
in either, by the assistance of the other: on the contrary, he 
•foresaw the mischiefs they would mutually receive from an im- 
proper alliance. When he is taking a review of all the parts of 
learning, and observing the defects of each, he has a remark- 
able passage, which I wish to leave impressed on your minds : 
" In this part of knowiege," says he, '* touching divine philo- 
sophy, I am so far from noting any deficience, as I rather note 
an excess : whereunto I have digressed, because of the extreme 
prejudice, which both religion and philosophy have received, 
and may receive, by being commixed tegether ; as that, which 
undoubtedly will make an heretical religion, and an imaginary 
and fabulous philosophy." 
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SUMMARY. 



Preliminary observations oo the state of these realms 
before the Reformation ^ after that event, and after the Re- 
volution. There are some, even in these days, who think that 
our separation from the church of Rome cannot be defended 
but by the plea of necessity ; and when they would defend 
themselves from the crime of schism, endeavor with all their 
power to show that the doctrine of that church is full of errors, 
its discipline full of fraud, and its worship full of superstition : 
this, however, though true, is not necessary for our defence, if 
neither natural right nor the divine law requires that all men 
should be subject to the dominion of one particular church. 

In defending the institutions of our country, it is first pro- 
posed to inquire, whence the authority of the church arises ; 
how it is derived ; what rules and what limits it has : if by 
these means a firm barrier can be raised round ecclesiastical 
liberty, the most powerful attacks of our enemies may easily be 
repelled. 

I. It is shown how all ecclesiastical power is delegated by 
the prince or ruling principle in the state to certain ministers, 
according to natural right. 

II. It is next shown what are the limits which the autho- 
rity of that ruling power must not overstep. 
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III. It is also shown that the holy Scriptures, so far from 
opposing what has been laid down from natural right, appear 
neither to increase nor diminish the force of any thing so laid 
down : they do not loose Christians or priests from civil govern- 
ment, nor do they bind men to the church more than nature and 
right reason demand : this enlarged on. If no precepts have 
been given concerning the form of church government, never- 
theless, examples proposed by Christ and his apostles may re* 
commend one particular form above others. But examples, 
however venerable they may be, can have no effect, unless we 
are made well acquainted with them. Obscurity of the early 
forms of church government dilated on ; nor, if the first system of 
church government were thoroughly known to us, could it or 
ought it to be established among us: this shown. Chrial 
therefore has appointed no laws for governing his church differ* 
ent from those which God and nature sanction. Hence the 
defence of our own church may be deduced, and also that of 
the Scottish ehureh. Differences between these two chnrchea 
pointed out and commented on. 



Ecclenastici regiminis, in Anglia et Scotia constituti, neutra 
forma autjuri hominum naturali aut verbo Dei repugnat. 

Cum, per secula aliquot, jam acta, oculosreferentes, tamcivi- 
tatis nostras quam ecclesiae regimen contemplemur ; utrum no- 
bis praesens reipublicae status voluptatem majorem, an praeteritus 
admirationem excitare debeat, licebit dubitare. Hanc sane 
gentem, servitutis semper impatientem, et circumfuso mari mu- 
nitam, crudeli tamen dominatu, et domesticos^ et extemos ty- 
rannos diu teauisse, vix possnmus satis mirari. Patres autem 
nostros in ivtegerrimsuni et firmissimam libertatem se tandem 
vindicasse, non gaudemus inodo, sed etiam plane triumphamus. 
Ecclesia quidem prior jugum servile dejecit ; at, laxata ipsa, 
onus civitati demere non curavit. Civitas generosior, cum su- 
perstitio, solium regale iterum tenens, religioni perniciem mina- 
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bstur, indifBata, et ad open lereii4aM impeta qoodam mem, 
ae ipsam, vix opuuuileiD, e TiDcolis czemit. Quat i^ero im- 
ftowim acceaierat libertas, beniguaaimo ezcepta €rt bospitb : 
principia, qsibits esl fundata, ia meaitea homiaiia faciliine 
irfepseruDt De rBrumpaUicanim ongine, de regis auctoritatey 
de ctriiiin jure, uihkl fere qunri potert, de quo inter onaes non 
eoaTeail. At tyraanis ex eoelesia licet jamdia exuUyerit, te« 
uekm tanea» quae ilia templiB saia offaadere solet, aoadam 
ennea soot diacoaae ; vei quod ia ipsa caligiae saoctum ali- 
quod et religioamii iaesse videator ; vel qaod lax, ex alia parte 
erta, aoiaos homioaat ab bajus contenpiatioae avocaverit. 
Poterat saae arguaieotis, ex natiira regioniiis eoctesiastici peti- 
tis, libertas nostra abuade coafirmari ; sed boaaiaes, (id quod 
non raro aocidit) ad alia remotiora et diiiiciliora atteatt, h»c 
propiora et certiora negligunt. Hiac est, quod sint eCiam nunc 
djarain, post dncentos annos, qai separationem nostram ab ec- 
desia Romana, auUa^ aisi necessitatis exenaatione, defendi posse 
existimaat; qui, cum sdnsmatis crimen effngere velint, id 
ooiai arte atque iadustria agvnt, nt ejus doctrinam erroribus, 
(Usciplinam fraudibas, cukum Dei, ab ea institutuan, supersti- 
tione referUim esse oeteodaat. At b»c, uteunque vera, ia de- 
fensioae nostra supenracanea sunt ; si neque jus natarale neque 
leges divinie id requirunt, ut onunes ecclesise uni imperio subji* 
ciantur : qu» enim sine nexu conjunctse sunt, possuat sine 
▼iolentia secerni. 

Liceat itaque mihi, patria Jnstituta defendere volenti, prios 
quserere, ecclesiae autoritas unde orta sit, quomodo derivata, 
qvas regulas habeat, quos fines, 8t enim, his fundameotis 
cante positis, firmiun libertatis ecclesiasticae propugnacuhim 
compawtar, iotas bostinm vaiidissimi vel inermi manu repelli 
poasuttt. 

PrsBcipnse religionis externae partes in publico Dei cultu et 
pia popnli instttatione contiaentur. At nee cultus iste sine 
ritnbus, nee ritus sine hominum ministerio, celebrari poasunt. 
Ut loca itaque, tempora, caerimoniae praescribantur, et, haec 
omnia qui cureat eligantur, necesse est. Doctrina etiam popu- 
laris, nisi certos homines ad hujns curam leges accersant, et ac- 
cersitos dirigaat, vel negligetar, vel oorrumpetur; neglecta 
▼ero^religionem, conrupta ci?itatem perdet. Auctoritas igitur 
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ecclesise, cum in electione et gubernatiooe eorum qui sacris pub« 
licis pnesuDt et popuium dooent, pr»cipue Teraetur, ex ipsa 
natura exterus reiigionis, et rei necessitate, orta est. Regimen 
autem, .quod ad religion is, non minus quam illud quod ad vitae 
ustts spectat, a Deo profectum esse oportet arbitrari. 

Neque haec pubiica quonindam rituum cura, quae universo 
populo tantum prodest, cuiquam ii^uriam infert. Quibus sacre 
ista placenty grata est atque utilis ; quibus displicent, vel levi- 
ter vel nihil nocet. Id enim ad regimen ecclesiasticum non 
necessario pertinet, ut unus solummodo sit in una genie rituum 
aut institutionum ordo. Si populusde rebus sacris in varias opi- 
niones distrahatur, possunt varite rituum et religionum formule 
vel sanciri vel permitti. Qun a magna gentis parte approban- 
tur, sancire civitatem oportet; quae paucis tantum, si tamen 
utilitati publicte nihil repugnant, permittere. 

Cum yero juri naturali consentaneum esse videatur, ut all- 
quid de his rebus constituatur, id postea quserendum est, qua 
auctoritate possit confirmari. Atque ista omnis auctoritas, qua 
in ecclesia polient seu magistratus sen ministri, vel a principe 
derivata est, permittente Deo, vel a consensu populi, permit- 
tente priocipe. Principem voco, qui in quavis natione supre- 
mam habet potestatem, sive unus sit, sive plurium ccetus. Il- 
ium vero in sacra iroperium habere ex renimpublicarum ori- 
gine manifestum est. Homines enim, (ut cum iis qui de jure 
naturali scripserunt, quam vis forsan minus accurate, loquar) 
hac mente in civitates coierunt, ut legibus uterentur ; legibus 
autem, non de re tantum una atque altera ferendis, sed de cunc- 
tis, quae reipublicse interest, ut consensu omnium definiantur. 
Nee quaerimus solicit!, quid in animis habuerint, qui primi, vel 
casu aliquo coUecti, vel difficultatibus compulsi, vel hostibus 
territi, se regibus dediderunt. Id voluisse intelliguntur, quod 
velle eos oportuit ; quid autem oportuerit, legum necessitaa et 
utilitas docet. In quibuscunque igitur causis leges vel neces- 
sai'is sunt vel utiles, its omnibus princeps consulere et prospi- 
cere debet. 

Sed cum, in civitatibus etiam minimis, fieri nuUo modo 
possit, ut, qui gubernacula tenet, ipse omnia regat perpetuo 
atque ordinet; re id postulante, ministris semper utitur; ne- 
que est, quod principem in rebus sacris hoc facercj magis. quam 
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in civiUbiw, vetal. Potestat^m suam pontiiices eligendi, leges 
in ecdMia teendi, et jus dicmdi, cum aliis licet communicare. 
8e4 quU>us ea sic traditur, non nisi precarium tenent imperium ; 
miaultar teim vel revocatur ejus arbitrio, qui subjectis suis 
dare potest, sibi auten non potest abrogare. Si iilud principi 
negatur, regnum inter ardtissimos limites est coercendum ; si 
hoc datur, in plura imperia, eaque confusa, dividendum. 

Quot vero et qualibus magistratibus sit hsc potestas commit- 
tenda; utrum omnis debeat uni tradi, qui onustus ipse possit 
fasces in plures distribuere ; an a principe in multos, eosque vel 
honoris gradu et auctoritatis pares, vel aliis alios superiores, 
dividi ; hsM: atque alia innumera, quve ad rempublicam bene 
constituendam spectant, jure naturali non sunt definita. Ur- 
bium, regionum, hominum, opportnnitates sunt respiciendae. 
Atque etiam, perspectis his omnibus, quse tamen regiminis 
forma sit aliis anteferenda, hand raro est obscurum ; neque 
civitatis tantum interest, ut ex yariis modis optimus, quantum 
ut unus aliquis eligatur. 

Est autem aliud potestatis ecclesiasticae genus, quod prin- 
cipem auctorem non habet. Cum enim in optimis civitatibus ea 
plerumque sit legum vis, ut sacra qusedam facienda curent, po- 
pulum iis adesse non cogant ; atque ea doctrinae natura, ut sua- 
deat solum et hortetur, non minas et terrorem adfaibeat; possuni 
homines sine crimine a publicis institutis ad privata diverti : et 
qui noyas colunt religiones, ea suis pontificibus juracommit- 
tere powunt, quse lex publicis. Hoc si fiat, non prohibente 
principe, consensus iste eandem vim habet, ac aliud quodvis 
pactum legitimum. Atque id interest inter ecclesiam quam ci- 
Titas amplectitur, et eam quam sibi propinquam tolerat ; quod 
hnc auctoritatem a suo populo donatam, ilia a legislators fidei 
commissam, acceperit. 

Ex his fontibus in hortos ecclesiie jus omne deriratum est ; 
quae, si uUam potestatis partem nacta sit, cujus ortus non est ab 
unoyel altero horum repefendus, illam contra jus naturaleusur- 
pavit ; regimen enim a civitate non permissum instituere, aut 
totum populum yoluisse, aut partem potuisse, res est absurda. 
Totius certe paci et emolumento multum conducit, ut unum sit 
in una regione imperium ; parti yero non conceditur, se a totius 
legibus distrahere. 
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At qaftniTis nihil cuiquam in aaeris licMtt aue moiSBra prin* 
cipis, huic tamen ontnia licare non dtoo. Geiti nperai p«8* 
sunt teminit quibus ejus auctoritas wpta teaatur* laloa 
¥epo ax uiilitate pubiica petere oportet. Cum ia paoa ci* 
yitatis Tel coaseryaada Tel eyertenda maxima sit religioais 
vis, et priDoeps huic paci unice inaerviat; opioioDibuSy quw 
Yideotur ei esse nocitarK, obsistet. Errores antem, qoi nihil 
df trimenti reipublicae afferunt, uteaaque sint disoordea^ Met 
absoni, et Deo iadigni, ab imperio sue liberos permittet. Saa* 
gttU enim hae mercede sibi leges imponi sinunt, at cseteris qao- 
que imponantur. Sed nemiai utile est, in rsbus a vita semoti9» 
alios reprimi. Nemo igitur coasensit, ut ipse jreprimeretur*' 
Neque est ea magistratibus eoelesiid m eommitteada» aft omaaa 
rituum suorum et seatentiarum partioipes ^sse eogant; suos 
yeluti liberos fide et pudore» non meta retinere debenty et ti>* 
lentes per populos jqra dare. 

Si ea quae dixi vera sint, videntur juri boouaiim nalundi ra- 
pngnare, et isti, qui negant esse ullum eoclesise rsfimen ierre»* 
tie ; et qui affirmant illud omae unum episcopum pciaes esse ; et 
qai in rebus sacris nos vetant principi, et qai jubeat alteiri 
obedire ; poenas opiaionibas et qui Msis iirog aBt> et qui a ma« 
lis avertunt. Sed ab his criminibus ecclesiae nostras longisaiaM 
absont. Neutra ex iis, aut auctoritatis, qua rerum sacrarum ofdo 
oonservetuT, iadiget, aut earn, qua civilium perturbatur^ possidet; 
neutra legislators domestici jussa respuit, aut exterai oapessit; 
neutra gladium ad errores toUendos sibi yiadicat, aut« cam 
reipablicae intersit, magietratui recusat. Omnia earum potes«> 
tas legitime orta est, juste tradita, sapienter conatkuta, atqae 
modeste definita. 

>Hisy qufe de jure naturali depromptasunt, adeo non adveraaa* 
tursacrse litem, ut nihil eorum rel intendere vel remittere vide- 
antur. Nee Christiajios omoes, aec sacerdotes, vel a civitate so* 
latos et quasi dimissos, vel ecclesise, magis quam natura et recta 
ratio jubet, astrictos et devinctos esse volunt. Qui primi reli- 
gionem nostram professi sunt, id quod in omni fere secta necea- 
aarium est, in societatem quandam coierunt ; et in hac socie- 
tate qui cssteros docebant, vel propter egregia Spiritas Saaoti 
dona, vel ex consensu popuU virtutes eorum et sapientiam r»- 
veriti, multum auctoritatis obtinuerunt. . Hujas autem dusa 
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Aieniol partM ; quanmi imftm, apoatolis ft I>eo dataai^ et eott 
Burabili poteatftie coajqnctaai, jamdadttia {Mriiate conslat; ftl- 
tela, illb cum oomibus eecksife rectoribus commuDisy a jore 
■aturali orta mL £t, ciun vel aibiy yel aliis, quifaiis conmisML 
eat anctofitasy scriptoreB sacri plebem ChristiaDam obediea- 
tem esse ei morigeram reqvkuot ; eodem modo iateUigeada mnt 
b»c pneoepta, ac «a quae pareotibus, priacipibua, dominisy 
parare jubeat. lo his omnibus, apostoli hortantur, bob erudi- 
aat : non jus dotub et incognitam daat imperantibtts ; sad iaoi^ 
perils subjectos aonent, ae vetus atque notun negligaat. 
Quod si yerum sit, regiminis omne genas, tarn eccksiasfcicam 
qaam civile et domesttcaaiy origiiieni suam atque leges, noo a 
sacris libiis, sed a jure aaturali ducit : et qui rem novam noa 
iastituetuut, miaime mirandum est, quod formam ejus bob 
descripieriat. 

At, si de regimiuis forma praecepta bod data sint, exempla 
tamea, a Christo et apoatoiis i^roposita, possuat fortaase aobis 
unam aliquam prae ceteris commendare. Sed exempla, atcuB. 
que veaenuida, uihil plane efficient, nisi, qualia fuerint, iatel- 
ligamus. Id autem, quod omnium fere gentium originibus, ipsi 
quoque contigit ecclesiae, ut ejus primordia confusi aliquid et 
obscuri habeant : nee, siquis populus formam primsvam in 
omnibus prosequi atque imitari veliet, facile esset ex sacns hia- 
toriae monumentis iliam componere atque iliustrare. Quis ema, 
post immensos tot doctissimorum hominum in re exigua laboies, 
id satis demonstrare potest, utrum presbyterorum et apisoopo- 
rum semper unum, an interdum duo fuerint officia ? Quis omoes 
eorum ordines, quos ecclesiaro gubernasse Paulus narrat, irn^ 
,dere, et singulis munera distribuere potest? £t quorsum est, 
eadem ministris imponere nomina, si, quale fuerit in ecclesia 
uniuscujusque ministerium, nesciamus ? Hoccine est apostolo* 
rum instituta sequi, rebus omnibus mutatis, pauca'qusedam 
retinere verba ? 

Nee, siquis nobis primum istud regimen exbiberet, nostrum, 
ad effigiem ejus, omai ex parte conformari posset. £raC eaua 
ea SBtate coelestis quaedam officiorum descriptio, quae eodam 
modo inter Christianos distributa fuerunt, ac Spiritus Saaati 
dona ; et quorum aliqua nemini, nisi his donis arnato, praeslara 
fas est. Leges autem ordioariae, quibus fuadata fuit et ex* 
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structa ecclesia, non erant adeo ad Tarium et mobilem rerttm 
humanaruDi statum accommodate, ut unaquseque regiminis 
pars abiqae et seterDum fiza maneret. Divus Paulas, quoad 
in terris vixit, eos omnes, inter quos Christiantt .disciplinae 
semioa sparserat, consiliis suis atque prudentia moderatus est : 
sed, cum ecclesiae iiln maturitatem assecutse erant, nihil minos 
commodum esse potuit, quam ut tot homines, tarn longe inter 
ae distantes, et diyersis aliquando imperiis subjecti, in rebus 
aacris uni obedirent. Ministri quoque prima state, aliqui sal- 
tem, facti sunt totius popuH suffragiis; qui, cum Christiani 
pauci essent, etin singulis urbibus etvicisepiscopi, et episcopo* 
rum sedes nee divitiis nee honorum insignibus decoratse, potuit 
forsan sine tumultu congregari, sine rixa eligere. At, florente 
demnm ecclesia, non discordis modo, sed caedes etiam fuemnt 
en prisco isto more derivatae ; atque abunde probaverunt, non 
posse omnia, qus nascentis ecclesiae conditionibus aptissima 
erant, ad perpetuam et constantem adultae regendae rationem 
transferri. 

Quid vero ? Num regimen, a Christo et apostolis stabilitnm, 
est a nobis propter difficultates aliquas movendum ? Nequa* 
quam, si modo fuit stabilitum ; sed si formas, aut rarias insti* 
tuerint, aut institutas mutarerint, illorum exemplis ad unam 
Don astringimur. Christus duodecim apostolos primum ordi- 
oavit ; atque numerus iste sacer adeo tisus est, ut, cum ex iis 
unus defeciaset, reliqui aut locum vacuum relinquere, aut duos 
in eum sufficere noluerint : sed tamen Paulus decimus tertius 
a Christo additus est; et, aliispostea in mortuorum ministeria 
non cooptatis, tota Tamil ia brevi periit. Alios quoque septua- 
giBta Servator noster elegit; atque illos jussit, binos ad singolas 
urbes, quas ipse yisurus erat, proficiscentea, aniroos hominum 
ad evangelium accipiendum praeparare. Hoc autem mandatum, 
non perpetuum, sed ad negotium tunc brevi conficiendum perti- 
nuisse videtur. Apostolis itaque solis orbae suae ecclesiae tute- 
lam Christus moriens commisit : sed illi, aucto discipulorum 
numeVo, primum septem diaconos, deinde vero, si di versa no- 
roina diversa ministeria satis indicant, non solum plures virorum, 
sed duos etiam fceminarum ordines sibi adjunxerunt. Et, quem- 
'admodum ad temporum mutationes, ita ad locorum varietatea 
accommodata est regiminis forma. Cretae toti, centum lioet 
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urbibiis nobili, iinus rerum sacrarum administrator, quocunque 
ait Domine decorandus, pnefuit ; at in una Ephesiorum, una 
Philippensium urbe, pluressimul ecclesiam gubernarunt presby* 
teri yel episcopi. 

Nee, 'si possent tot et tarn discrepanttum formarum partes 
Go^juDgi atque in unam redigi, tota esset, tanquam opus divi* 
num, et res necessaria, tuenda. £x iis enim innumeris, quorum 
diiicrimen non posuit natura, qui quaedam occupat, e medio non 
removet; qui eligit, non approbate Cum narrabant scrip- 
tores sacri, qua bora, quo loco, quo vestitu, Christus Deum 
veneratus sit, non id voluerunt, ut hsec omnia nobis ad imitan- 
dum proponerentur : ac siquis perspicue demoustret, quot 
ministrorum ordines, et quot singulorum ordinum ministri, in 
primo ecclesiffi statu fuerint constituti ; viz tamen evincet ne- 
cessarium esse, ut unaquseque natio, in omne tempus, eundem 
vel ministrorum rei ordinum numeru'm retineat. 

Ecclesiae igitur regendae legem non aliam Christus, quam 
Deus et natura, sanxit; ut quae religioni et reipublicae salutaris 
esset forma, legitima et justa haberetur. Qui divinum ducem 
in omnibus requirit, in vias trahitur obscuras, acclives, multi- 
plices ; ubi vestigia, quod modo ostendi, caeca sunt, et in locis 
arduis, et per varios tramites, errabunda, et per vacuum libera. 
Nobis autem satis sit, si illi, qui ecclesias Britannicas funda* 
vere, licet di verso itinere, eandem tamen metam contigerint ; 
et sacrum codicem varie interpretantes, nihil constituerint, nisi 
id quod, jure gentium usi, Deo nee jubente nee vetante, consti- 
tuere potuerunt. 

£x his quae generatim sunt exposita totam defensionem nos- 
tram comparare facillimum est ; sed si singula utriusque eccle- 
siae instituta suscipiam, in dicendo nimius sim. £a solum- 
modo, quae unam ab altera praecipue distinguunt, breviter 
attingam. 

Regem supremum ecclesiae gubernatorem esse, nos AngK 
confitemur, Scoti negant; et utrique recte : cum enim omnia 
regum nostrorum potestas legibus descripta sit atque definita, 
nihil prohibet, ne major in hac, quam in ilia regni parte, 
quemadmodum alii cuilibet magistratui, ita regi ipsi permitta- 
tur* Scio equidem Scotis hoc iirmissimum juris sui fundamen- 
tum Don placere. Ecclesiam abomni imperio humano liberam, 
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et Christo soli subjectam esse pnedicaot. Quae autem yerbis 
poBunt, Disi re toUereot, plane is boq enem, qui illoB defeade- 
rem. Nullum est, in regiminis totius ortUi aut progrettu, aut 
conditionibusy ficte istius, in qua gloriantur, libertatis indieiaiB* 
Uni^ersa eorum jura band ita pridem a senata sunt concessa ; 
qundam autem, nee semel, ab eodem mutata yel imminuti; et 
omnia bac lege teneatur, ut uno versiculo deleri possint alque 
penitus obliterari. 

In Anglia synodus absque regis mandato non conrocatur ; 
ooETOcata de re nulla, nisi refereate rege, deliberat ; nee quic-> 
quara eorum qus jubet, nisi illo assentieate, legis noaien attin* 
git. In Seotta conventos ecclesiae quotannis agitur, cujus est 
de cunctis quae ad religionem spectant, cum quaerere, tniii sta- 
tuere. Hoc autem legum de rebus suis ferendarum jus, non 
sacerdotum modo,sed studentium Uteris, mercatorura, aliorumque 
coilegiis, saepe traditum fuisse novimus; atque omnibus sub 
eadem conditione, ut prifatas istas leges publico ciyitatis juri in 
nulla causa opponerent. 

Nee minorem cum nostra dissimilitudinem habet, quae inter 
Scotos est, rerum sacrarum admiuistratio. Consessus quidam, 
juris ecclesiastic! custodes et interpretes, ea omnia gerunt ac 
moderantnr, quae inter nos episcopi. Quanto forma nostra sit 
antiquior, quanto utilior, non est hujus instituti oslendere. Id 
tantum censeo ; neque adeo antiquum esse, ut a Christo orta, 
neque adeo universis utiiem, ut a jure naturali profecta videatur* 
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The following memoir must necessarily be a brief one; 
since it is not intended to compose the abstract history of 
a Christian philosopher ; and the qniet disposition^ the un- 
assuming habits, the unambitious views, and bodily infir- 
mities of the individual under consideration, all conspired 
to withdraw him from an extensive intercourse with the 
world, and from any emulous competition with the can- 
didates for its favors : his virtues, talents, and acquire- 
ments, however, were duly appreciated by a more con- 
fined circle of friends and acquaintance, to whom he was 
an object of love and respect in no ordinary degree. 

James Fawcett was born at Leeds in the year 1752, 
and received his education at the free grammar schbol of 
that town. On his mother's side he was descended from a 
very respectable family, of the name of Allen ; and his 
fathef was minbter of one of those chapels, which are 
attached to the vicarage, and at the disposal of its incum- 
bent. At his very entrance into this chequered scene of 
existence, it appeared that bodily infirmities were to be 
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contrasted in him with mental endowments ; as if to ex* 
hibit the edifying example of a patient, philosophic, and 
Christian spirit, triumphing over the accidental evils of 
our mortal state. He was bom with a weakly constitution ; 
and owing to that disease, so formidable to the infantile* 
frame, which is called the rickets, he became dreadfully 
deformed in both his legs : he had also the additional mis- 
fortune to break a thigh in early youth ; so that his per- 
sonal appearance was calculated to excite copimiseration, 
' until it was known, that no afflictions of this kind were 
able to disturb the serenity of his temper and the bene- 
volence of his mind, or to withdraw him from those intel- 
lectual studies which are peculiarly adapted to alleviate 
the cijamities of human life. 

Such a disposition did this amiable man bring to the 
place of his academical education, having been entered 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, March 26, 1770, under 
Mr. Chevallier, who was then tutor, and afterwards head 
of that house. He came to reside in the month of Octo- 
ber following, and very soon distinguished himself in the 
race of emulation with hb contemporaries. The public 
examinations at this college, recently set on foot by its 
zealous and accomplished master, were now completely 
organized ; and when young Fawcett underwent the ordeal, 
at the end of his first term of residence, a very high en- 
comium was passed on his performance by Dr. Powell, 
who, though a severe censor of academical delinquen- 
cies, was a great encourager of youthful merit. At his 
second trial in June, when prizes of books are adjudged 
to such as have twice obtained places in the first class, his 
name was mentioned with distinction among the foremost 
of those that were so rewarded : nor does he appear at any 
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•ttbseqtient examioation to have lost ground, though he 
had to contest it with a set of competitors who entitled 
themselves to particular commendation* from the master. 

His success on this arena may probably be. attributed 
more to a proficiency in classical literature than to skill 
in the mathematics; for when he came to take his first 
degree of A. B.^ in January 1776, his name did not appear 
higher than fifth among the senior optimes ; a respectable 
place indeed y but one which denotes no great eminence in 
scientific attainments. He cultivated Latin prose com* 
position with distinguished success. The letter which he 
wrote to the electors* when he was candidate for a scholar- 
ship in college* is said to have strongly recommended him 
to the notice and favor of Dr. Powell ; but his proficiency 
in this accomplishment appeared to much greater advan* 
tage in 1778, when he gained the first of those annual 
prizes^ which are given by our members in parliament, 
for the two best Latin essays ; the second having been 
awarded to the celebrated Mathias, the reputed author 
of the '^Pursuits of Literature;" whilst a third, or super* 
nnmerary one, was g^ven to Barlow Seale, an eminent 
scholar, who afterwards filled the divinity chair at Cam- 
bridge, as deputy to Bishop Watson, and who was noted 
for the fluency and elegance of his Latin diction. 

In 1777, Mr. Fawcett took his degree of A.M.^ and in 
the same year was elected fellow of his college on the 
foundation of Sir Marmaduke Constable. In 1782, he 
was also elected into the office of Lady Margaret's 

* It is thus recorded in tbe examination book of St. John's, in 
which Fawcett's name never appears wilbont distinguishing: marlis 
of praise : " This year, in general, is verjf much to be commended 
for diligence and proficiency in all their studies.*' 
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pieachery vhieby thongh a sineeue, probably ditected Ub 
attentioii to the imiyenity pvlint, and iodaced kiin to 
compoae the admirable discoarses which are now repub- 
lished for the benefit of this and future generations* They 
were all delivered in St. Mary's church, and appear 
worked up with a minute attention both to style and av* 
rument, worthy of the audience to which they were ad^ 
dressed. It cannot be said that these compositions are 
adapted to a parochial congregation^ in which the middle 
and lower classes of society predominate, though in pecu- 
liar times and seasons they might be turned generally to 
good account : they contain no flights of imagination^ no 
display of pathetic sentiment, no yehement declamatioB 
to excite the passions: nor do the subjects treated of 
require such aid. The greater number of them is em* 
ployed in establishing the truth of revelation on a sure 
and solid basis ; whilst the rest are directed to the sifting 
of some doctrinal point in religion, or some case in moral 
casuiBtry. Their great aim being to convince men's 
understaading, and to secure the assent of their rea- 
son, nothing is omitted which is necessary for the argu* 
meat, nothing introduced by which it might be encum* 
bered or weakened : but the whole is conducted on tbe 
principles of sound logic ; the most lucid order being pre- 
served, and the most apposite illustrations collected from 
holy writ : moreover, scriptural texts are clearly exfriaijied 
when obscured by difficulties, or perplexed by seem»g 
contradictions ; and the strongest objections of the infidel, 
or sceptic, are boldly met, and unanswerably refuted. 
With regard to the style, it may be pronounced easy 
though terse, full though sententious : its periods are very 
harmoniously constructed, every word appearing to fall into 
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its right place^ to be used in its right sense, and to be 
used so, that a better could rarely be substitoted in its 
stead. Meanwhile it must not be supposed that more 
awakening topics are never introduced ; or that occasions 
are never taken to search into the secret state of the soul, 
to rouse the sinner's conscience, and second the efforts of 
returning penitence ; to display those awful truths which 
are connected with eternity, and point out to man the 
true means whereby he may secure the blessings of re- 
demption : but, in fact, such topics were, at that peculiar 
time, of minor consideration. The very proofs of Christ* 
ianity had been long and vehemently attacked by the 
disciples of French infidelity; and scepticism was grar 
dually insinuating itself into our own more happy country : 
these proofs therefore were to be corroborated, and placed 
in a proper light, before a large assembly of academic 
youth, out of whom the appointed ministers and defenders 
of the faith itself would be selected. A more important 
task could scarcely be committed to a man ; and, it is not 
too much to say, that it was executed with vigor and 
effect. 

On these admirable compositions, few as they are, Pro- 
fessor Fawcet^s fame, in all probability, must ultimately 
rest: but nothing can be more unjust than to esti- 
mate the excellence of an author by the number and 
dimensions of his works ; for if quality be taken into ac- 
count, how many bulky volumes must yield the palm to 
his small but condensed one ! Had his own modesty, or 
the respect which is thought due to his memory by sur- 
viving friends, not stood in the way, few authors of the 
present age could have furnished larger stores for the 
press; since he was in the habit of composing his own 
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discouraes for the palpit, and had, by ooMtant reading, 
deep reflection, and nnremitted diligence in writing, ae- 
qaired such a facility of composition, that he could, with- 
ont premeditation, cast off a sermon, or an essay, which 
needed no revision or correction: this, as I am assured 
by several of his friends, he was in the habit of doing; 
and I have the best authority for asserting, that the ex- 
cellent lectures which he delivered as Norrisian professor 
were so composed, and never afterwards materially al- 
tered. Let not however the young student deceive him- 
self by viewing this practice in a fallacious light : he did 
not follow it, until he had acquired the right of so doing 
by intense study and laborious exercise. No style is gene- 
rally less pleasing than the unstudied effusions even of a ta* 
lented author ; whilst that which is in the highest degree 
artificial, provided care be taken to conceal the art, is 
most delightful to the common reader, as well as to the 
severe critic : this is in fact the style which both excites 
and eludes the hope of successful imitation in the unprac- 
tised and inexpert : 

Sibi qaivis 



Speret idem : sadet maltam frastraque laboret, 
Ausus idem. 

In 1785, Mr. Fawcett proceeded to the degree of B. D. 
and in 1795, he was elected Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity, one year after the publication of his ser- 
mons, which no doubt paved the way to that appointment, 
by satisfying the electors of his high qualification for 
it. Truth, however, requires us to confess, that this 
qualification did not extend far beyond his intellectual 
endowments and his literary attainments: for a certain 
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thiekoess in bit speech, an awkwardness of manner in a 
crowd, a want of energy, and an easiness of temper, 
little calcnlated to curb the sallies of a large assembly of 
yoang men, constrained to sit oat a lecture of an hour in 
length, certainly formed a contrast to the dignified manner, 
the ready delivery, and the adroit management, by which 
bis learned successor secured the attention and respect, 
whilst he conciliated the good-will of his bearers. 

Some of the natural imperfections above-mentioned 
contributed also to render Professor Fawcett*s preaching 
at the Round Church in Cambridge (to the vicarage of 
which be was presented by the parishioners) less efficient 
than might have been expected from the soundness of his 
doctrine, the beautiful style of his discourses, and the ex* 
emplary tenor of his life. He failed in drawing together 
large congregations ; though many members of the uni-> 
versity, both graduates and under-graduates, had the good 
taste, as well as good nense, to iVequent his church, where 
they bad opportunities of listening to what might be con- 
sidered models of composition for a divine of the Church 
of England. 

Occupied with his clerical duties and those of his pro* 
fessorship, Mr. Fawcett chiefly resided in college, until ha 
was presented by the society, in 1801, to the united recto^ 
ries of Thursford and Great Snoring, in Norfolk: be after-^ 
wards divided his time between his parsonage and the uni- 
versity, being permitted to retain rooms in college on ac^ 
count of his lectures. 

He was not fond of entering there into mixed company ; 
though he greatly enjoyed that of bis more intimate friends, 
and was very partial to a small but social meeting, held 
by a few fellows of the college on Sunday eveaingsi lit the^ 

FAW. B 
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rooms of each in rotatioiiy where theological sulgeetft irete 
generaUy discussed, and where he was distbgnisbed by 
the ready, clear, and satisfactory mauQer id which ha 
was accustomed to answer objectiom, and to, solre diffif 
cnlties. 

For a considerable time he kept a particular object of 
ambition in view ; the exchange of his poorly-endowed 
professorship for the very valuable one founded by Lady 
Margaret, mother of King Henry VII. ; the electien. to 
which, being invested in thoee docton and baehelom of 
divinity who have their names on the college boards, can 
almost certainly be secured to a member of St. John's, the 
numerous fellows of which house are statutably compelled to 
take the latter degree. Convinced, however, that the pre-> 
eminent claims of another candidate were fully recognised 
by the society, he at length resigned his pretensions ; and 
when the Margaret professorship became vacant in 1607, it 
was unanimously conferred on the present bishop of Peter- 
borough, whose inestimable lectures have conferred so 
vast a benefit on all students in divinity. 

In 1815, Mr. Fawcett vacated the Norrisian professor- 
ship, which, by the terms 6f its foundation, cannot be held 
beyond a certain number of years : in 1822, he also re- 
signed his vicarage in Cambridge, and resided thence* 
forward solely on his rectory in Norfolk : there he lived 
on terms of great amity with his parishioners and the 
neighboring families, keeping up genuine hospitality 
among the latter* contributing liberally to the wants of 
his poorer brethren, and exercising the duties of his sacred 
profession with integrity and fidelity* At the festive 
neason of Christmas, he generally made his appearance 
amrag his old friends and associates in college, where the 
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writer of this memoir has often witnessed the joy with 
whieh his presence was hailed. For the last few years he 
was missed from the hospitable hall and the social com- 
bination-room ; and his friends heard with unfeigned re- 
gret that he had quitted this transitory scene of existence, 
at Great Snoring, on the 10th of Aprils 1831, in the 80th 
year of his age. 

Since the great dearth of information respecting this 
excellent person prevents me from enlarging the imper- 
fect sketch of his life and character here given, I shall 
conclude with two observations, which are earnestly re- 
commended to the consideration of any young person 
who may be subject to similar infirmities of body : first, 
that an admirable counterpoise to such evils may be found 
ill the cultivation of the mind ; secondly, that weakness of 
natural constitution may often be counteracted, to a sur- 
prising degree, by strict habits of temperance, by a cheerful 
disposition, and by a patient resignation to the will of 
Providence. James Fawcett, who was born with a con- 
stitution so frail that it seemed impossible for him to sur- 
vive the years of childhood, not only attained to a high 
degree of literary excellence, but reached the extreme 
limit assigned, by holy writ, to the strength of mortal 
man* 



SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE I. 

DBUTBRONOMY9 CHAP. XIII. — VERSES 1, 2^ 3. 

The avowed object of all reTelations, real or pretended, is to 
assist tbe natural weakness of man, and to correct his acquired 
depravity : hence the extraordinary methods that have been 
employed to guard against such as are fake, and to secure the 
of those which are true. In the earlier ages, divine 
seems to have preferred the more partial method of im* 
mediate communications : reason of this assigned, &c« 

When the condition of society admitted of a more complex 
system of religion, and denmnded severer laws, the Almighty 
was pleased to make a fuller declaration of his nature and will 
lo his peculiar people. Cifcumstances enumerated, which de* 
manded that the authority of this revelation should be esta* 
blished by permanent and 4x»vincing evidence. Reasons 
given why miracles and prophecy were chosen on this occa** 
eion. These the two foundations on which all future revela» 
tions were for ever to rest their pretensions. Reasons for this 
assigned. 

But as iaise religions were supported with * signs and lying 
wonders,' the Spirit of Wisdom instructed his people, how the 
falsehood of their pretensions might be discovered through all the 
plausibility of tiieir external proofs: passage quoted, in which 
we have a full description of the nature and effect of internal 
evidence : it is ehown tbfti ther-puMdve weight of internal argu^ 
mento can seldom amount to more than this, that a revelation 
may be of divine original : but their negative force may easily 
overpower the strongest external evidence ; for nothing can be 
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more clear, than that there are propositions, which it is no« 
worthy of the Deity to reveal : this topic enlarged on. 

Propriety of determining, io snch cases, in favor of reason ; 
since the reports of our senses are frequently fallacious, and re- 
quire the correction of soher judgment : this subject dilated on. 
A system of religrion then, which contains any thing contrary 
to reason, whatever may be its external proofe, cannot demand 
our belief. ' 

But while the aoHiority of leasoin is thus freely acknowl^{^, 
let her aot ambitiously invade the province of fakh ; let her noi 
fnottdiy neJBot, what perhaps she did not expect,. or cannot 
fully oomprehend.^ In so extensive a dispensation, many facte 
mmj take place, the connexion of which we cannot discovery 
many measures may be necemary, the iises of which we caoaot 
discern, Sie» 

Ammei given to a cavil of Rousseau, who. ot^eote I9. us, 
that we prove |he doctrines of ieveiation 1^ the miimdes, jand 
the miimdes by thcdoetrines. There is no more absurdity in 
ufimiagtlM^ doctrines unknown to .reason may be proved by 
miracles,, and that doctrines contrary to season cannot^ than 
Shut a proiMsition, of which we do not immediately perceive the 
truA, may be proved by the rules of reasoning; and that one^ 
4if which wn immediately perceive &e falsehood, can be pra^nd 
by no rules. No doctrines, it must be allowed, can prove the 
reality of miracles : from the purity of a revelation it is in? 
lerred, not that' the miracles wrought in ite support are true, 
but only th%t they may be so : this topic enlaif ed o& : incon* 
•istencies of the author of thb cavil exposed. 

The artful objections of die infidel aro not more dangeroas to 
die faith of weak Christians, than were the bold miracles of the 
impostor to the obedifnoa'«f the 'wondering Jews. As we 
now complain that the prooft of true religion do not univer^ 
sally produce connction, ro might they equally lament that 
Ae claims of fidse religions wen not easily detected : such com«> 
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plaints arise from want of considering the proper end of reye- 
lation : this fully shown. Evidences of our religion calculated to 
make trial of the docility and fairness of the human heart. 
That the integrity of our belief will form a part of our prol>ap> 
tion, is not only indisputable from reTelation, but^ from the na* 
ture of the thingv is highly equitable : this enlarged on. It will 
be difficult to find arguments to condemn the sophist in morals, 
which will not apply to the unbeliever in religion. 

Hhe Christian ravelaUon requires our belief; if therefore it 
be of divine original , it must be furnished. with sufficient means 
to engage that belief : but the clearest proofs may fail of con«» 
▼iction, if we will not allow them their true weight : of this we 
may be guilty in several ways : these pointed out. Reasons 
given why reason should not t r a ns g res s the bounds prescribed to 
ber by nature. Reflections on human reason^ when it considers 
the conduct and nature of the Deity. 

• Proper proofs of a divine revelation are miracles and pro* 
|>heey : province of reason^ to examine the reality of these pre* 
tematuml appearances : if she could in this be long deceived 
by the delusive arts of an impostor, we have stiU a secure re* 
tource in the incormptible' testimony of internal evidenoe : tfiie 
shown ; as also the only internal marks which are -really doci* 
sive, hamely, falsities or immoralities : other difficulties are a 
trial of virtue, and therefore useful. 
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DISCOURSE I. 

THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE INTERNAL 
EVIDENCE OF RELIGION AND ITS EXTER- 
NAL PROOFS. 



DEUTERONOMY, CHAP. XIII. — ^VERSES 1,2^3. 

If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and 
giveth thee a sign or a wonder; and the sign or the wonder come 
to pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying. Let us go after other 
gods, which thou hast not known, and serve them : Thou shaH 

• not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams: for the Lordyour God proreth yon, to know whether 
yon love the Lord your God with all your hearty and with all 

. your soul. 

To assist the natural weakness of man, and correct his ac^ 
quired depravity, is the avowed object of all revelations, wfae* 
ther real or pretended : and as their end is thus important, we 
shall not be siirprised, that the most extraordinary methods 
have been employed, to guard against the obtrusion of those 
which are false, and to secure the admittance of those which 
are true. In the earlier ages of the world indeed, the divine 
wisdom seems to have preferred, what appears to us, the more 
partial method of immediate communications ; nor are we in- 
formed that the persons thus inspired were furnished with any 
supernatural means of diffusing the knowlege they received ; 
because the information necessary for the infant state of so- 
ciety was probably little more, than unbiassed reason, if pro- 
perly directed, would itself sufficiently suggest or confirm ; and 
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liherefore such a levelation could require no extraordinary eyi* 
dence to procure its reception. 

But, vhen these dispensations ceased to be successful , wtien 
the improving condition of society admitted of a more complex 
system of religion, or the degeneracy of human manners re* 
quired more explicit laws and severer sanctions to resist its 
progress ; the Almighty was pleased to make a fuller declant* 
tion of his nature and will to his peculiar people. But as this 
revelation contained injunctions of themselves indifferent, and 
doctrines, on the truth of which unaided reason could not de» 
cide, and was farther destined to remain for ages the standard 
of human conduct ; these circumstances seemed to demand, thai 
its authority should be established and continued by the most 
permanent and convincing evidence. 

Miracles, implying a power more than haman» were chosen, 
and readily admitted, as the strongest proof of the divinity of 
those laws, which they were wrought to confirm and enforce ; 
and prophecy also, being the result of knowlege infinitely ex*- 
ceeding human attainments, was applied to support the Jewish 
economy, at the same time that it prepared the world for the 
introduction of a more perfect institution. 

These were the two foundations on which all future revela- 
tions were for ever to rest their pretensions. As they exceeded 
the utmost bounds of human power and wisdom, they were a 
sufficient evidence of the divine interposition ; and as they were 
plain facts, they were capable of being transmitted to the re- 
motest posterity. 

But as false religions were supported ' with all power, and 
signs, and lying wonders;' * the Spirit of Wisdom vouchsafed to 
instruct his people, in what manner the falsehood of their pre* 
tensions might be discovered through all the plausibility of their 
external proofs. ' If there arise among you a prophet, and 
giveth you a sign or a wonder ; though the sign or the wonder 
come to pass, of which he spake unto you, saying, Let us go 
after other gods, and.serve them ; ye shall not hearken unto the 
words of that prophet; for the Ix)rd your God proveth you, to 

* 2 Thess. ii. 9. 
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know wfaedMT you loveUie Lord your God with all your hsartv 
and with all your soul.' 

In tht» pttSM^e we have a full description of the nature and 
effect of internal eyidenoe. As we oaoaot judge with certainty 
what shall be the matter of a divine revelation, or the style and 
manner of a divine composition ; the positive weight of internal 
-ailinmeiits can seldom aaMunt to more than this, that such a 
revelation, may be of divine original. But their negative force 
(and to this the Jewish lawgiver invites our attention) may ear 
ftly overpower the strongest external evidence ; for nothing can 
be mote clear and undoubted » than that there are propositions, 
whieh it is unworthy of the Deity to reveal : thus^ nothing 
which is false can pomibly be taught by a God of truth ; no- 
thing which is immoral can be commanded by a God of pu'- 
rity. The inetance, supposed in the text, b open to both these 
objections ; as It implies, at the same time, both a false doctrine 
and an immoral precept : for the acknowlegment of one su- 
preme Being is the first article in the creed of reason ; the wor- 
^ip of him is the prinqipal precept of natural religion : and to 
the Jews, the truth of the doctrine, and the obligation of the 
command, had both been confirmed, in positive and repeated 
terms, by the authoritative voice of revelation. They were jse- 
cured by every possible provision, and therefore, if their hearts 
and understandings were not utterly depraved, they could not, 
in so plain a point, be seduced or deceived, by the most artful 
pretences, or most specious miraclesL 

The propriety of determining, in such cases, in fovor of rea- 
son, will easily appear. The reports of our senses are frequently 
follacious, and require the correction of sober judgment. In 
'them, we may mistake, or we may be deceived ; but in the 
plainest and clearest convictions of reason we cannot err. If 
we could not depend on the guidance of this directing faculty, 
as we have no superior powers to correct its mistakes, every 
thing around us would foe full of darkness and uncertainty. 
Where would be the use of natural laws, which we could not 
discover; or of revealed preoepts, which we could not under- 
stand ? There must then be some conclusions of reason, which 
are pressed on our minds with such irresistible force, that no 
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tovtnury eridence^ hon^Ter clear and bowerer full, thall be 
able to sbake our conTictions. Thes, were the abBOtditieB ef 
transobetantiation proposed to our belief on the credit of inno* 
aierable rairacles, our assent must still be withheld ; for we can 
never be so certain that oar senses are not deoeiyedy as we are^ 
that those plain propositions, which that doctrine contradictSt 
are undeniably true : and if this would be the case with the 
eije-witnesses of such pretended prodigies, with what redoubled 
fofoe must the argument apply to those, who receive them only 
from tradition T and what can we think of that assent^ which 
rests on the foundation of human testiiliony, and is at the same 
time utterly incompatible with the authority of human reason ? 

A system of religion then, which contains any thing contra- 
dictory to reason, with whatever external proofs it may come 
recommended, can by no means demand our belief. 

But while the authority of reason in its fullest extent is 
freely acknowleged, let her not ambitiously inyade the proyince 
of faith : let her not proudly reject whatever she did not per- 
haps expect, or cannot fully comprehend. In a dispensation, 
of itself so extensive, and which yet, for aught we know, may 
form but a small portion of a system begun from eternity, and 
to be continued to all eternity in one unbroken chain, many 
facts may take place, the connexion of which we cannot dis* 
cover ; and many measures may be necessary, the uses of which 
we cannot discern. Much more might be added to the same 
purpose ; but what has been said will be sufficient to remove 
every suspicion of a wish to carry the authority of reason to an 
extent inconsistent with the claims of revelation. 

We cannot however dismiss, this part of our subject, without 
considering an unworthy cavil of a celebrated writer,* who re- 
minds us, that we forget the first and simplest rule of sound 
reasoning, while we prove, as he says, the doctrines of revela- 
tion by the miracles, and the miracles by the doctrines. The 
truth of this assertion our objector pretends to establish on the 
authority of Scripture itself, which, he boldly affirms, has in 
many places acknowleged, and even prescribed, the use of both 
these proofs; yet, for the latter, the proof of miracles from the 
doctrines, the enly passage he has chosen to quote is that of 

* Rousseau, Emiie. Lee. 4. 
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mjr'telt; in which, as we have «een, the Jewish lawfiTer 
l^lainly diiects his followers, not to infer the reality of miracles 
from the truth of doctrines, hut only to remember, that no mi^ 
raculous appearances could ever authorise their assent to a false 
doctrine, or their obedience to an impious command. This is 
allowed; and to the precept, thus understood, the author has 
himself confined the application of his objection. Now, so far 
as it is thus applied, e?ery one must see, that the charge of ab<» 
surd reasoning is perfectly without foundation ; for surely there 
is no more absurdity in affirming, that doctrines unknown to 
reason may be proved by miracles, and that doctrines contrary 
to reason cannot, than there is in observing, that a proposition » 
of which we do not immediately perceive the truth, may be 
proved by the rules of reasoning, and that a proposition, of 
which we immediately perceive the falsehood, can be proved by 
00 rules. The parallel holds with equal exactness throughout : 
as, from the manifest falsehood of a proposition, we rightly argue, 
that the reasonings on which it is supported, must be vicious 
and inconclusive ; so^ in the same way, and with the same cer* 
tainty, do we infer, from the falsehood of a doctrine, that t^ 
miracle confirming it must be a delusion. That we are de- 
ceived in both these cases is evident, though we may not always 
be able to detect the particular fallacy in either. 

But, as the objection, however applied by the author, is ex- 
pressed in general terms, which evidently tend to carry the in* 
sin nation much farther in the mind of the reader ; it will be 
liecessary to give a full answer to the whole of the argument. 

In the first place then, it must be allowed, that no doctrines 
whatever can prove the reality of miracles ; neither has the 
sober advocate of religion ever affirmed that they do. From 
the purity of a revelation we infer, not that the miracles wrought 
in its support are certainly true, but only that they may pos* 
sibly be so. The proof of their reality remains what it wap 
before ; to the eye-witnesses of the transaction, the evidence of 
the senses ; and to all others, the weight of their testimony. 

Farther, the suggestion, that miracles prove and are proved 
by the same thing, is evidently groundless on another account ; 
for surely no two things can be more distinct from each other, 
than the precepts of morality and the doctrines of religion ; 
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and tnpponiigp which is not trae, that we show the reality jsf 
miraclei from the purity of the former^ still we tranagreas oo 
rule of • reasoning, when we apply the miraoles so proved to 
evince the truth of the latter. 

Hitherto we have supposed, what is plainly necessary to give 
force to the objection, that the doctrines of religion are known 
only from revelation : but some of them are clearly demon* 
strable by reason, as the article referred to in the text, of the 
being and (so far as it is opposed to the polytheism of anti» 
quity) the unity of God, Many of them, as that of a future 
state, are what, if reason could not prove, it was always ready 
to hope, and willing to admit : and most of them concur (which 
is a mark of their excellence, if not of their truth) in teaching 
men worthy conceptions of the attributes and government of 
Ood, and in affording additional motives to the exercise and 
improvement of human virtue. Now, so far as the light of na«- 
ture can discern the truth or excellence of revealed doctrines, 
so far do they constitute a valuable part of the internal evi« 
dences of religion ; all of which, however clearly they may 
show that it is an object not unworthy of miraculous interposi*> 
tions, can themselves afford no proof, that it was in fact so 
established. Still, however, if they do in any degree contribute 
to raise our ideas of the knowlege and character of the sacred 
writers, we shall argue neither falsely nor weakly, in con- 
cluding that they add some confirmation to the testimony of 
those writers in other instances. 

In an objection, which can be founded and supported only 
on a manifest misrepresentation of the arguments for Christianity, 
it is in vain we look for the author's acknowleged abilities or 
professed sincerity ; but with him such inconsistencies are fami- 
liar : he admires the religion, which he labors to destroy ; the 
majesty of the Scriptures excites his astonishment ; the sanctity 
of the gospel fills him with reverence ; and the characters of 
truth impressed on it are so striking,* so perfectly inimitable, 

* II seroit plim inconcevable que plasieors hommes d*accord 
eussent fabriqn6 ce livre, qu'il ne Test, qirnn scul en ait fonrni le 
»ajet. c t FETangilc a des caract^es de ?6rit6, si grands, si Trap* 
pans, si parfaitement inimitables, que PinTenteur en seroit plus 
^tonnant que le h^ros. — Emile^ torn. ii. 87. Oct. 
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thflt he pranoanoeB it ommw diAenlt to suppose it Alw, tliaa to 
acknowlege it tnie. After theee eonoeMons, we caanot b«t 
feoMot the Deflect of his own adTice, to obeerf« a leepectfiil 
silence on a religion, which he owns hiaself vnaUey either to 
refote or eooiprehettd. 

The artf ttl obiections of the infidel are not flM>re daageroos 
to the faith of weak ChrisliaBs, than were the bold Miracles of 
the impostor to the obedienoe of the wondering Jews : and as 
w« now complain, that the proofii of true religion do not nni- 
TBrsally produce conyiction ; so might they lament, and with 
equal reason, that the claims of false religions were not always 
easily detected. These eomplaints, with innumerable others 
of the same nature, arise from want of considering the proper 
end of revelation* It was not designed to supersede the use oC 
any of our faculties, but to encourage and assist us ini the full 
exertion of them all. Men of leisure and attainments are re- 
quired to giye a proof of their inward sincerity, by allowing to 
OTory part of the eridenoe for religion its proper inflnence in 
directing their belief; while both they and all others are ex- 
pected to show the goodnem of their hearts, by permitting to 
erery precept, religious and moral, its due effect in regulating 
their actions* And, as we see that religion does not necessarily 
compel the compliance of our passions, why should we expect 
it irresistibly to command the assent of our understanding ? Its 
evidences might have been so clear, as to dispel every doubt, 
and remove every difficulty ; and a revelation thus constituted 
might have afforded a magnificent display of the divine power, 
but would, at the same time, have failed of a far more import- 
ant effect ; — ^the trial of the docility and fairness of the human 
heart. 

To accomplish a purpose so worthy of divine wisdom, was 
probably the true, and certainly a sufficient reason, why the 
prods of religion should be what they are; surpassing all 
the power of human invention, and yet exposed to many seem- 
ing objections; abundantly clear to a candid mind, and yet 
sufficiently obscure to those who are unwilling to admit convic- 
tion. * For the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether 
you love the Lord your God wtdi all your heart, and with all 
your soul.' 
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ThftI die integiity of oar belief will form a peri of our pro* 
betioD, is not only indiepnteble from verelelioiiy bnt, fipem the 
vatere of tbe thing, highly eqekable. Man ie a compound of 
feeeon and pamion ; nor ere these two principies leas opposite 
4n matters of speculation than in practice. To hear the opinione 
of an adfersary with attention and temper, to weigh them with 
care, to eensnre with difidenee, and decide with impartiality, 
is the conduct of a liberal and viftuons mind ; bet to treat an 
important inquiry with neglect or contempt, to snfier.onr jndg^ 
nent to be biassed by prejndioe and perverted by pnssion, ie 
nniTersaiiy acknowkf^ a criminal abuse of the powen of the 
nnderstandiag. 

The exercise then of onr mental^ no km Uian our moral fa* 
^ties, as it shows the empire of right veesoa, or the tyranny 
of depraTsd affections, may justly become a tsst of our merit, 
or a proof of our guilt: and it may be as much the duty of 
a rational being to yield his assent to the truth of religion, 
when supported by sufficient proofs ; as it is the duty of a 
moral i^;ent to pay obedience to its praeepts, when enforced by 
sufficient motiTes. 

In the common obligations of common life, it is not unusual 
with subtile and perrerse reaeoners to soften and refine away 
thoee duties which are least easy and acceptable, till the fair 
form of virtue be expressed toeqnal disadvantage in their sen* 
timents and in their manners. This is a conduct of the undery 
ftandtng which few can approve ; and yet it will be difficult to 
iittd arguments to condemn the sophist in morals, which will not, 
at the same, time, strongly apply to the unbeliever in religion. 

If the one abridges the law of nature, the other abrogates 
the law of God ; and if the one endeavors to narrow the limits 
of moral obligations, the other as fatally lessens their influence : 
for morality, when separated from religion, has lost its best 
and strongest support ; its laws are no longer promulged with 
the same clearness and authority, its directions are no longer 
illustrated by the same perfect and unenring example, its obli- 
gations are na longer enforced by the same awful and immortal 
motives. 

We have seen then, that the Christian revelation requires 
"Our belief; if therefore it be of divine original, it must be fur* 
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nialied with sufficient meaDs to engage that belief: but the 
clearest proofs may fail of conviction » if we refuse to allow 
them dieir due weight. Now, of this we may be guilty in several 
ways ! indolence and inattention will not suffer us to form a 
proper judgment; prejudice and passion will urge us to make a 
wrong decision ; and it is the pride or the weakness of reason, 
which so often prompts men hastily to. condemn the evidence of 
revelation from its contents. To justify so bold an inference^ 
ihe contents of a revelation must be clearly such as no evidence 
can render credible ; they must therefore be, not merely strange 
or inconceivable to us, but absolutely, and in their own nature, 
false or immoral : for denying the reality of miracles only on 
account of our ignorance of the doctrines they are brought to 
confirm, is little better than objecting to the premises of a de** 
monstration, that the conclusion to be deduced from them is 
not either intuitive or already proved. 

Let not reason then transgress the bounds prescribed her by 
-nature. Why should it be thought a thing incredible with us, 
that, in the infinite counsels of Omniscience, there may be many 
measures adopted, the reasons of Which we cannot discover ; 
and many effects resulting from causes, with which, to us at least, 
they have no apparent connexion ? And surely we, who so 
imperfectly understand the least part of the human frame, ought 
not to be much surprised, if we do not perfectly comprehend all 
the mysteries of the divine nature. 

When we reflect on the conduct, and more especially on the 
nature of the Deity, we are lost and confounded in the immenf 
sity of the subject : the more we consider it, the more difficult 
it appears ; the more it is unfolded, the farther it transcends 
the limits of our conceptions : and as the sun, in his unclouded 
glory, is least the object of human vision ; so is the great Father 
of light, when most clearly revealed, the most inscrutable to 
human reason. 

We have seen then, that a revelation proceeding from God 
mty justly claim the belief of mankind ; that the proper proofs 
of such a revelation are miracles and prophecy. To examine 
the reality of these preternatural appearances is the province 
and the duty of reason : on this point her decisions are always 
authoritative, and commonly just. But even if we could b^ 
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for a time deceiyed by the delunye arto» or the fortanale suc<» 
cesses of an impostor ; we bare still a secured resource in the in* 
corruptible testimony of internal evidence, which infallibly 
discovers the falsehood of all weak or wicked pretensions; 
while it displays, in the clearest light, the beauty, consistence, 
and dignity of true and nndefiled religion. Yet we must 
always remember that the only internal marks which are really 
.decisive are falsities or immoralities: these it is certainly un* 
worthy of God to reveal, and disgraceful to man to receive. 
Other difficulties, as we have shown, are the actual tents of 
speculative virtue, and consequently are useful ; they may also 
rise from the imperfection of our nature, and be so far unavoid- 
able : and surely it is vain to argue against the truth of revela- 
tion from its obscurities, unless it can first be fully proved, that 
those obscurities are introduced without any possible necessity^ 
and to answer no valuable end. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE II. 

GALATIANS, CHAP. III. — VBRSB 24. 

There is abandant reason to conclude, that the religion of 
that singular people, the Jews, was derired from God, and the 
course of their fortunes directed by his peculiar providence : 
this shown. 

But it may be asked, why should tha Supreme Being adoiii 
the religion of his appointment with a gaudy train of oul««u4 
ceremonies; or produce so long a series of unexampled eventflt 
to confirm a dispensation, which apparently was not designed 
to extend beyond the limits of the nation in which it arose ? 
Admission of external rites shown, not only to be necessary to 
the very existence of public worship, but peculiarly so in the 
case of the Jews, who were kept by them a separate and dis- 
tinct family in the midst of a corrupt world. 

But, supposing the laws of Moses perfectly suited to the end 
for which they were designed, still it may be asked. Is not the 
end itself improper, or unworthy to be pursued ? Is it justice in 
God, so to confine his favor to a peculiar people, and that one, 
whose conduct was so perverse, ungrateful,' and idolatrous? 
Even to the Jews these questions may not be unanswerable ; 
but the Christian will think most highly of the ends of the Mo* 
saic institution, if he considers, not only its effects on that pe- 
culiar people, but also its general influence on human society, 
and its particular connexion with Christianity : this influence 
enlarged on. 

That the author of the Jewish economy had a farther and 
better end in view than the temporal prosperity of a single na- 
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lifM, appeart, ia aome laeasitre, fron the terms of the oiig;uial 
promise.to Abrehem ; ' In blessing I will bless thee/ &c. There 
yu« maiiy particulifs^ ia which the Jews» by their own conduct » 
or from the nature of their institetions, undeniably oontributed 
to the snccess of Christiaaity : thk eaLemplified in their heinf 
the depositaries of God's pronuses^ and the predietions of hb 
inspired prophets; to them being entmsCed the mystertons tes<> 
timotty, which one day would point out the Messiah : this topie 
enlafged on» 

The conduct of the Jews* in every age, has been, however 
luodesignedly, of essential service to the cause of Christianity^ 
PreTiottsly to the coming of Christ, they prepared the world, 
imkimnoi^y hideed, lor his leoeption ; and the very methods 
which they afterwards employed to soppiiem his pratensioaa, 
were eventually attended with a contrary effect : this shown in 
their delivering him up to the Roman governor, and in the 
precautions which they took respecting his resurrection ; also 
in the excessive enmity with which they harassed the new reli* 
gion ; and their rejection of its claims. Subsequent dispersion 
of this devoted people, mentioned by Christ, and more largely 
described by their prophets, treated of in reference to this 
subject 

If those rites of the law, which are apparently least signifi* 
cant, have been so beneficial to our religion, its more important 
ceremonies will naturally be expected to discover the same 
tendency. Reference to the origin of sacrifices, and to those 
of the Jews in particular. Reason given why the most im- 
portant parts of their legal worship have sunk into disuse; 
while others, seemingly the most trifling, are at this day punc- 
tually observed. 

Another institution, peculiar to the Jewish kingdom, and de^ 
rived from the nature of its constitution, was destined to furnish 
one of the leading evidences of Christianity ; namely, that of 
the prophetic office. * The spirit of prophecy ' is undoubtedly 
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* tfM tertiMOBy of Jcmm ^ tlus tettiMCNij, with its ▼arioM aad 
iacraMiDg degrees of light, &c co««eated oo et large. 

The ergeneat from propheej acqairce additioBal foroe, fr<m 
the eoaaezioo of the predictioBs bekmgiag to ChriBtiaaity with 
thoee that are coofiaed to the Jewirii people : piedictioBs al* 
teadj folfiUed : this fally ahown* The eTideaoe of prophecy 
was preaerred from diflicalties IB partalao, by the lofty atyle of 
figure and allosioDy in which the blemiBgiof the aew diapeaaa* 
ttoB were oftea aaaoiinced : this ahowB. So wisely was the 
plaB of prophecy coBStitated, that the passioBS aad prejadioes 
of the Jews, instead of frostratiag, fulfilled it ; testifyiag that 
the person whom they rejected, the suffering and crucified Je« 
sus, was the SaTiour who bad been promised. Concluding and 
recapitulatory obsenrations. 
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DISCOURSE II. 

f 

THE JEWISH DISPENSATION PREPARATORY 

TO THE CHRISTIAN. 



6ALATIAN8> CHAP. III. — VBRSB 24. 

Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster, to hriog vs unto Christ. 

Th£ most careless inquirer into the history of tbe Jews will 
find abundant reason to conclude, that the religion of that sin- 
gular people was certainly derived from God, and the course 
of their fortunes directed by his peculiar proyidence : for it is 
impossible not to observe, that a new order of events, such as 
no earthly lawgiver ever dared to promise, was, in the case of 
Moses, not only promised, but in fact established ; that the ob- 
servance of his laws was constantly attended with national 
glory and success, and the breach of them invariably followed 
by public disgrace and calamity. 

But, it may be asked, why should the Supreme Being adorn 
the religion of his appointment with a gaudy train of outward 
ceremonies ; or produce so long a series of great and unex-' 
umpled events, to display the reality of a dispensation, which 
yet was apparently not designed to extend beyond the limits of 
the single nation, in which it was originally established ? 

With regard to the admission of external rites, it is to be ob- 
served, that though they be separately and in their own nature 
neither useful to man nor acceptable to God, yet are they un- 
doubtedly, and to a certain degree and in their more simple 
forms, absolutely necessary, not only to the solemnity, but the 
very existence of all public worship. Many also of the more 
jsplendid ceremonies might be indulged to the Jews^ in order to 
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engage their attention , to soften the obetinacy of their national 
temper, or to counteract the attractions of the gay religions 
with which they were surrounded : and eyen those ritual ob- 
servances, which to our eyes have no visible connexion with any 
known duty ; which the moralist might overlook for their in- 
difference, and the legislator almost despise for their minute- 
ness ; even those are seen in some instances, and with reason 
therefore sepposed in all, to have been ourionsly adi^pt^ t0 
the situation of the people to whom they were prescribed ; and 
to have been highly favorable to the one main end of the Mo- 
saic dispensation, which was to preserve the Jews a separate 
and distinct family in the midst of a corrupt world : for the 
intercourse of nations is by no means more effectoally checked 
than by the opposition of different manners and customs ; and 
provided this difference be rendered sufficiently dear and 
striking, the laws by which it is produced, however unimportant 
in their appearance, are attended with at least one proof of 
their wisdom, in the attainment of the object to which they 
were directed. 

But, supposing the laws of Moses to be perfectly accommo* 
dated to the end they were appointed to answer, still it may be 
asked, is not the end itself improper or unworthy to be pur<^ 
sued ? Is it reconcilable with the justice of God to confine his 
fiiivor to one peculiar people ; or was it consistent with his wis- 
dom, to select a nation, whose subsequent conduct presents us 
with one continued scene of perverseness, ingratitude, and 
idolatry ? 

Even to the Jew these questions may not be unanswerable ; 
but the Christian will be led to think most highly of the ends 
of the Mosaic institution, if he consider, not only its effects on 
the people to whom it was given, but also its general influence 
on human society, and its particular connexion with Christ- 
ianity; that it preserved among mankind the knowlege and 
worship of the one true God ; that the superintendence of his 
providence over the natural and moral world was not. only 
affirmed in words, but proved and exemplified in ^e various 
and wonderful revolutions of the Jewish commonwealth ; diat 
the laws of Moses, if they be not the most complete, are un- 
doubtedly the earliest system of morality and religion ever 
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offered to Buukiiid ; and, mbove all, tiist tke viitiBp of the 
Old Teflteaeni created an anxions expaetation of the oomiDg 
of Christ ; that they prepared the ipodd for his rec^itioa, aad 
ailded light and straagth to the prools of his heavenly mission. 
It is ihis oonneeted yn&w, vhieh preseBte each system of relrgtoa 
in hs proper beanty* aad teaches as to diyesfe oofselvea of our 
anreesonable piejndices, and to ackaowlege aad admira alike 
ia both * the powor of God, and the wisdom of God.'* 

Now, that the aathor of the Jewish eeoaomy had aiaithev 
and better end ia view than the temporal prosperity of a single 
nation, appean ia some measare fcom the tenas of the original 
pcemise made to Abraham ; ' In blessing I will blese thee, aad 
ia multiplying I will multiply thy seed, and in thy seed shall 
ail the natioos of the earth be bleased/f Plaiaiy therefore the 
promise was, not merely of a partial benefit destined for this 
ehosen people, but of a universal blessing, to be by their in« 
stnimentality imparted to the whole race of Adam. And hr* 
tber, in the Mosaic dispensation, where little was left to the 
irregular agency of second causes, the design of the institotioa 
may be fairly and clearly inferred from the effects whidi it 
really produced ; and certainly the great end, which it did in 
fact accomplish, and to which, ia almost erery religions rite, 
and in every public transaction, it had a visible and uiiiform 
reference, is the introduction of Christiaaity. ft 

. There are many particulars, in which the people of tim Jews^ 
either by their own conduct, or from the nature of the iaatitU'* 
lions under which they lived, undeniably contributed to the 
success of Christiaaity. As the depositerias of the promises of 
God and the predictions of his inspired servaato, to them was 
entrasted the mysterious testimony, which would one day point 
oat the Messiah ; and the sure foundation, on which was to ha 
built the ftttere religion of the world. That these writings were 
paactually fulfilled in Christ is an argument for the truth of his 
ayssion ; that they were fulfilled ia a sease exactly opposite 
to what had been, in every age, the ooastaat opinioB and iat 
▼onto expectetion of the Jews, is a clear proof of their aathea* 
tioity. The same fact» therefore* shows, that the prophecies 

* I Cor. i. 24. t Gen* 2»i» I7» l^ 

■ 
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had been preterred among the Jewi without any mixture of 
their invention, and were in the end aoeompliahed among tbeai 
without any assistance from their power. 
. The same mistake of the Jews, in determining the sense of 
their prophetic Scriptures, seems to have been attended also 
with another effect, which could not possibly be prejudicial to 
the Christian cause. The Roman historians, in describing the 
reign of Vespasian, inform us, that an ancient and constant 
opinion had prevailed throughout the east, that a prince, to 
whom the empire of the world was destined, was at that time 
to come from Judea. Now, as to the opinion itself, whatever 
were its meaning or its origin ; whether with the Romans we 
refer it to Vespasian, or with the Jews to their promised Mes« 
siah ; whether we suppose it to have arisen from mere chance^ 
to have been thrown out by a heathen oracle, or to have been 
founded, as is most probable, on the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets ; we shall at least allow, that it must have strongly 
affected the minds of men, that it must have filled them with an 
anxious expectation of the event, and turned their attention ir- 
resistibly to the very smallest occurrence, which should take 
place among the distant and neglected mountains of Judea. 
. In truth, the conduct of the Jews has, in every age, however 
undesignedly, been of essential service to the real interests of 
Christianity. Previously to the coming of Christ, they pre* 
pared the world, unknowingly indeed, for his reception ; and 
the very methods, which they afterwards employed to suppress 
his pretensions, were eventually attended with a quite contrary 
effect : for when they delivered him into the power of the Ro* 
man governor, what did they, but enable him to execute the 
great puipose, for which he came into the world, and that too 
in the very way which the fnrophets had foretold ? Thus also, 
while they were anxiously guarding against the pretended dan- 
ger of a fictitious resurrection, were they not in fact providing 
the strongest confirmation of the true ? And, not to mention 
any other instances, the continued and excessive enmity, with 
which they harassed the new religion, in its rise and in Its pro- 
gress, has undoubtedly not only added new force to many parts 
of its positive evidence, but effectually secured the whole from 
one considerable objection ; as it preveofted every suspicion of 
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a national confederacy, and precluded almost the very poesibi-^ 
lity of a private fraud ; for if any such had been, we see their 
willingness, and we know the power and opportunities, which 
they must have had, to detect and defeat it. Thus, in the last 
years of their political existence^ their opposition was a firmer 
support to Christianity, than their testimony could possibly hare 
been ; and in their subsequent ruin and dispersion, their obsti- 
nate rejection of its claims has in effect proved fully equivalent 
to the most incontrovertible testimony in its behalf; for that 
rejection and that ruin had been expressly foretold by Christ : 
the destruction of the city and temple particularly is the sub- 
ject of predictions, which are attended with every mark that 
distinguishes the true from the pretended prophet ; and which 
were delivered at a time, when scarcely any event could be con- 
ceived more unlikely : for what could be more remote from all 
reasonable expectation , than that the daughter of Sion, hum- 
bled by many ages of servitude and suffering, would ever dare 
to provoke and resist the acknowleged mistress of the world ; 
that this unequal contest would yet be continued to the. last 
iatal extremity ; and that the name of Jerusalem would soon be 
ranked with those of Carthage and of Corinth ; with the few illus- 
trious cities, which had ever been deliberately destroyed by 
the jealousy, the revenge, or the caprice of Rome ? ^ 

The subsequent dispersion of this devoted people, which had 
been mentioned by Christ, and more largely described by their 
6wn prophets, is not the least singular or instructive period of 
their eventful history. 

The nations, which once shook the world with their ara»,- 
have in their turns disappeared, and mingled again with the 
common mass of mankind : but the Jews, though exiles in every 
country under heaven, and in every country oppressed, hated, 
and d^pised, have yet, by a peculiar fate, of which the history 
of the world affords no second instance, survived for seventeen 
centuries the loss of their country, and the dissolution of their 
government; have preserved their name and language, their 
customs and religion, in every climate of the globe ; and, though 
themselves .not a people, have yet subsisted a separate and dis« 
tinct race in the midst of every other nation ; thus exhibiting a 
wonderful example of the truth of their own Scriptures, and, in 

FAW. c 
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eonaequeiice, a continual and increasing evidence of the antho- 
rity of ours. 

lo this place it nay be worthy our notice, that the very pecu- 
liarities of the Mosaic institution, which, or how many of them 
indeed we know not, were plainly necessary, to produce so ex- 
traordinary an appearance in the Jewish history, and to esta- 
blish this great argument in favor of Christianity. 

If then those rites of the law, which are apparently least 
significant, have been thus beneficial to our religion ; it may 
naturally be expected, that the more important ceremonies, 
which added splendor and solemnity to the service of the 
temple^ will certainly discover somewhat of the same ten- 
dency. 

It has indeed been thought, and not intirely without reason, 
that the origin of all sacrifices, heathen as well as Jewish, bears 
an evident allusion to the Christian scheme of redemption. That 
this mode of propitiation did prevail in all ages, and among 
every people, is certain ; but nothing is more obscure than the 
cause of that prevalence. Why so many nations of different 
times, of distant places, and of opposite manners, should yet all 
agree in receiving a custom, which has no visible found&tion in 
reason or nature, is a difficulty, of which no probable account 
can be given, but on the supposition, that expiatory sacrifices 
were required from our first parents, as they afterwards were, 
we know, from the Jews, by the express appointment of God : 
but for this appointment what particular reason can we discern, 
unless it were intended to prefigure the true atonement of Chris- 
tianity ; and to prepare the minds of men for the gradual open- 
ing of that mysterious scene, when the great Author of our 
salvation was to * appear once in the end of the world to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself?'* 

But be this as it may, (for with the origin and end of the hea- 
then sacrifices we have properly no concern) it will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose to show, that among the numerous sacri- 
fices of the Jews, some at least were so contrived as to exhibit 
a typical representation of the propitiatory influence, which is 
ascribed to the death of our Redeemer. On this subject it 

* Heb. ix. 26. 
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were easy for a lively imagination to earry the pursuit of fan- 
ciful 'similitudes to an unwarrantable length ; but we have the 
authority of almost every apostolical writer to assert, that the 
resemblance between the death of Jesus and the passorer of the 
Jews is neither accidental nor imaginary : and one of the in- 
spired authors has drawn a very circumstantial parallel between 
the priesthood of Christ and that of Aaron ; between the one 
atonement made for the sins of mankind, and the expiation 
annually ' offered for the errors of the Jewish people/* 

Thus to the Jew were the evidences of Christianity wrought 
into the body and substance of his own religion : he might see 
the law fttlfiUed in the gospel ; and therefore ought no longer 
to be surprised, that, after ^the end of their appointment had 
been completed, ' the sanctuary was destroyed, and the sacri- 
fice and the oblation ceased.'f 

]Sor can it be thought the result of mere chance only, that 
these most important parts of the legal worship have long since 
sunk into disuse, while other parts of the ritual, seemingly the 
most trifling, are at this day punctually observed. One pliun 
reason may be seen of this difference : for the former, as they 
prefigured the priestly office of Christ, had already, at the time 
of his coming, fully answered the end of their institution, and 
could be of no farther service to his cause ; but the latter, so 
long as they keep the Jews a separate and distinct people, do 
continue to bear a perpetual testimony to the truth of his reli- 
gion. 

There was also another institution, peculiar to the Jewish 
kingdom, and derived from the nature of its constitution, which 
was destined to farnish one of the great and leading evidences 
of Christianity. The institution I refer to, is that of the pro- 
phetic office ; ' The spirit of prophecy is 'undoubtedly the testi- 
mony of Jesus.'t And with what various and increasing de- 
grees of light was this testimony given ! with what caution and 
preparation was the character of their Messiah gradually opened 
to* the Jews ! The several parts of it were delivered at different 
times, with an evident reference to tho- different situations of 
that people ; and with circumstances so numerous, and seem- 

* Heb. ix. 7. t Dan. ix. 26, 27. I Rev. xix. 10 
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ingly so contradictory, as to render it difficult to be mistaken, 
when realised iu his person, and impossible to be assumed by 
the most artful impostor. 

On the fall of our first parents, be is intimated rather than 
described, as ' the seed of the woman,' who should one day 
' bruise the serpent's head.'* At the call of Abraham, he i» 
farther pointed out, though still in very general terms, as the 
seed of that patriarch, ' in whom all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed. 'f When the descendants of Jacob are first 
dbtinguished into tribes, he is promised to the tribe of Judah ; 
at his coming, they are told, the distincticHi between them 
would cease, and ' to him would the gathering of the people 
be.'}: On the publication of the law, he is represented in the 
character of a prophet and a lawgiver like unto Moses,§ * who 
beheld the similitude of the Lord, and with whom the Lord 
spake face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend.' || On the 
establishment of regal government in Israel, he is described as a 
king, and promised to the house of David. In the days of 
their prosperity, ' his throne is for ever and ever, his dominion 
is from sea to sea ; all kings fall down before him, all nations 
do him service.'V In the decline of their state, and on the eve 
of their captivity, he is their Redeemer and deliverer ; ' the 
rod which cometh out of the root of Jesse, the ensign which is 

• Gen. ill. 15. t lb. xxil. 18. t lb. xMx. 10. 

§ It has been shown, that the public sacrifices of the Jews were 
typical of the Christian sacrifice ; and it here appelfrs not only that 
the fortunes of the nation were so conducted, as to aflford opportu- 
nities at least for the description of the distinct offices ascribed to 
Christ, but that the lives of individuals also, and the character and 
conduct of their eminent men, are in some instances represented as 
types of their future Messiah. With respect to the example alleged 
above, whoever will peruse the parallel given by Dr. Jortin, in bis 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 203. may see, that tbe 
circumstances, in which thisjresemblance between the Jewish and 
the Christian lawgiver is observable, are much too nomerous to be 
the effect of accident ; and not only too numerous, bat many of 
them too important^ and some perhaps too minute, to be the mere 
result of human imitation and contrivance. 

II £xod. xxxiii. 11. Num. xii. 8. Deut. xviii. 15. 
f Psahn xlv. 6. ixxii. 8. 11. 
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lifted up to the people ; he is sent to proclaim liberty to the 
captive, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound ;' * 
-^ and in his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell 
safely.' f When Jerusalem was first made the seat of national 
religion, he was declared to be ' a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedech :' and when the nation, on their return from 
their long exile, wept over the apparent inferiority of the second 
temple, they were consoled with the assurance, that ' the glory 
of the latter house would be greater than that of the former, for 
in it should peace be given, and unto it should the desire of aU 
nations come.* X 

We see then how naturally the events, which are of most 
importance in the history of the Jews, gave occasion to their 
prophets to describe the principal circumstances in the character 
of their future Messiah : and we cannot but observe also the 
anxious care with which every part of this description is 
guarded from the several misconceptions, that were to be appre- 
hended from the religious or national pride of the people to 
whom it was given, or that might be occasioned by the figurative 
nature of the language in which it was delivered. 

To wean the minds of the Jews from their undu« attachment 
to the religion of Moses, the ' faithful Priest,' who had been pro- 
mised, was neither to be of the tribe of Levi, nor after the 
order of Aaron. His priesthood was to continue for ever ; yet 
the peculiar seat and ceremonies of the national worship would 
soon be abolished, ' the sanctuary itself be destroyed, and the 
sacrifice and oblation cease.' § 

Their lofty pretensions as the peculiar people of God were 
checked by the clear and repeated declarations of their own 
Scriptures ; which, instead of encouraging them in their selfish 
and contracted notions, had expressly assured them, that the 
seed promised to Abraham was to be a blessing, not to his pos- 
terity alone, but ' to all the nations of the earth ; ' that he, who 
was ' to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and restore the preserved 
of Israel,' was at the same time destined ' to be a light unto 
the Gentiles, and salvation unto the end of the earth.* || 

And in order to remove every possibility of understanding 

* Isa. Ixt. 1. f Jer. xxiii. 6. % Hag. ii. 7. 9. 

§ Dan. ix. ^,^. \\ Isa. xlix. 6. 
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the predictions relating to their Messiah in a literal and tem- 
poral sense; this eternal King, they are told,*was to be 'cut 
off;' this everlasting Priest was * to make his soul an offering 
for sin ; ' this universal Monarch was to be ^ despised and re- 
jected of men/ and ' oppressed and afflicted ' * in the world. 

The splendid imagery, which adorns the triumphant character 
of the Messiah, is in these and other passages accompanied with 
so many natural and pathetic descriptions of his humiliation and 
sufferings, of their circumstances and effects, and with so many 
remarkable predictions both of his general temper and conduct, 
and of particular actions and events ; that the writings of the 
prophets, it must be acknowleged, not only ought in reason Co 
have engaged the belief of their own nation, but have in fact 
been attended with this valuable consequence ; that the whole 
of the character has never, in any age or nation of the world, 
been applied to any other, than the single person, of whom we 
believe it intended. 

Farther, the argument from prophecy in favor of Christianity, 
which appears considerable even in this imperfect sketch, ac- 
quires additional force also, from the connexion of the predic* 
tions belonging to Christ with those which are confined to the 
Jewish people. 

Their connexion with any writings of national history or con* 
cern would naturally recommend them to public notice and 
study : their connexion with predictions already fulfilled, not 
only made them more generally known and more carefully pre- 
served, but created an assured expectation of their future 
accomplishment : and if there be also in some instances ja 
farther and closer connexion ; if the same prophecy foretell at 
once the temporal deliverance of the tribes of Israel from the 
oppressive hand of their enemies, and the great spiritual deli- 
verance of the whole race of Adam from the power and punish- 
ment of sin ; this connexion will form an additional probf of 
the intimate union which subsists between the two successive 
dispensations, will afford a more conspicuous display of the 
divine prescience, and will give fresh light and strength to the 
argument derived from these prophecies ; because it intirely 
secured them from every attempt to pervert their meaning, or 

* Isa. liii. 
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to frustrate their effect ; and equally precluded the artful pre- 
teasiOQS of hignan iHiposture, and the daring opposition of 
human power : for the impostor, who must consult the pre* 
judices of his contemporaries, would never apply to himself 
those predictions, which in the general opinion had already 
received their completion ; nor would the malice of an unbe- 
lieving nation be exerted to prevent, what no one feared, their 
farther and final accomplishment. 

That the evidence of prophecy was preserved from these dif- 
ficulties, may also, in part, perhaps in great part, be ascribed to 
the lofty style of figure and allusion, in which, as we have 
already seen, the blessings of the new dispensation were often 
announced : for this circumstance in the prophetic language, if 
it gave rise to the temporary inconvenience of mistaken expec* 
tations, was at the same time productive of advantages mjuch 
more permanent and extensive, by disconcerting the dangerous 
efforts of opposition and imposture. That it had a natural and 
strong tendency to disconcert those efforts, ifi evident ; because 
all human attempts, whether to effect or defeat the completion 
of prophecies; must unavoidably be directed by the sense in which 
they are generally understood ; and in tlie case of these prophe- 
cies 'therefore, by the very reverse of thai, in which they were 
really accomfJished. Such in fact was the conduct of all the 
pretended Messiahs who so often and so fatally misled their de- 
luded countrymen ; and thus the same principle enables us to 
account for the infidelity of the Jewish nation in one instance, 
and their strange credulity in so many others. The frequent 
representationB of the future glories of the Messiah under the 
image of an earthly kingdom, were, not indeed tlie necessary 
and unavoidable cause, but the only specious pretext, for those 
vain hopes of conquest and dominion, which dazxled the 
worldly and ambitious minds of the Jewish rulers; and led 
them, while they were anxiously looking for a triumphant de- 
liverer, to despise and reject the man of sorrows, the oppressed 
and afflicted Saviour, who was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, who poared out his soul unto death, and was num- 
bered with the transgressors;* thou^ the same prophet, who 

/ * Isa. lili. 7. 13. 
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foretold his humiliation, had also explained its real object and 
effects ; that he thereby < bare the sin of many, #nd made inter- 
cession for the transgressors.' * 

Thus was the plan of prophecy so wisely constituted, that 
the passions and prejudices of the Jews, instead of frustrating, 
fulfilled it; and rendered the person, whom they rejected, the 
suffering and crucified Saviour, who had been promised. 

To conclude. However slight some of these observations 
may have singly appeared, the whole weight of evidence arising 
from so many concurring circumstances cannot be inconsider* 
able ; the number and importance of the facts, which have thus, 
in every age of the world, been directed to one uniform design » 
plainly lead our minds from the contemplation of every inferior 
cause to the great Disposer of events. The scheme of redemp* 
tion, which was obscurely intimated to our first parents, and 
afterwards to the patriarchs, appears to have been gradually 
opened by a preparatory dispensation of fifteen hundred years, 
of which no other end can be assigned, and of which the pecu- 
liarities can be accounted for on no other principle. The tem- 
per of the people likewise, little as it could of itself recommend 
them to the divine choice, was not unsuitable to the purpose 
for which they were chosen. Their gross and carnal appreheir* 
fsions seem to have required that pomp of sacrifice and cere- 
mony, which, though quite unavailing itself, ' had a shadow of 
good things to come,'t and prefigured the real and efficacious 
atonement of a spiritual and refined religion. Their perverse 
ingratitude to the great and holy Being, under whose peculiar 
government they were so visibly placed, gave occasion to that 
uninterrupted succession of inspired men, who, however differ- 
ing in the immediate object of their predictions, did all of them 
uniformly bear testimony to the future religion of Christ. 
Their early and obstinate opposition to this religion had no 
other effect, but to hasten the accomplishment of the prophe- 
cies on which it was founded : their subsequent and continued 
rejection of it has, in every age, afforded a still subsisting and 
increasing proof of its heavenly origin : and how great an ac- 
cession of evidence to the same truth may be hereafter derived 

* Isa. liii. 12. t Heb. x. I. 
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from their conTersion and restoration, we cannot indeed fully 
know • though^that it must be very considerable, we can easily 
see, and have the authority of an apostle to believe : ' For if 
the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world ; what 
shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead ?'* 

* Rom. xi. 15. 
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LUKE, CHAP. XXIV.— VERSE 10. 

Preliminary observations on the weight and importance of 
the argument in support of the Christian system from the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. It may seem strange that any 
part of the evidence drawn from propi^ecy should have been 
. neglected ; yet, the predictions delivered by our Saviour him- 
self have been comparatively but little noticed. 

Oqc reason of this may be, that the facts foretold by Christ 
had many of them taken place before the books of the New 
Testament were published to the world ; whereby the predic- 
tion and its accomplishment are witnessed only by the same 
persons. This defect, which however is not so great as sup- 
posed, was the natural and unavoidable consequence of the dif- 
ferent intentions with which these prophecies were delivered : 
these shown principally to have been calculated to confirm 
the faith, and animate the courage of the apostles, &c. Ad- 
vantage arising from them, even on this supposition alone, dis- 
played. 

In the consideration of ancient prophecies, the material sub- 
jects of inquiry are these : Were they certainly delivered be- 
fore the events, to which they refer, had taken place ? Do they 
clearly correspond with those events? And were the events 
themselves extraordinary, unlikely, or remote, &c. ? 

That the events foretold by Christ agree punctually with the 
predictions, is in most cases too clear to require illustration, or 
to admit of dispute: that the predictions were delivered 4>e- 
fore those events happened, b confirmed by sufficient proofs : 
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this shown in the calamities of Jerusalem and of the Jewish 
people, as well as in some of the fortunes of the Christian 
church ; also by the evidence of other witnesses besides the apo- 
stles ; andy lastly, by the testimony of the apostles themselves : 
excellency of this testimony shown, in the conduct, behavior, 
and disposition of the apostles. Consideration of the prophe- 
cies themselves, arranged in the order of cTento to which they 
allude. 

The transactions, which ended with the death of Jesos, are 
foretold in terms so plain and direct, as to exclude every sus- 
picion, that can be founded on the happiness of conjecture or 
the obscurity of application : this fully shown : those concern- 
ing his resurrection considered ; also those thaU related to the 
comfort which his disciples should afterwards receive, and the 
power which should be given to them. Prediction concern- 
ing St. Peter, and his conduct in the infant church of Christ, 
commented on : conversion of the Gentiles. That great event 
declaratory of the final rejection of the Jews, the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Consideration of the limit, which seems to be 
assigned to the sufferings of this once iiavored people. Consi- 
deration of the violent opposition to the planting of the gospel, 
as predicted by our Saviour ; and of the general state of the 
world, as but little corresponding with the benevolent design of 
Christianity : also of the success and stability of the new dis- 
pensation, notwithstanding the violence of its adversaries, and 
the vices of its adherents. 

Consideration of the events predicted : numerous and im- 
portant ; immediately related to the end and effects of Christ's 
own ministry ; many of them peculiarly unlikely, when taken 
singly ; some of them so connected together, that the failure of 
any one must have broken the whole series ; others apparently 
so repugnant, that the accomplishment of one seemed to render 
the rest impossible. 

Many of them too are delivered with extraordinary plain- 
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nes8 and simplicity : this topic enlarged on. Also* the perfect 
correspondency of the predictions with the facts and eyents. 

Lastly* if to such marks of excellence we add, that these 
predictions were professedly delivered to give credit and sta- 
hility to a revelation* which pretended to come from Heaven; 
and which therefore strongly demanded the interposition of 
<yod to support it if true* or to defeat it if false* the predictions 
of Christ will afford very strong confirmation of the truth of 
Christianity. 
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DISCOURSE IIL 

THE EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF CHRISTIANITY 
WHICH IS. DERIVED FROM THE PROPHE- 
CIES DELIVERED BY JESUS CHRIST. 



LUKKy CHAP. XXIV.— VERSE 19. 

Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed 
and word before God and all the people. 

The arguments for the divine mission of Christ, which are 
derived from the miracles performed by himself and his apo- 
.sties, have been explained with a force and accuracy, to which 
little perhaps can now be added. 

The argument from the prophecies of the Old Testament has 
been considered, in every age, as another great support of the 
Christian system ; and has continued to receive fresh light from 
the judgment of later divines, and the well-directed researches 
of modern critics. 

Its weight and importance are indeed obvious : every accom* 
plished prediction is a species of miracle ; its uses are the same ; 
and the evidence of its reality is even less liable to doubt and 
dispute, because it is almost always confirmed by the concur- 
rent testimony of two distinct sets of men ; one of which arQ 
witnesses to the delivery of the prophecy, )uid the other to the 
truth of the fact, in which it was completed. 

If then the evidence derived from prophecy be so peculiarly 
convincing, it may seem strange that aoy part of it should 
have been neglected ; yet have the predictions delivered by our 
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Saviour himself been comparatively but little Doticed : one or 
two of the more remarkable have indeed been separately stated ; 
but the argument resulting from the whole has been less fre- 
quently and less diligently considered. 

One reason of this inattention may perhaps be assigned. 
The facts foretold by Christ, it is acknowleged, had many of 
them taken place^ before the books of the New Testament were 
published to the world. In these instances, therefore, it may 
be said, the prediction and its accomplishment are witnessed 
only by the same persons, and consequently fail of giving that 
in tire satisfaction ^ of which this sort of evidence is capable. 

This defect, which we shall hereafter see reason not to 
admit in the extent here stated, was the natural and unavoid- 
able consequence of the different intentions with which these 
prophecies were delivered. All of them were doubtless de- 
signed to manifest the truth of Christianity, with different de- 
grees of light indeed, to all ages ; but some of them were more 
particularly calculated to confirm the faith and animate the 
courage of the apostles themselves ; to turn their minds from 
the gross and groundless expectations which they had all so 
strongly imbibed, to the spiritual and real object of their Lord's 
mission ; and to support their desponding spirits under all the 
bufferings which were to attend the several stages both of his 
ministry and of their own. Now, even on the supposition that 
these were the only ends to be secured by those prophecies, it 
is surely some advantage to the cause of Christianity, that vre 
are able to show, that its first preachers were not publishers of 
facts, which they had hastily believed, from the partiality of 
affection, the credulity of their disposition, or the rashness of 
their natural tempers ; but which bad been confirmed to them 
by 'every species of rational evidence, which it is requisite to 
produce, or even possible to conceive. 

In the consideration of ancient prophecies, the material sub* 
jects of inquiry are these : Were they certainly delivered, be- 
fore the events, to which they refer, had taken place ? Do they 
clearly correspond with those events ? and. Were the events 
themselves extraordinary, unlikely, or remote ; or such only» 
as human prudence and sagacity may pretend to foresee, and 
human artifice or power mfay be supposed able to effect ? 
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That the eveots foretold by Chrbt are thus extraordinary 
will appear heraafter ; that they punctually agree with the pre* 
dietiopa, is id most caaes too clear to Deed illustration, or to 
admit of dispute; asd that the predictions themselves were 
really deliTered before those events had happened^ is confirmed 
by sniGcieat proofa, though not always of the same nature or 
of equal strength. Thus the prophecies, which describe the 
destruction of Jenisalemy and the subsequent calamities of the 
Jewiah people, and some of those which unfold the future for- 
tunes of the Christian churchy were certainly not accomplished 
at the time, when the writings, in which they are recorded, 
W«re given to the world ; and therefore the evidence for these, 
and of consequence that arbiug from them, is something be* 
yond, and distinct from, the testimony of the apostles. Again, 
for the previous delivery of these predictions we have sometimes 
many other witaesoes besides the disciples : the examples I 
would more particularly point out are those which relate to 
the resurrection of Christ, to the approaching rejection of the 
Jews, and the call and oooversiou of the Gentile world ; all of 
which were undoubtedly both heard and understood by the 
Jews themselves : and, lastly, the previous delivery of every one 
of these predictions is established on the testimony of the apo- 
stles and other disciples ; which must be allowed to be in itself 
an evidence of at least equal strength, with what has ever been 
either given or required f^r tbe confirmation of any other facts. 
And in these instances it acquires a peculiar degree of credi- 
bility, from the circumstances with which it is attended ; for, if 
the apostles had purposely invented a chain of pretended pro- 
phecies, with the interested view of doing honor to their Lord, 
they would assuredly have so contrived the prudent fiction, as 
to reflect at least no needless dishonor on themselves : but tbe 
relation of these prophecies, on the contrary, is accompanied 
almost invariably with the humiliating confession of their own 
ignorance and guilt, their weakness and misconduct, their 
strange and perpetual misapprehensions, not only with respect 
to the spirit of their Master's doctrine, or the nature of his king- 
dom, but the obvious meaning of his plainest words and dechi* 
rations. 

But to come to the consideration of the prophecies them- 
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selves ; they cannot perhaps be better or more clearly arranged, 
than in the order of the events to which they atlnde. 
' The transactions, which ended with the death of Jesus, were 
foretold in terms so plain and direct, with such a truth and mi* 
nuteness of circumstance, as manifestly to exclude every suspi- 
(sion, that can be founded on the happiness of conjecture or the 
obscurity of application. That these sufferings were to be 
brought on him by the enmity of ^the Jews, assisted by the 
treachery of an apostle, who was frequently hinted at, and at 
length openly pointed out to the rest of the apostles and to 
himself; that in the moment of distress the eleven would all of 
them forsake the Lord ; and that he among them, who was of 
greatest courage, — he, who was directed to strengthen his bre« 
thren,— he, wbo was * the rock, on which was to be built the 
church of Christ,' — ^that he would not only be guilty of the Same 
weakness, but would thrice deny that he knew him ; that the 
Jews would deliver up a man, whom they could accuse of no 
crime, and whom they had lately hailed with ' Hosanna to the 
Son of David ;' that they would deliver him up to a foreign 
nation, wbbse authority they all reluctantly admitted, and many 
pretended, from principles of religion, to deny and abhor ; and 
that the Romans, without any motive whatever, would mock, 
insult, and scourge him, and, at last, merely to gratify the de- 
mands of a turbulent and despised populace, condemn him to 
the cruel and disgraceful death which was reserved for the pu- 
nishment of the meanest and most abandoned criminals ; — these 
circumstances are such, both in their number and nature, that 
though they may perhaps, after the fact, be explained con- 
sistently enough with the usual principles of human conduct ; 
yet it is quite inconceivable, that they could ever be the objects 
of human foresight and expectation. 

To support the minds of his disciples at this awful crisis, Jesus 
had before assured them, that the scene of his ministry on earthy 
^though to be thus interrupted, would not yet be fully closed, but 
that on the third day ' he would rise again ' from the dead, and 
* go before them into Galilee.'* The prediction, however, of 
his resurrection, though delivered in the plainest terms, appears- 

* Mftttb. x&vi. 32. 
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to have been by the apostles bat very imperfectly onderstood, 
and to have left so weak an impression on their minds, that 
they scarcely had any hope of the event : nay, that, even after 
the event, ' when they had heard that he was alive, and had 
been seen, they believed not.'* Yet the Jews, whether they 
were guided by stronger judgment, or impelled by more active 
passions, had certainly obtained truer notions of the meaning 
of the prophecy, though to them it was neither so frequently 
repeated nor so clearly expressed : but how difficult soever it 
may be to account for the ignorance of the apostles and the 
knowlege of the Jews, and to assign to each its distinct cause, 
the use and effect of both may be easily seen : both of them 
furnish us with an argument for the previous delivery of the 
prophecy ; and both of them undoubtedly contributed to en* 
large that accumulated mass of evidence, which arose on every 
side to establish the reality of its completion. 

With the same affectionate concern for his disciples, which 
anticipated all their wants, to reconcile their minds to his final 
departure from them, Jesus assured them, * that he would not 
leave them comfortless ; that he would pray the Father, who 
would send them another comforter,* f not merely to support 
them under their approaching trial, but also to prepare them for 
the successful discharge of their future ministry ; * to teach them 
all things, and bring to their remembrance whatsoever he had 
himself said unto them.'t And not only their minds were to be 
thus illumined with wisdom from above, but even the course of 
nature was to be subjected to their control ; that they might 
fully evidence to the world, the authority under which they 
acted, and the truth of what they taught. 'These signs shall 
follow them that believe : in my name they shall east out de* 
vils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser^i 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall re- 
cover. '§ 

In considering the history of the infant church, it is natural 
to feel some surprise, when we are informed, that the very 

* Mark xvi. 11. f John xiv. 16. J John xiv. 2G. 

^ Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
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aposUe, who had the singular weakness to deny his Lord, was 
afterwards the most active in his service, and was the first, who 
boldly preached in hts name, both to the Jews and to the 
Grentiles : and, when we recollect that these almost contradic- 
tory circumstances in the conduct of this apostle had been both 
of them expressly foretold by Jesus, it cannot but increase our 
admiration of that intuitiTe discernment, with which the Sa- 
viour of the world surveyed, not only the course of external 
events, but the naore intricate and hidden motions of the hnmaa 
heart. Of the prophecies here alluded to, I shall cite only that 
.which relates to the point more immediately before us, — the 
strenuous exertions of St. Peter in the first establishment of the 
gospel ; and this prediction, if it be not perhaps necessarily con- 
fined to the particular facts that have been stated, is, however, 
certainly conceived in terms which are highly expressive of 
the apostle's general character, and set before us, in the strongs 
est light, both the fortitude of the man and the success 6^ his 
ministry : * I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and on this 
jnock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.'* 

Though the conversion of the Gentiles was not undertaken by 
this apostle till four years after the death of Christ, nor even 
then without the express command and cooperation of heaven ; 
yet, that the Gentiles were to become partakers of the new co- 
venant had been foretold in numerous passages ; some of them 
asserting this proposition separately, and others connecting it 
with the rejection of the Jews from the privilege, which they 
had so long exclusively enjoyed, of being the peculiar people of 
God. Thus, the acceptance of the Gentiles is figured in the 
parable of the prodigal ; their being to be placed on an equal 
footing with the Jews, is intimated in that of the laborers, who 
were at different hours hired into the vineyard ; and is more 
openly declared by Christ in his character of the good Shep- 
herd ; * Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one Shepherd.' f And again, * The stone, 
which the builders rejected, is become the head of the corner ;'t 

* Mattb. xvi. 18. f John x. 16. t Mattb. xxi. 42. 
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an expression, not so much denoting the eminence and dignity 
of his office, as its effect to unite both Jews and Gentiles in one 
building and church : but, whatever may be the obscurity of 
this passage, it is immediately followed by one, which can 
hardly be misunderstood : < Therefore I say unto you, the king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof/ * And, lastly, in the parable 
of the king, who made a marriage for his son, ' the king saith 
to his servants, the wedding is ready, but they which were bid- 
den were not worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways, and 
as many as ye find, bid to the marriage. 'f 

The great event, declaratory of the final rejection of the 
Jewish people, and the close of the Mosaic economy, was the 
destruction of Jerusalem : this event therefore was repeatedly 
and circumstantially predicted. Thus, in the parable last 
quoted, the king 'sendeth forth his armies, and destroyeth 
those murderers, and burneth up their city.' Thus also, the 
pathetic address, ' O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee/ concludes 
with this awful denunciation, * Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate.'! The nature and extent of this desolation is 
more clearly pointed out in a similar passage of the same evan- 
gelist : * For the days shall come on thee, that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee, and they shall not leave 
in thee one (tone on another.'^ But it is most fully and parti- 
cularly unfolded in that minute description, which has been 
preserved by three of the four evangelists. After the enumera- 
tion of the signs, ' when these things would come to pass,' it is 
added, ' there shall be great distress in the land, and wrath on 
this people ; and they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led away captive into all nations, and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentilea 
be fulfilled.' || * Verily I say unto you, this generation shall 
uot pass away, till all these things be fulfilled.'f ' And the 

• Matth. xxi. 43. f lb. xxii. 1. &c. % Luke xiii. 34, 85. 

§ Luke xlx. 43, 44. || lb. xxi. 24. % Matth. xxiv. 34. 
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gospel mast first be published among all nations.'* The near- 
ness of the time, which was thus fixed for the accomplishment 
of this great revolution ; the interval, which, short as it would 
be, was to be distinguished also by a revolution in reli- 
gion, still more extraordinary than this in power; the signs, 
which were to precede the erent predicted ; the nation which 
was to effect it ; the extreme misery of the besieged inhabitants ; 
the total ruin of the city ; and the complete dispersion of the 
people in every country of the world ; — these several points are 
all so particularly and distinctly marked, and have all been ful- 
filled with so great a degree of exactness, as to make the nar- 
ration resemble history rather than prophecy. 

Then, as to the limit which seems to be graciously assigned 
to the sufferings of this once favored people ; the event is yet 
indeed in the counsels of God ; it is an event, however, which 
is still plainly possible ; and we may observe, as one mark 
of its probability, that there is not, nor ever was, on earth, 
any other nation, which had been so long and so widely di- 
spersed, whose restoration, I will not say, could possibly be 
effected, but, if it were effected, could possibly be ascertained. 

So soon was the civil and religious polity of the Jews to be 
abolished, and with it would cease of course their powerful 
opposition to the planting and growth of Christianity. Of the 
violence of this opposition the apostles had been often fore- 
warned. The service on which they were sent was constantly 
represented to them as a service of difficulty, danger, and suf- 
fering ; in which they would be persecuted by the Jews', op- 
pressed by the Gentiles, abandoned by friends, betrayed by re- 
lations, and opposed by all men. ' Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves ff ' they shall lay their hands on 
you, and persecute you ; delivering you up to the synagogues, 
and into prisons ; being brought before kings and rulers, for 
my name's sake, for a testimony to them and to the Gentiles. 
And ye shall be betrayed by parents, and brethren, and kins- 
folk, and friends ; and ye shall be hated of all men :'| yea> 
the time cometh, that whosoever killeth you, will think he 
doeth God service. '§ 

* Mark xiii. 10. f M atth. x. 16. : Luke xxi. 12. 16, 17. 
§ John xvi. 2. 
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That in the dawn, and even under the full light of the gos* 
pel, the general state of the world woald but little correspond 
with the benevolent design of the dispensation itself, is very 
strongly expressed : * I am come to send fire on earth ; and 
what will I, if it be already kindled ? Suppose ye that I am 
come to send peace on earth ? I tell you nay, but rather di- 
vision.'* These remarkable words of our Saviour are not de- 
scriptive of the general end proposed by his coming, but pro- 
phetic of the partial effects produced by human opposition and 
perversion : and, however contradictory they may be to the 
temper and tendency of Christianity, they have been but too 
fully accomplished in those calamitous events, which have in 
fact attended its promulgation and establishment ; and may be 
equally referred to the enmity of heathens, and the divisions of 
Christians ; to the persecutions which Christianity at first sufr 
fered, and the no less fatal persecutions, with which its rival 
sects, in almost every age, to the disgrace and reproach of them- 
selves and the profession^ have mutually oppressed, harassed, 
and destroyed each other. 

Still, however, the violence of the adversaries of religion, and 
even the vices of its adherents, though they have undoubtedly 
impeded its prc^ess and perverted its spirit, have neither of them 
prevented the accomplishment of those prophecies, which relate 
to its stability and success : * On this rock will I build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.' 

Its weak and inconsiderable beginnings, its great and un- 
expected progress, its beneficent and extensive effects, are all 
of them with equal clearness and beauty prefigured in the fol- 
lowing parable. * The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of 
mustaid-seed, which a man sowed in his field, which indeed is 
the least of all seeds, but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches thereof. 'f In this allusion, 
the friend of Christianity might perhaps discern the suddenness 
of its first springing up, and the rapidity of its early growth, 
as well as the large and florishing spread of its confirmed ma-* 

• Luke xii. 49. 51. t Matth. xiii. 31, 32. 
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tuTity. But what need can there be of conjecture^ where we 
hare the express declaration of Christ ? ' I tell you of a truth, 
there be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the kingdom of God ;'* till the authority of Christ 
be openly displayed in the punishment of the obdurate and ud- 
believing Jews : which event, as we have already seen, was not 
to take place till after the gospel had been ' preached in all 
the world for a testimony to all nations.' So widely was the 
knowlege of the gospel to be diffused in a part only of the 
short space allotted by nature to the life of man; and so 
widely, in a fair and sufficient sense of the words, does the his- 
tory of the church inform us, that it was in fact diffused. 

That the conversion of mankind to one faith would be accom- 
plished to so great a degree, in so short a time, and by such in- 
adequate means, was an event, of which human reason could 
see no probability, and for which the former experience of the 
world could afford not the slightest presumption. The Jews, 
we are told, ' would compass sea and land to make one pro- 
selyte ;H yet the religion of Moses, notwithstandiog the di- 
vinity of its origin, the zeal of its teachers, and the peaceful 
disposition of men towards it, still answered its original pur- 
pose of distinguishing the descendants of Abraham from every 
other people : and what improvement in the opinions and 
manners, not of the great body of mankind, but of any single 
nation, can be traced from the precepts of philosophy, though 
recommended, adorned, and exemplified by the wisdom, the 
eloquence, and the virtues of the most enlightened periods of 
antiquity ? If then the great masters of human reason, with 
every advantage of rank and learning, with the favor and ap- 
plause of their own times, and the veneration of every suc- 
ceeding age, were so little successful, to what can we impute 
the sudden triumph of Christianity, but to the < power of (rod 
and the wisdom of God V 

To conclude. Beside the numerous predictions, which hare 
been here adduced, many more relating to the same events 
might have been easily collected, and some perhaps belonginff 

• Luke ix. 27. f Matth. xxiii. 15. 
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to others may have been faultily omitted : these however are 
amply sufficient to show, that the prophetic character, in its 
very highest perfection, may be justly ascribed to Christ. 

The events predicted are numerous and important: all of 
them are incidents, not taken at random, but immediately re- 
lated to the end and effects of his own ministry ; many of them 
are facts of such a nature, as when considered singly were pe- 
culiarly unlikely ; some again are so connected with each 
other, that the failure of any one must hare broken and de- 
stroyed the whole series ; and others are apparently so repug- 
nant, that the accomplishment of one seemed to render the 
rest utterly impossible. 

We may observe too that these predictions are very many of 
them delivered with the utmost simplicity ; and describe the 
several events in the plain language of nature, without any ob- 
scurity of figure or uncertainty of application : even the pa- 
rables themselves are as clear as the species of composition 
seems to allow ; so clear indeed, that these, which relate to 
future events, are not at all more dark and difficult than those, 
which allude to the nature of religion, or the plain duties of 
morality. 

Farther, the correspondence between the predictipns, and 
the facto, in which they -were completed, is so perfect, that 
scarcely a single prediction of any other prophet can be pro- 
duced, in which that correspondence may be more distinctly 
seen, or is more closely and uniformly preserved, than iq the 
greater part of the instances now read to you. 

And, lastly, if to these marks of excellence we add, that 
these predictions were professedly delivered to give credit and 
stability to a revelation, which pretended to be derived from 
heaven, and which therefore clearly demanded, if any thing 
can demand, the particular interposition of God to support it if 
true, or to defeat it if false ; we cannot but allow, that the 
prophecies of Christ afford a strong confirmation to the truth 
of that religion which they were given to introduce, and io 
the beginnings and progress, the misfortunes and success of 
which, they have been all of them so amply and exactly 
verified. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE IV. 

LUKB, CHAP. XVI. — VERSE 31. 

Men of the most accomplished reason do not always act or 
think rationally : this accounted for. 

The evidences of religion are acknowleged not to be demon- 
strative, but are, what unbiassed reason would expect in the 
proofs of a plain fact, founded on testimony, but that so 
ample, as never was given or required for the reality of any 
other transactions. 

Preconceived notions of God's attributes and designs in 
creating the world apt to make some men complain of defects 
in the evidence for Christianity. Pride of the philosopher and 
wishes of the man tend to produce error. It should however 
be considered, that God is just as well as good ; and that the 
pardon of guilt may be as ineompatible with infinite justice, as 
its punishment can be with infinite goodness. It is proposed to 
show, that the evidences of Christianity are sufficient to engage 
our belief; that to have made them irresistible, would have been 
inconsistent with the usual conduct of the Deity, as well as 
with the particular design of Christianity ; and that stronger 
evidence, if it were granted, would probably have no consider- 
able effect on the manners of mankind. 

Christianity was originally established by miracles and pro- 
phecies : but to us, the proof that such were wrought and de- 
livered must depend on the validity of human testimony. Na- 
ture of probable evidence considered : that of revelation is only 
such : to determine its sufficiency we must examine the mea- 
:^ure of its probability. 

History contains many facts which the most scrupulous 
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■ceptic will not deny ; bttt it scftrcely contains a singk eirent 
which is supported by each a Weight of eridence as any one of 
the public miracles performed by ovr Sariour and his apostles. 

Instance of the sesarrection : number of witnesses described 
by St. Paul. That they were not deceived theraselvesy we 
have the most ample security, both in the temper of the men, 
and in the nature, number, and variety of the cifcumstances 
under which their Lord appeared to them : this shown. That 
they would not attempt to deeeive othei* is equally clear, from 
their sitnation and character : this dilated on. 

Even on the supposition of its truth, the rapid success of a 
religion, so opposed tathe prejudices and vices of the world, can 
be accounted for only by the interposition of an overruling 
providenoe ; if false, its success can be accounted for on no 
principles. A fact then, which was supported by such incon- 
trovertible testinfony, and followed by such importsfnt conse- 
quences, which cannot be explained without admitting its 
reality, may surely be assented to with implicit confidence* 

The only contrary evidence to the fact of the resurrection, 
namely, the vague, inconsistent report of the soldiers, considered 
and refuted. A single clear and well-established mirade is, to 
reason, a sufficient proof of the divine interposition : numerous 
and undoubted Christian miracles considered. 

To these must be added, that series of connected prophecy, so 
wonderful, that every age of the world affords some proof of its 
reality ; and even the unbelieving Jews, whilst they acknow* 
leged its genuineness, and its application to their 4specled 
Messiah, contributed to its exact completion. 

In addition to this powerful argument from testimony, the 
uncontrollable course of events may be produced; the success 
of the apostles confirms the truth of miracles; the unexampled 
sufferings of the Jews evince the reality of prophecy. 

Nor is this all. These very events are also the accomplished 
of Christ himself; and thus they supply us with a 

FAW. D 
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distinct proof of his divine mianon. The Mosaic dispensadoa 
itself and the whole history of the Jews lead to the same coo- 
cluBion, heing one perpetual miracle preparatory to Christianity. 
These things evidently surpass all human power and con- 
triyance, &c. Stiil the scrupulous reason of some men is not 
satisfied : the merest cavil or doubt unsatisfied, cannot, as it 
seems, be reconciled with the obligations of God in revealing 
his will. 

Question asked. Whether there are not, even in natural reli- 
gion, as many and great difficulties ? May not the final happi- 
ness of man be inconsistent with the presoration of the liberty 
of hb conduct? &c. That God is obliged to give us the 
strongest evidence, to direct our actions, cannot be shovm : but 
that he is not, may be i^fely inferred from his not having any 
where done it : our extravagant expectations on this subject 
still farther exposed. 

Religion is constantly represented as the object of our faith, 
and as the rule of our practice : were either its evidence or its 
motives irresistible, it could not answer the ends of its appoint- 
ment : virtue and vice would be equally involuntary, merit and 
guilt unmeaning terms, rewards and penalties the result of par- 
tiality and injustice. Sec. 

The sum of what has been said is, that the proofs of Christ- 
ianity are in the highest degree probable ; and that we have no 
right to demand, and no reason to expect them to be more than 
probable : this enlarged on. It may be questioned whether 
immediate evidence would be more effectual against prejudice 
and immorality : this point illustrated by the history of the 
Jews, and the conduct of that bigoted and idolatrous nation. 
Is it not probable then, that the obedience of man will by no 
means ipcrease in proportion to the evidence of his religion ? 
Reason and experience brought to bear on this subject: in 
fact, the generality of men have no doubts on it ; they make 
no objections tp the evidence : the^e must be sought for amongst 
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educated persons; and with regard to them, immorality can be 
no otherwise connected with religious doubts, than as it is- either 
the cause of them, or their effect : now, so far as it is their 
cause, no addition to the proofe of revelation has any tendency 
to lessen it : of the other part of the proposition, which makes 
immorality the consequence of religious doubts, the truth is 
very questionable: this fully shown. Men rush into vicious 
excesses, not from the weakness of religion to influence their 
belief, but from the weakness of reason to control their pas« 
sions : this subject dilated on. It appears that difficulties in 
religion are so far from being real imperfections, 'Chat they ren- 
der it better calculated ^to promote our rirtue and happiness : 
instead therefore of jjHrojecting vain improrements, let us consi- 
der, not whether religion corresponds with our expectations, 
but how far our reason has attended to its proofs, our under- 
standings submitted to its authority, and our conduct been 
directed by its laws. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 

THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY SUFFI- 
CIENT, 

[Pteached an Easter day.] 



LUKE, CHAP. XYI. — ^TERSB 81. 

If they hear not Moses and the propheta, neither will diey he per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead. 

Men of the most accomplished reason do not always act or 
think rationally. There is some favorite indulgence or system, 
which possesses a powerful influence over their minds ; and, as 
often as it interferes with the directions of duty, overcomea all 
the obligations of morality, and all the proofs of religion. 

The evidences of religion, it is acknowleged, are not demon^ 
stratiye ; they are, what unbiassed reason would expect in the 
proofs of a plain fact, founded on testimony, but on testimony 
80 ample, as nerer was either given or required to evince the 
reality of any other transactions. 

Yet there are men, who, from preconceived opinions ooncem- 
ing the attributes of God, and his design in creating the world, 
have been led to complain, that the evidences of Christianity 
are not such as they expected, nor so convincing as its im- 
portance required. 

It is easy to see, how those, who will form a system of reli- 
gion from their own conceptions, are imperceptibly led into 
errors. The pride of the philosopher is concerned to support 
whatever is most honorable to human reason ; and the wishes of 
the man are strongly interested in whatever is most fisvorable 
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to human happinen. Thus dispofle4# it is no way woaderftil, 
that, in meditating on the attributes of the Supreme Being, they 
principally delight to contemplate his benevc^Aoe ; and in as* 
signing the portion, whidi such a Being would allot to his 
creatures, they pronounce it to be at least final happiness. 

But, before Uiey ventured on so bold a decision, they ought 
to have considered, that Ood b just as well as good; that 
man is not innocent; and that the pardon of guilt may be as 
incompatible with infinite justice, as its punishment can be 
with infinite goodness* 

Thus, by a fond reliance on the powers of the understanding, 
and a strange mixture of the suggestions of passion witl^ the 
dictates of reason, speeulaliye men are frequently betrayed into 
rash, and presumptuous conclusions on the whole aehsme of 
reli^on. 

In the following observations it is intended to show, that the 
evidences of religion are suflbiient to eng^e our belief; that to 
have made them irresistible would have been a measure equally 
inconsistent with the usual conduct of the Deity,, and with the 
particular design of Christianity ; and that stronger evidence, 
if it were granted, would probably have no considerable effect 
on the manners of mankind. 

Christianity was originally established in the world by mi- 
racles and prophecies; but to us, the proof, that those miracles 
were really wrought, and those prophecies delivered, must at 
last depend on the validity of human testimony. 

The proofii, arising from the deacest testimony, cannot in<* 
deed be more than probable : but probalHlity admits of very 
different degrees, from the lowest possibility to the highest 
moral certainty. The evidence of revelation is confessedly no 
more than probable : to determine its sufficiency, we must ex- 
amine the measure of that probability, with which it is at- 
tended. 

Now history contains many facts which the most scrupulous 
sceptic will not deny ; but it scarcely contains a single event, 
' which is supported by proofs in any degree comparable with 
the weight of evidence, that has been transmitted to us, in 
favor of any one among the public miracles performed by our 
Saviour and his apostles. 
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We will instance the resnirection of Christ. The nnmber of 
witneates is thus represented by St. Paul : ' He was seen of 
Cephas ; then of the twelre ; after that he was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once ; after that he was seen of James, 
then of all the apostles ; and last of all he was seen of me 
also.** 

What is there short of impossibility, which the concurring 
testimony of so many competent and impartial witnesses would 
not establish ? 

That they were not deceived themselves, we have the most 
ample security, both in the temper of the men, the obstinacy of 
one, the enmity of another, and the incurable slowness of all ; 
and also in the nature, number, and rariety. of the circum* 
stances, under which their Lord appeared unto them : he con- 
versed with thein, ate with them, and wrought miracles before 
^em ; they saw him separately^ and together ; in the garden, 
and on their journeys; at Jerusalem, and in Galilee; in the 
calm of religious assemblies, and in the hurry of their secular 
employments^ 

That they would not attempt to deceive others, is equally 
clear front their situation and character. What probability is 
there, that a set of ignorant, despised, and dispirited men 
would undertake to correct the opinions of the learned, and 
oppose the power of the great? th^t they, who had weakly de- 
serted their Master, when living, would boldly revive his au- 
thority and doctrines, when dead ? that they, who had been so 
cruelly disappointed in their nide expectations of a temporal 
kingdom, would suddenly conceive the extensive and refined 
idea of a spiritual and universal dominion ? 

Even on the supposition of its truth, the rapid success of a 
religion, so unwelcome to the prejudices, and so unfriendly to 
the vices of the world, can be accounted for only from the in- 
terposition of an overruling providence ; on the supposition of 
its falsehood, its success can be accounted for on no principles. 

A fact, which was supported by such incontrovertible testi- 
mony, and followed by so many important consequences, which 

♦ 1 Cor. XV. 6^ 6. 
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Cannot be explained without admitting its reality, may surely 
be assented to with implicit confidence. 

The only contrary evidence, which .was ever produced, is the 
vague and inconsistent report of the soldiers, who had been 
stationed to gfuard the sepulchre. But the authority of the 
apostles and other disciples will suffer little from the contra- 
diction of&setof men, who could not possibly be certain of 
what they so boldly affirmed ; and who must haye been guilty, 
either of a wilful falsehood, or a shameful neglect of the rules 
of their profession. 

Let the credit of these men be inton testable, to what does 
their deposition really amount ? that they themseWes slept, and 
that the body of Jesus disappeared : but whether the resurrec- 
tion were real, or only a contrivance of the disciples, was im- 
possible for Chem, in their acknowleged situation, to determine. 

Thus all, that the art or malice of the enemies of Christ- 
ianity could oppose to the credibility of a fact, on which its 
^existence depended, is the contemptible evidence of men, who * 
appear, from their own relation, unable to judge, and unworthy 
to be believed. 

A single clear and well-established miracle is to reason a 
sufficient proof of the divine interposition. But the Christian 
miracles were numerous and undoubted ; they were wrought by 
plain simple men in defence of a religion, which was despised 
by the learned, and opposed by the powerful ; they were 
wrought in the presence, and on the persons of enemies ; the 
truth of most of them was never denied, and the falsehood of 
-not one of them was ever proved. 

To the miracles performed in support of Christianity must be 
added that wonderful series of connected prophecy, which was 
conducted with such consummate wisdom, that every age of 
the world affords some proof of its reality ; and even the unbe- 
lieving Jews, at the same time that they bore witness to its 
genuineness, and acknowleged its application to the Messiah, 
whom they expected, did also themselves contribute to its 
^exact completion, in the very person whom they opposed. 

Such is the argument from testimony in favor of Christ- 
ianity; We can scarcely conceive it possible to exist in greater 
strength : yet both the testimony of the Jews and th^t of the 
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apostles is in the present case supported also by another eri* 
dence of the most unsuspicious nature ; the evidence arising 

from the uncontrollable order of events. The wonderful success 

* 

of the apostles confirms to. us the truth of ftairacles-; the uoex<* 
ampled sufferings of the Jews evince the reality of prophecy. 

Nor is this all. These very evients are also the accomplish- 
ments of predictions delivered by Christ himself; and supplly us 
therefore, when considered in this view, with a farther and 
distinct proof of his divine mission. There is likewise another 
series of events no less extraordinary, which concurs in leading 
us to the same conclusion ; for the Mosaic dispensation itself, 
and the whole history of the people, among whom it took place, 
is one perpetual miracle preparatory to the introduction of 
Christianity.* 

These things evidently surpass all the measures of human 
power and contrivance : and if we believe that there is a God, 
whose providence directs the world ; we can never believe, that 
he would permit so great a part of his government to bear so 
strong and uniform testimony to any other cause than that of 
religion and of truth. 

/ Still the scrupulous reason of some men is not satisfied : the 
merest cavil unanswered, and the smallest doubt unremoved, 
cannot, it seems, be reconciled with the obligations of God in 
revealing his wilL 

Not to insist on the disrespectful freedom of such language, 
when applied to such a Being; are there not, we may ask, 
even in natural religion itself, as many and as great difficulties ? 
and may not the real end and design of these bold reasoners, 
the securing of man's final happiness, be inconsistent with the 
preservation of the liberty of his conduct, which the asserters 
of human dignity should of all men least wish to part with ? for 
that, in consequence of this liberty, men do frequently corrupt 
their nature with great and habitual vices, we cannot deny ; 
and, that the happiness of such is consistent with justice, or 
even with possibility, we cannot prove. 

That God is obliged to give us the very strongest evidence to 

* These two arguments are more fully considered in the second 
and third of these discourses. 
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direet oar actions, caBBOt be shown from any principles of rea- 
son; but that he is not obliged, ma; be safely inferred from 
this plain fact, that he has no where gi?en it. 

The prudential rules of common life are all founded on the 
probability, that such a oonrse of life will be attended with 
such or snch consequences : and the most sacred precepts of 
natural religion are guarded by no other sanction than the pro- 
bability, that in this life virtue will on the whole be productive 
of happiness ; and that the present disappointments and dis- 
trsflses of good men, how great or how many soever, will all be 
abnndantly compensated hereafter, by the unmixed pleasures 
of an approving conscience, and the favor of a just God. 
' If then snch be the lights, which before the introduction of 
Christianity -were the sole guides of human conduct, and which 
are still its actual guides to great part of our spe^^ies ; to persist 
in asserting, tiiat the Supreme Being is from his nature bound 
to dispense more, or even so much, is surely neither modest 
nor rational. 

Our extravagant expectations therefore, on this subject, are 
contradicted by every conclusion that can be drawn from the 
usual conduct of the Deity in the government of the world* 
and they are also totally repugnant to the declared design of 
God in the promulgation of the Christian covenant. 

Religion b constantly represented to us in a twofold view, 
as the object of our faith, and as the rule of our practice : 
were then either its evidence- or its motives irresiBtible, it 
could not answer the ends of its appointment. 

That the rewards and punishments, announced by the gospel, 
are sufficient to engage every exertion of our nature, to obtain 
or avoid them, is universally acknowleged ; and yet the united 
force of both may be resisted : otherwise virtue and vice would 
be equally involuntary, merit and guilt uomeaning terms, and 
rewards and penalties the result of partiality and injustice. 

To believe the gospel is uniformly required as an act of 
obedience, which will be rewarded, and which therefore may 
be eith^ performed or neglected : for to cenunand what can* 
not be performed, is uiyust; and to command what cannot but 
be performed, is at least unnecessary. 

It is therefore in strict confermity with its design, that tiie 
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evidence of the gospel is what is ; sufficiently clear to engageour 
Jbelief, and yet not so powerful as irresistibly to compel our 
assent. 

The sum of what has been said is this ; that the proofs of 
Christianity are in the highest degree probable ; and that we 
have no right to demand, and no reason to expect them to be 
more than probable. 

To all reasonable men this kind of proof is a sufficient ground 
of belief; and if men will ]ie unreasonable, it is difficult to fix 
on any that would be sufficient : with respect to practice at 
least, ' we know not what we ask ;' the light of superior evi- 
dence might shine in vain, or shine only to inflame our guilt: 
for, * if we hear not Moses and the prophets, neither should we 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.' 

The only methods which the wisdom of Xrod has adopted in 
revealing his will to mankind, are either immediate communi- 
cations, or miracles, or testimony. The same revelation may be 
pr9mulged and supported in the world by all these methods: 
original revelation informs the individual ; miracles diffuse that 
knowlege through an intire age or nation ; and the tesUmony 
of that age conveys the evidence, arising from those miracles, 
pure and uncorrupted to the latest posterity. 

It may be doubted, whether any of these methods would 
effectually secure us against the attacks of prejudice and im- 
morality. That testimony is to so great a degree ineffectual, is 
the very ground on which our complaints are founded ; and the 
history of the Jews will furnish us with more numerous instances, 
in which the most splendid miracles, and even the voice of Ood 
himself, were equally unsuccessful. They heard Christ speak, 
' as never man spake ;' they saw his doctrines and pretensions 
confirmed by a magnificent display of miracles, which confess- 
edly equalled whatever they had expected or even Imagined in 
the character of their promised Messiah ; they saw the lame 
run foremost in his train, the eye of the blind fixed in rapture 
on his divine benefactor, the tongue of the dumb loosed in ho- 
saunas to the Son of David, and even the dead themselves re- 
leased from the imprisonment of the grave, to announce the 
power and mercy of their Redeemer. 
All this they saw in vain ; a bigoted attachment to their 
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otm law, and a sordid attention to their own interest, prompted 
them to reject the claims of a religion, which they feared would 
prove fatal to both. 

Nor had the law of Moses, to which they were now so par- 
tial, originally met with a more grateful reception. The voice 
of God on Sinai ; a series of miracles, unexampled in the his- 
tory of mankind, wrought for their preservation and defence ; 
and a sucession of prophecies, some of which they saw closely 
followed by their event, and others gradually fulfilling on them- 
selves and on their enemies, — were all unable to correct their 
unaccountable propensity to the absurdities of idol- worship. 

Such was the condjuct of the Jewish nation ; and such might 
probably have been the conduct of any other people, if placed 
in the same circumstances : for surely the corruptions of 'the 
Jews will not be ascribed to any peculiarity of temper, if simi- 
lar corruptions be found among Christians of the present age ; 
who may be supposed to possess advantages, in the superior cul- 
tivation of their reason, at least sufficient to counterbalance the 
disadvantage- arising from this circumstance in their religion ; 
that it is no longer confirmed by present miracles, or taught by 
inspired men. 

The prevailing faults of the Jews were, idolatry, too high an 
opinion of ceremonies, too low a one of morals, and a contempt 
and aversion for other nations. 

And are there not Christians, too, who are idolatrous, if not to 
the same degree with the Jews, yet in a degree which is equally 
forbidden ? Are there not, who substitute faith in the place of 
virtue, or who think by the ceremonies of penance to expiate the 
guilt of immoralities? And have not Christians treated the JeWs 
with as much contempt, and persecuted even their own brethren 
with as much real hatk-ed, as a Jew could possibly feel for a 
heathen 7 Or, if the latter species of intolerance have gradually 
declined among us, may it not be imputed, among other causes, 
to the prevalence of a fault which the Jews were never charged 
with,-^an indifference to all religion ? 

From the example then of the people of Israel, we may now 
venture to draw this general conclusion ; that the obedience of 
man will by no means increase in proportion to the evidence of 
his religion. 
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The infidel, directed only by the lamp of reason, may some- 
times tread those heights of moral excellence, which even the 
believer, whom * the day-spring from on high hath vbited/ will 
often fail to reach ; and the same light of rerelation, which blazed 
from its very source with unheeded glory on the Jew, after 
being transmitted through many an age of darkness, still shines 
with ample, though diminished lustre, to guide and animate the 
hopes and virtues of the Christian. 

But, as the argument from history will have little weight with 
those who are under the dominion of national or religious pre- 
judice, the effects of removing the objections to religion shall 
be gathered from reason as well as experience : , and if we 
bear in mind what we have already seen, that the evidences 
of religion are on the whole sufficient, I am persuaded we shall 
find that this favorite measure is attended with no peculiar ad- 
vantages, from which we can form any sanguine expectations of 
its success. 

Fx>r as the generality of men have no doubts on this subject, 
the beneficial influence of superior religious evidence on the 
conduct of human life must be sought for, not so much in the 
great body of mankind, as among men of cultivated under- 
standings and contemplative minds ; and with regard to these, 
immorality can be no otherwise connected with religious 
doubts, than as it is either the cause of them or their effect. 
Now, certainly, so far as it is the cause ef these doubts, no ad- 
dition to the proofs of revelation has any tendency to lessen it. 
Of the other part of the propositiop, which makes inunocality 
the consequence of religious doubts, the truth is very question- 
able : for if immorality were their natural offset, it would re- 
ceive from them at least some color of excuse ; but the obli- 
gatioQS of Christianity, we are sure, subsist firm and intire un« 
der all the difficulties with which it is attended ; for its evi- 
dence, notwithstanding these difficulties, though not irresistible, 
is, we must remember, still sufficient. Now, if we refuse to 
believe on sufficient evidence, it must plainly be owing to the 
influence of some unreasonable prejudice or passion : and if we 
refuse to act on such evidence, it certainly cannot be Bbows» 
from any rational principles, that the very strongest would in- 
duce us to reform our conduct ; for our obligation to act de* 
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pesds M mach cm the Tslae of the object we haye in tienr, as 
on the likelihood of our snocew. When therefore the objeel 
proposed to our ambition is of iafinite and eternal moBent, oar 
obligation to pursue it will be equally real, let the hope of at^ 
tainment be ever so small : nor would even l^e foree of the 

* 

obligation be materially changed by the inconjtJmable addi- 
tiiHis which could be made to the probability of that eridence, 
on which our belief is founded. The difficulties in religion 
therefore, as they take nothing from the reality of its motives, 
and surely not much from their weight and efficacy, cannot be 
charged with any powerful tendency to produce or favor immo- 
rality. 

Accordingly, of the vices whkh overrun the world, few are 
in fact derived from this source. Men rush into vicious ex* 
cesses, not from the weakness of religion to influence their be* 
lief, but the weakness of reason to control their passions : if 
any uncertainty in religion contribute to this effect, it is the 
uncertainty not so much of its proofe, as its sanctions : it is the 
flattering hope which men iilways retain, of avoiding its punish* 
ments, of atoning for their sins by repentance, or retrieving 
the misconduct of the present moment by the happier diligence 
of some future hour. 

While passion can thus hurry us away, in contradiction to 
the clearest principles of reason and the most awful lessons of 
experience-, no wonder we are deaf to the most persuasive argu- 
ments of religion. The defect is wholly in ourselves : the pre- 
cepts of revelation are liable to no objections; and, were its proofs 
also accompanied with no difficulties, the disorders in the morcd 
world, it is probable, would be rather changed than remedied. 

For such are our^ prejudices, that it may be questioned 
whether all the force of the very strongest evidence would con- 
stantly and intirely convince our understandings; and such 
are our habits, that its effect on our heart and manners would 
be still more precarious. Instances might occur, in which it 
would prevent our deviating from the line of duty, how often 
or how seldom we know not ; but this we do know, it would 
aggravate the guilt of every sin which it failed to prevent, and 
would unavoidably preclude the exertion of many virtues ; for 
candor, fairness, humility of mind, and every other moral qua- 
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lity, which is displayed aod streQgthened by the proper con- 
duct of the understaoding, would then be deprived of all the 
opportunities which can excite them to action and improve- 
ment. 

It appears, therefore, that difficulties in religion are so far 
from real impierfections, that they render it better calculated to 
promote the virtue and happiness of those whom it was intended 
to govern : for, if they be sometimes the cause of in6delity; 
they are also the sole foundation of merit in our belief ; they pro- 
bably lessen the quantity of guilt that would be contracted, 
and they certainly increase the degree of virtue that may be 
attained. 

Instead therefore of projecting improvements in the system 
of divine goyemment, a visionary and dangerous speculation, 
which can haye no possible end but to bewilder our minds and 
perplex our morals ; it were our wisdom to consider, not whether 
religion correspond with our expectations, but how far our rea* 
son has attended to its proofs, our understandings submitted to 
its authority, and our conduct been directed by its laws. 
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MATTHBW, CHAP. X. — VERSE 34. 

The intent of Jesus, in addressing these words to his disci- 
plesy was to prepare their minds to support with tirmness the 
di£Bculties and dangers of the great o£Sce which they had^ so 
readily undertaken^ but of which they yet so little knew the 
nature ; he therefore does not describe the end of their labors, 
but forewarns them of the unhappy effect with which they would 
be too often- attended : this enlarged on. 

This prophecy, whether it be confined to the times of the 
apostles and first converts, or extended to the divisions, which, 
in every succeeding age, have harassed and disgraced the 
church of Christ, has been amply fulfilled by the erent ,: diffi- 
culty of evading the claim of prescience in the case of Roman 
intolerance.: this sllown. But allowing the accomplishment of 
this prediction to be a full proof of the prophet's discernment, 
is it, we may ask, quite reconcilable with those descriptiohs of 
innocence and peace, in which the Messiah's kingdom Is el8e>- 
l^here represented? Answer to this, that these prophecies 
refer to different events, which were to take place in different 
periods of the Christian church : the first points out the violent 
opposition to its rise from the heathens, and the impediments 
opposed to its progress by the vices of its believers ; whilst the 
latter describe to us its real tendency, and direct our hopes to 
future , scenes of glory and triumph. 

It was certainly a bright period in the history of Christianity, 
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when its advocates could appeal boldly, in proof of its diTine 
origiD, to the effects ^faat attended its progress, &c. : it is la- 
mentable, that the vices of succeeding ages have almost reversed 
the conclusion ; but it must always be remembered, that the 
nature and force of these proofs are widely different : the one 
represents the genuine effects of religion in its proper and 
avowed province ; the other displays the accidental conse- 
quences which' followed, when its spirit was debased by those 
yery passions which it was designed to rectify. 

We are indeed assured, that false prophets shall be known 
by their fruits ; by the manifest and essential tendency, by the 
real and constant eflects of the doctrines which they teach, and 
the precepts which they inculcate : but this method of argu- 
ment bears no resemblance to that which woaM condemn reli- 
gion, not from its natural fruits, but merely from the abuses and 
penreisionsofit: this point enlarged on. 

' Itmust needs be that offences come, but wo unto that man, by 
whom the offence cometh I' Part of this offence and wo shown 
to belong, not only to those, who by their yices disparage reli- 
gion, but to those also who artfully confound the history of the 
church with the genuine effects of Christianity, and the spirit 
of superstition with the genius of the gospel, &o. Success of 
these disingenuous arts pointed out : if it irere as easy to dis- 
cern the genuine effects of Christianity on those who have sin- 
cerely obeyed its directions, we should be able to form a just 
judgment of its real importance to society. Sec, : indeed, if the 
morals of Christians, defective as they are, be compared with 
those of heathen nations in similar stages of society, the fruits 
of Christianity will not ap|iear inconsiderabie. The vices of 
antiquity were many of them forbidden by no law, and con- 
demned by no precept of philosophy ; nay, some were permitted 
and encouraged : they may therefore fairly be imputed to the 
imperfect state of moral and religious knowlege. But the vices 
of a Christian are all forbidden by his religion, and eannot be 
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ckarged ob the institatioii : there is alao some hope, that the 
guide of cooducty which constandy points out the path of virtue, 
how long soever neglecied, wiU, at histy be attended to, &c. : 
^▼en now some vestiges of this possibility may be thought ap- 
parent. Complaints of increasing degeneracy ave founded on 
partial and confined observation : many of out crimes, if nMsre 
frequent, are less malignant and less aggravated ; many of our 
duties, especially those connected with benevolence and mo- 
deration, are certainly better understood, and more generally 
practised : charitable institutions of our age considered. The 
general temper of men also has gradually lost that pride, and 
bitterness, and rancor, so dreadfully exemplified in the history 
of our own and other nations. 

To these examples of actual improvement, may be added 
other circumstances, pointing out the advancement of virtue, and 
indicating its future progress ; for example, that general sense 
of propriety, that attention to external appearances, and that 
decent respect commonly paid to the feelings and sentiments of 
virtuous men. Assistance also to natural religion, and effects 
thereof, for which we are indebted to Christianity, pointed 
out. 

In estimating the effects of religion on the public welfare, we 
are very apt to overlook the happiness, and observe only the 
miseries, of which it has been apparently the cause : for the 
former spring from it silently and peaceably, &c., whilst the 
evils ascribed to it, are usually interruptions of order, &c. 
Two illustrious exceptions to this observation mentioned. Ser- 
vices which Christianity has rendered to human learning pointed 
out. Cruelty and virulence of tyranny and of war, which it 
has abated, &c. Concluding observations : the calamities, con- 
sequent on the vices of Christians, can bring no just imputation 
on the credit of a religion, which, had it been obeyed, would 
have prevented both ; and it must also be acknowleged, that 
the good effects of Christianity, though they contain many and 
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markB of its importaDce and vaehAneM, do noti in the 
present imperfect state of human Yirtue/ amount to a demon- 
stration of its truth : it is an argument, however, of which we 
have it always in our own power to lessen or increase the force. 
Extent of that power, with which example recommends reli- 
gion, pointed out. 
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DISCOURSE V. 

THE EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY BENEFICIAL. 

[Pretched on the fiftlv of November.J 



MATTHEW, CHAP. X.— VERSB 34. 

Tbink not that I am come to send peace on earth ; I came not to 

send peace, but a sword. 

To prepare the minds of his disciples to support with firm* 
ness the difficulties and the dangers of the great office, which 
they had so readily undertaken, but of which they yet so little 
knew the nature ; Jesus in these words does not describe the 
end, to the accomplishment of which their labors were to be 
directed; but forewarns them of the effect with which those 
.labors would unhappily be but too often attended ; that they 
must not expect to sit down in the peaceful enjoyment of the 
honors and ridies of a temporal kingdom, nor even to find the 
world attentive to their admonitions, or grateful for their in- 
stractions : that the contrary to all this would very generally 
take place ; and they, like their Master, in the discharge of their 
important duty, would be deserted, betrayed, and persecuted : 
nor would the measure of affliction be exhausted in their suf- 
ferings ; the preaching of the gospel of peace would be as it 
were the universal signal for the most inveterate and unnatural 
divisions, in which the closest ties of kindred and friendship 
would be dissolved : '. the father would be divided .against the 
.aon, and the son against t^e father, and a man's foes be they of 
his own household.' 

This prophecy, whether it be confined to the times of the 
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apostles and first coDTerts; to the painful sacrifice they made, at 
the Christian altar, of whatever in this life is either yalnable or 
delightful ; or it be farther extended to the divisions which in 
every succeeding age have harassed and disgraced the church 
of Christ; in either of these senses, even the enemies of 
Christianity must own it to have been amply fulfilled by the 
event. And it seems to require considerable art to evade the 
claim of prescience, which is founded on the prediction of facts 
so strange and unlikely ; as that, on the appearance of a reli- 
gion, which breathed nothing but peace and submission, the 
Roman government would suddenly forget and abandon their 
hitherto undeviating maxims of toleration ; or that the meek- 
ness and benevolence of the Christian system could possibly be 
so far perverted, as to produce effects more pernicious than any 
which had ever been experienced from the most cruel and ab- 
ject superstitions. 

But, allowing the accomplishment of this prediction to be a 
full proof of the prophet's discernment ; is it, we may ask, quite 
reconcilable with those descriptions, in which the kingdom of 
the Messiah is elsewhere represented, where universal inno- 
cence h the character of his subjects, and universal peace their 
reward? 

It may be answered, that these prophecies refer to different 
events, which were to take place in different periods of the 
Christian church : the first points out the violent oppoeitioD, 
which would impede its rise, from the power of heathens ; as 
well as the more disgraceful obstructions, which would after- 
wards interrupt its progress, from the vices of believers : while 
the others describe to us its reed and true tendency, and dil*ect 
our hopes to the future scenes of glory and triumph, that will 
one day succeed to this mixed state of rice and apostasy, of 
division and distress, which the first preachers of the gospel 
foretold and lamented, and which its adversaries in every age 
have vainly represented as inconsistent with its heavenly origin. 

It was certainly a bright period in the history of Christianity, 
when its advocates could boldly appeal, in proof of its divine 
original, to the effects that attended its progress, and the vir- 
tues that sprang up under its steps ; when the vices, which the 
wisdom of the philosopher could not correct, and the power of 
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ibe magistrate could not control, had fled from the rebuke of a 
few simple, unlettered fishermen ; and when the utmost inge* 
Butty and malice of its opponentB was challenged to delect a 
single instance of profligacy in a mixed crowd of unnumbered 
prosel]rtes. 

If we turn our eyes from this picture Bf primitiye excellence* 
how are we confounded to find, that the vices of succeeding 
times have at length almost leyersed the conclusion ; and the 
same argument now pleads with specious eloquence against that 
raligion, which it once supported with real strength, and re- 
commended witli irresistible persuasion ! 

But it must always be remembered, that the nature and force 
of these proofiii are widely difierent. llie one represents the 
genuine effects of religion in its proper and avowed province of 
directing the passions, and reformist the morals of mankind ; 
while the other displays the accidental consequences which fol- 
lowed, when its spirit was debased and perverted by the very 
passions which it was designed to purify and govern; when 
the gospel of peace was made the instrument of war and fac* 
tion ; and the zeal of Christians extirpated those whom Christ- 
ianity taught them to love. 

We are indeed assured that * false prophets shall be known 
by their fruits;'* by the manifest and esse^itial tendency, by 
te real and constant effects of the doctrines they teach, and 
lilie precepts they inculcate : but this method of arguing bears 
not the smallest resemblance to that, which would condemn 
mligion, not from its natural fruits, but merely from the abusea 
and perversions of it ; from the crimes, which are contrary to 
its general temper, as well as to its positive commands. No 
institution has ever prevented all the excesses which it forbad : 
nor is it peculiar to the laws of religion, that they have some- 
times furnished a pretext for the introduction of those very 
etils and oppressions, which they were originally intended to 
remedy. 

* It must needs be that offences come, but wo unto that 
man, by whom the offence cometh I 'f Now part of the offence 
and. of the wo must belong, not only to those, who by their 

• Matth. vti. 10. t lb. x^iii. 7. 
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uuworthy deeds have * given^ great occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme/* but to those also, who, though per-^ 
fectly sensible of the unfairoess of the argument we are con-- 
sidering, have yet so artfully confounded the public history of 
the church with the genuine effects of religion, and the spirit of 
superstition and fanaticism with the genius of Christianity, that 
it is not every careless reader who will perceive or attend to 
the distinction between them, however obvious and however 
necessary. Nor are those without their share of blame, who 
carry on their insidious and concealed attack, by perpetually 
recurring to the tragical display of those wars, conspiracies, and 
persecutions, those mingled scenes of guilt and horror, which, 
could they be justly imputed to either, would be equally dis* 
graceful to religion or to reason. 

These arts are very disingenuous, and at the same 'time very 
successful: they insensibly interest the feelings of men in a 
cause, which ought to be left to the cool decision of the under- 
standing; and they fix on weak minds an unfavorable im* 
pression, in which reason has no share, and which yet no. sub- 
sequent reflection shall ever be able wholly to efface. 

Were it possible for us to trace up events, each to its proper, 
cause, and refer the several actions of men to their real and 
distinct motives ; or were it as easy to discern the genuine ef- 
fects of Christianity on the minds of those, who have sincerely 
obeyed its directions, as it is to darken its character with all 
(he crimes and all the follies of those, who in every age have 
transgressed its laws, misunderstood its temper, or perverted 
its design ; we should then be enabled to form a just judgment 
of the real importance of religion to the virtue and happiness 
of society; and the inquiry would certainly terminate in a. 
complete vindication of the general utility of the Christian 
system, and would show that its effects have been really such, 
as, if they do not amount to a formal proof of its truth, are at* 
least perfectly consistent with it. 

£ven without wishing to commence our researches with any 
such extraordinary ad vantageS| whoever will attentively com-: 
pare the morals of Christians, defective as they are, with tbostt 

• 2 Sam. xii. 14. 
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of the heathen nations in simitar stages of society, will be rea« 
dily conyinced, that the effects of Christianity have not been 
inconsiderable. 

The yioes of antiquity, it is well known, were many of them 
forbidden by no law of the community, and condemned by no 
precept of philosophy ; nay, some were not silently permitted, 
but highly and universally applauded : they therefore may with 
some justice be imputed to the rude and imperfect state of 
moral and religious knowlege. But the vices of a Christian 
are all of them forbidden by his religion ; and, consequently, 
though attended with deeper guilt in the individual who com- 
mits them, can, with no color of propriety, be charged as a ble- 
mish to the institution, by which they are prohibited : and who 
would hesitate tb prefer the principle, which always forbids, 
though it does not always prevent sins, to that, which does not 
even forbid the^pi ? 

There is also some hope, that the guide of conduct, which 
constantly points out the path of virtue^ how long soever neg- 
lected, will at last be attended to ; that the influences of Christ- 
ianity, after being strangely counteracted, will at length dis- 
cover their true tendency in the gradual improvement of human 
manners. 

Even the present age, when every allowance has been made - 
for its acknowleged deficiencies, may perhaps be thought to 
afford some vestiges of the possibility at least of this desirable 
event. 

As to the complaints of increasing degeneracy, which have 
been eagerly repeated in every successive generation, in gene- 
ral they are founded only on partial and confined observation, 
and in particular instances they are frequently nothing more 
than the mere effusions of passion, and may be seen to proceed 
from private discontent, from a melancholic disposition of 
mind, or from an unfavorable, opinion of human nature itself: 
they cannot have been always true ; they often must bave> 
been, and therefore may be now, groundless and uiyust. 

If we cannot perhaps assert of the present times, that the 
crimes of men are less frequent, they are however certainly 
much less malignant, and seldom attended with the same de- 
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gree of Tioleiioe, or aggniTated with an equal Tariety of alro- 
cioiif circmastaDoet. 

Many of oar duties, especially those connected wtthbeoeYo- 
lence and moderation, are confessedly both better understood 
and more generally practised. The influence. of charity in 
particular, as it is displayed in the relief of infirmity and want, 
has been extended far beyond, not only die usual prac« 
ttce, but even the most romantic conceptions of any former 
period. 

Charitable foundations have in this nation been always nu« 
merous : if the joint effect of them all, as they now subsiat 
among us, be fairly considered, the foregoing observation will 
hardly seem exaggerated : and, if the institutions of the pre- 
sent be compared with those of any preceding age, it will, I 
think, appear, that the former have in many respects an evi- 
dent superiority ; that a greater number of persons, and of per- 
sons really distressed, are relieved by them; that a greater 
number of individuals contribute to their support ; and that 
they are more frequentiy maintained by living benefactors. 
From these cireamstances, it should seem, there is suflicient 
ground to conclude, that the beneficial consequences of the 
modern establishments are more extensive; there is reason 
to believe, that the principle of humanity, on which they 
are founded, is more general ; and there is some presumption 
also, that it is more genuine. 

It is ovring to the increasing prevalence of the same prinoi- 
ple, that Uie general temper of men has gradually lost that 
pride and fierceness, that bitterness and rancor, which we see 
so dreadfully exemplified in the history of our own and other 
nations ; and for instances of which we need only to refer to 
the perpetual feuds of the darker ages, which ran through whole 
femilies, and desolated successive generations ; or to the reli- 
gious animosities both of earlier and of later times, in which 
the passions of men were often raised to as destructive a 
height by an almost imperceptible difference of opinions, as 
they have ever been carried by the rudest interference of con- 
tending interests. 

To these examples of actual improvement may be added 
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some other circumstances, which seem to point out the pre- 
sent advancement of human virtue, and are certainly favorahle 
to its farther progress : I mean that general sense of propriety, 
that attention to external appearances, and that decent respect 
which is at least commonly paid to the feelings and sentiments 
of virtuous men. These are circumstances in which the con- 
duct of life is evidently improving ; though of the degree to 
which it is already improved there may douhtless be many 
different opinions. They are circumstances too, which will 
probably be referred to very different causes : but they cannot 
be exclusively ascribed to the single influence either of reli- 
gion or of manners ; because they appear to have been equally 
unknown in the ruder ages of Christianity, and in the most 
polished periods of heathen antiquity. 

It If as also been frequently observed, and I think it an ad- 
ditional instance of the moral effects of Christianity, that to 
its assistance we are indebted for that more accurate knowlege 
of natural religion, which has at length traced out a rational 
and consistent system. To Christianity therefore, in part at 
least, must be attributed the virtues even of those men, who, 
forgetful of the source from which the best lights of reason 
are derived, have ungratefully, as well as ignorantly, rejected 
the clears light of revelation. 

In estimating the effects of religion on the public welfare of 
communities, we are peculiarly apt to overlook the happiness, 
and observe only the miseries, of which it has been apparently 
the cause. Nor is this owing solely to the temper and con- 
stitution of man, who sits down indolently contented with his 
good fortune, without any curious inquiries to trace out the 
source from which it. flows ; while the least feeling, or even 
fear of pain, will make him anxiously alive to discover the cause 
of the evil, and the means to avert its approach, or escape its 
return : for the blessings produced by religion are the less 
conspicuous also on another account ; because they are pro* 
duced silently and peaceably, without any extraordinary effort, 
and in the natural and general order of events ; while the evils 
ascribed to it, on the contrary, are usually interruptions of 
that order ; they spring out of particular coiy nnctures ; and arise 
not from the single and constant agency of religion, but from 

FAW E 
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the mixture of its powerful infloences with the passions and 
interests of men. 

To this observation^ however, there are some illustrious ex* 
oeptions. Thus of the two events we this day commemorate, if 
one is to be considered as a perpetual memorial of the atrocious 
effects which may be produced by superstition and misguided 
zeal ; the other is an instance no less remarkable of the signal 
^efficacy with which the desire of religious freedom has con- 
, curred in the assertion and establishment of civil liberty. At 
the era of the revolution, the secarity of religion was undoubt- 
edly the primary object of contention : and it has been made a 
question, whether the spirit of the people could have been 
(hen effectually roused to the defence of their civil rights, if 
the imprudence of James had not at the same time touched 
a more tender string, in the open invasion of their religious 



Again, Christianity has contributed, in how great a degree 
we know not, to the service of human learning. 

It is a fact which cannot be disputed, that during the long 
night of intellectual darkness, the- institutions of religion were 
the only means which kept in existence the monuments of an- 
cient genius, and thus hastened at least, if they did not produce, 
the most interesting event, that ever took place in any part isi 
the known world ; I mean the revival of letters. 

The religious disputes also, which at that period absorbed 
the whole attention of mankind, if they had no tendency to 
eoften the temper, or improve the taste ; if they retarded the 
cultivation of science, and for a time at least prevented the 
union of elegance with learning ; yet did they impress the pro- 
ductions of that and the succeeding ages with another, and 
perhaps not less valoable cbcuracter: they called forth andexr 
•ercised the spirit of patient investigation and bold inquiry ; and 
are among the more active canses, which gradually produced 
^hat perpetual vein of good setose, of acute discrimination, and 
of correct and-manly reasonings which forms the distingiushtng 
-excellence of modem literatare. 

Farther, if the worst causes of the worst effects have been in 
these later ages eidier totally removed, or in part at least dia^ 
«rmed of their power aad viiulenoe; if the csnelty of tyttunf 
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be abated » if war have lost much of its sarage fierceQew, if the 
subject can repose in security beneath the rod of arbitrary away^ 
and the voice of humanity be heard amidst the shout of battle ; 
if the institution of domestic servitude, which overspread the 
whole ancient world, have been intirely banished from these 
kingdoms, and be comparatively at least but little known in 
most parts of Christian Europe ; if the guilty commerce, which 
has so long desolated one quarter of the globe, have been stre* 
nuously, though hitherto, with grief it must be owned, not very 
successfully attacked by the generous efforts of wise and good 
men, supported by an almost unexampled concurrence of all 
ranks, and sects, and parties ;* to what cause can we have re-> 
course, unless to the more diffusive prevalence of llie liberal 
and benevolent spirit, which breathes through the Christian 
system of religion ? And if it be the peculiar blessing of the 
present times, tp hear no more of religious persecutions, reli- 
gious wars, and all the detestable excesses of pious frensy; 
what can we infer, but that the genius of our profession is at 
length better understood, and some at least of its commands 
are more generally obeyed ? 

To conclude. The calamities consequent on the wickedness 
of Christians can certainly bring no just imputation on the 
credit of a religion, which, had it been duly obeyed, would 
have effectually prevented both: and, on the other hand, it 
must be acknowleged, that the good effects of Christianity, 
though they contain many and evident marks of its importance 
and real usefulness, do yet, in the present imperfect state of 
earthly virtue, by no means amount to a demonstration of its 
truth. It is an argument, however, of which we have it always 
in our own power to lessen or increase the force : and how irre- 
sistible its energy may prove, when the lives of Christians shall 
correspond with the purity and innocence of their profession, 
may in part be conceived ; for even the coldness of philosophy 
could scieu-cely refuse to listen with candor, if not with par- 
tiality, to the claims of a revelation, the effects of which were 
so amiable, and every way so consonant to its pretended origin : 

* This sermon was written not long after the act of parliament 
wu passed for regulating the African trade. 
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and how lost miMt that man be to the sense of ambition as well 
as Tirtuet who did not enter with eager steps on the pursuit of 
that excellence, which was in fact seen to lie within the reach 
of human industry, -and to be constantly conducive to the im- 
provement and happiness of human nature ! 

Such is the extent of that power, with which example re- 
commends religion : it confirms our faith, it animates and im- 
proves our virtues. Of these effects the latter is acknowleged 
by every moralist : and they both are united in the motive pro- 
posed to our conduct by the great Saviour of the world, * who 
knew what was in man,' and therefore, though never an encou- 
nter of outward and ostentatious piety, disdained not to invite 
imitation to the aid of reason, and represent the bright influence 
of an attractive example as the best illustration of the proofii 
and precepts of religion ; * Let your light so shine before men, 
that the^ may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.' * 

• Matth. V. 16. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE VI. 

1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. II.^VERSB 16. 

The disBeDgioiis that prevail among Christians have given to 
piety its deepest wound, and to infidelity its proudest triumphs : 
early appearance of this spirit of discord dilated on. Disputes 
of the church at Corinth, and arrangement of parties under 
favorite leaders : endeavors among them to diminish the apo* 
8tle*s credit : objections to his bodily presence and to his weak 
speech. 

Those amongst them, who prided themselves on the fisineied 
superiority of their teachers, are reminded, that they had not 
only mistaken the spirit of their religion, but betrayed the dig* 
nity of its Author : this shown. 

To others, whose opposition was directed against himself, 
he observes, that the accomplishments and learning which they 
so much admired, however estimable in themselves, made no 
necessary part of the character of an apostle : this shown. He 
also informs them, that in confonnity with the intentions of his 
divine Master, he had himself come to them, not with excel- 
lency of speech or wisdom, to allure them ; but had placed the 
proofs of Christ's mission on their true basis, &c. 

And as the evidences of Christianity were not rested on the 
frail support of eloquence or learning, neither were it^ doctrines 
discoverable by the strongest efforts of human wisdom: the 
hidden wisdom of God, in the redemption of the world, equally 
disappointed the false hopes of the Jew, and contradicted the 
proud reasoning of the Greek* Nor is this the only doctrine 
which has been thus misunderstood, or that the only age which 
^ has ventured to oppose the directions of reason to the dictates 
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of rerelation. The days of ignorant submiasion fcare long aoee 
passed by, and we have now to guard ourselves against dangers 
of another kind in our religious inquiries : these stated. 

To pursue such inquiries with success, is the peculiar pro- 
Tince, as the apostle informs us, of the spiritual naan ; of one, 
who, being fully convinced of the reality of revelation, is ever 
willing to submit to its authority* His feelings and mode of 
proceeding dilated on : application of the text to the dispensa- 
tion of religion, which the prophet had before applied to Qod*n 
natural and moral government. If the moralist, amidst the ob- 
scurities and difficulties which surrounded him, was bound te 
acquiesce cheerfully in the windom and mercy of God, sarely 
We, who hare the mind of Christy and are blessed with clearer 
light, '&c. shall be much more culpable if we fail under a si- 
milar trial, which only requires from ua the Mime candor and 
submission of the understanding* We ought therefore to pre- 
serve in our religious inquiries a due reverence for the auliiority 
of revealed religion, as well as a just sense botb ef the power 
and weakness of human faculties : this enlarged on. No doc- 
. Irine has given greater scope to the perverskm of reasoir and 
abuse of revelation, than that which is connected with the event 
of this day ; that which encourages the sincere believer to hope, 
that his virtues will not only be rewiurded hereafter, bat OOft* 
firmed and Improved by the present assistance of 6od*s di» 
recting Spirits 

Undoubtedly no part of religion has been more disfigured by 
human additions and inventton»y &c. ; but the abuse of a prin- 
ciple n no argument against ita reality or use : that the Creator 
can so assist his creatures must be tme ; that he will assist 
them, if it be not a suggestion of unaided reason, must be the 
first wish of imperfect virtue : the want of it is a fact, of which 
the best men have always been sensible. Buf whatever 6^ 
scurity might dwell on the minds of other men, the hope of a 
Christian is ' sure and steadfast ;' founded^ not on a few detached 
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passages only, but on the general turn fmd tenor of Scripture : 
this fully shown* 

We are instructed to pray for temporal blessings, and the di- 
vine favor, to prosper our virtuous industry : we pray too, .for 
the same reason, and with the same hope of success, for aid in 
our moral pursuits. In each it is equally wanted, and equally 
promised ; and is given by the same overruling Providence, 
which, without any vbible interposition, leads us to happiness 
and directs us to virtue. That we are not sensible of the pro- 
tection in the one case, or of the direction in the other, should not 
be made an argument against one any more than the other : this 
shown. But it may be thought, that, however ignorant we may 
be of the mode of its operation, yet the effects of the divine 
influence must be clear and prominent* Danger of arguing from 
partial appearances and unauthorised suppositions shown from 
apfdying the same reasoning to other instances. Moreover, in 
estimating the measure and efiect of the assistance granted to 
man, we are to consider, not what the power of God can accom- 
plish, but what the nature and exigencies of moral agents will 
admit or require : this point enlarged on. 

If revelation then asserts the power of Ood over the human 
heart, and assures us that it will be exerted to guide and sup« 
port us in our duty ; it is vain to oppose the mere ignorance of 
reason to the express declarations of religion, &c. In conclu« 
ston, it must excite in us the liveliest apprehensions of the im« 
portance of human conduct, when we reflect on the diversity 
of means employed in its direction ; this topic enlarged on te 
the end. 
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DISCOURSE VI. 

THE POWER OF GOD OVER THE HUMAN 

HEART. 

■ 

[Preaclied on Whiuundty.] 



1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP, II. — VERSE 16, 

For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he mfty ingtmci 

him ? but we have the mind of Christ 

• The dissensions which prevail amoog Christians have given 
piety its deepest wound^ and infidelity its proudest triumphs. 
It may abate our wonder at the appearance of these divisions^ 
though it cannot lessen our concern , to reflect, that the seeds 
of Christianity were scarcely sown, when the enemy began to 
sow his tares ; that the spirit of discord, which the learning and 
temper of modern times have been unable to overcome, bad 
gone forth in the earliest ages of the Christian church, and had 
ventured to attack the most eloquent of the apostles, though 
not only adorned with superior knowlege, but armed with the 
power of miracles, and directed by the voice of inspiration. . 
The disputes, which reigned in the church of Corinth, had 
split the believers into many different sects ; which, in the true 
spirit of faction, had disguised their real unity of sentiment, by 
classing themselves under different names, ^nd affecting each 
of them to be the follower of a particular leader ; ' one saying 
I am of Paul, another I am of ApoUos, and I of Cephas, and 
I of Christ : ' * while many of them openly opposed the autho- 
rity of the apostle himself; and, to diminish his credit with the 
multitude, who are always much led by external circum* 

• 1 Cor. i. 12. 
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stances, ^objected that ' his bodily presence was weak, and his 
speech contemptible.'* 

The former of these, who prided themselves on the fancied 
superiority of their favorite teachers, are reminded by the 
apostle, that in tlie heat of their illgodged contests, they had 
not only mistaken the spirit of their religion, but betrayed the 
dignity -of its Author : that Christ alone, by whose sufferings 
they were redeemed, and in whose name they were baptised, 
was their real Head and Governor ; and that himself and the 
other preachers of the gospel, whatever were their labors or 
their success, could be entitled to no higher regard than was 
due to them as the servants and ministers of Christ. ' Is Christ 
divided ? was Paul crucified for you 7 or were ye baptised in 
the name of Paul ? ' f ' Who is Paul, or who is ApoUos, but 
ministers, by whom ye believed Vt 

To the latter, whose opposition was directed against himself, 
he observes, that the accomplishments and learning which they 
so greatly admired, how estimable soever in themselves, made 
no necessary part of the character of an apostle ; that the per*' 
sons, whom Christ had chosen, were plain, simple men, undis-* 
ttnguished by any advantages of earthly rank or wisdom, and 
were from that very circumstance enabled to execute the great 
purpose for which they were chosen, in the way, which, though 
in itself less promising, was most consonant to the diviue in* 
tention ; that his religion might be so far from owing any part 
of its success to human power or persuasion, as to obtain the 
more glorious triumph of having prevailed over the united op- 
position of them both. ' For God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the we&k things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to naught things that are.'§ The apostle pro- 
ceeds to inform the Corinthian converts, that, in conformity 
with the intentions of his divine Master, he had also himself 
come to them, 'not with excellency of speech or wisdom ;'|| 

• 2 Cor. X. 10. t 1 Cor. i. 13. X lb. iii. 5. 

§ 1 Cor. i. 27, 28. || lb. ii. I. 
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Hhat lie iMfd Bot fttteaipled to alliiie tkem with the cbafiM of 
eloquence, or amuse them with the refiaemeDts of philosophy ; 
but had placed the proofs of the mission of Christ on their true 
basuy on the predietione which he had fulfilled, and on the 
airacles which he both had wrought himself, and had enabled 
his apostles to perform; ' that their faith might stand, not in 
the wisdom of man, but in the demonstration of the Spirit, and 
in the power of 6od/ * 

And as the evidences of Christianity were not rested on die 
frail support of eloquence or learning, neither were its doctrines 
discorerable by Uie strongest efforts of human reason r ' the 
hidden wisdom of God,' in the redemption of the world by a 
crucified Safiour, far from being discorered, was not eren re» 
ceiTed by the masters of human learning : the mortifying 
doctrine was ' unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness ;'t it disappointed the false hopes of the 
one, and it contradicted the proud reasonings of the other. 

Nor is this the only doctrine which has been thus misunder- 
stood, or that the only age which has ventured to oppose the 
directions of reason to the dictates of revelation* There was 
indeed a period of the Christian church, when men were ready 
to sacrifice the plainest suggestions of the understanding to what 
were obtruded on them, without even the form of proof, as the 
doctrines of religion ; but the days of ignorant subroi^on are 
long since passed, and we have now to guard ourselves from a 
danger of another kind. The present age has been distingui^ed 
by an anxious solicitude to reconcile the apparent disagree* 
meats of revelation and reason ; happy had it never been dis- 
graced by pernicious attempts to accommodate the contents of 
the former to the rash and uncertain conclusions of the latter. 
The doctrines of religion have been examined with an accuracy 
which might )iaye been equally laudable and successful, had 
not the design of adjusting their true meaning and limits been 
too frequently counteracted by & secret wish to obtain support 
for the opinions and prejudices of an individual, or for the 
'favorite tenets of a sect. 

While then the views on which our inquiries are instituted, 

• 1 Cor. ii. 4,6. f Ih. i. 23. 



Slid the dimpoBitimis widi which they aro condiioted, are ao 
widely different^ we cannot wonder if the same difference die« 
cover itself also in the conclusion of our researches. 
^ To pursue religious inquiries with success is the peculiar pro# 
Tince^ as the apostle informs us, of the ' spiritual man ; '* of one» 
who, being fully convinced of the reality of rerelation^ is ever 
willing to submit to its authority. He knows that reTelation, 
though it cannot possibly contradict reason, may yet speak 
where she is silent, may teach where she is ignorant, correct 
where she is deceived, and decide where she is uncertain ; he 
will therefore n^rer be led, from any false and foolish notions 
of consulting the honor of religion, eiUier to involve the plainest 
passages of Scripture in darkness and mystery, or to reduce its 
sublimest truths to the level of his own conceptions. Other 
modes of reasoning can only furnish a display of talents and of 
pride ; of talents, vainly employed, and of pride, which will 
own nothing,' even in the boundless system of divine goverii- 
ment, to be too remote for its researches, too minute for its in** 
spection, or too vast for its comprehension. But ' who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct him V The 
apostle, in these words, has applied to the dispensation of reli* 
gion, what the prophet f had before observed of the natural and 
moral government of God. Both of them contain circnm* 
stances which we cannot comprehend, and di£Sculties which we 
cannot explain ; nor are the expectations of reason more ire* 
quently contradicted by the doctrines of the one, than by the 
facts and events which take place in the other : and if the 
moralist, amidst the obscurities and difficulties which every- 
where surrounded him, vras bound to acquiesce with cheerful 
reliance on the wisdom and mercy of Qod ; sorely we, who 
' have the mind of Christ,' who are blessed with clearer light and 
nobler prospects to direct and animate our faith, shall be more 
deeply culpable, if we fail under a trial of the same sort, which 
only requires from us the same candor of mind and the same 
submission of the understanding. 

We ought therefore to preserve in our religious inquiries a 
due reverence for the authority of revealed religion, as well as 

• 1 Cor. li. 14, 15. t Isa. xl. 13, 
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a just fleoM both of the power and weakoeas of human faculties; 
guarding ourselTes with equal care frcnn prepooaowiong of er^y 
kind, from whatever source they are deriTed, whether from an 
unreasonable attachment to our own conceptions* or a blind 
acquiescence in the setotimenti of others; from the capricious 
loTC of novelty, or the excessive distrust of ancient and re* 
ceived opinions*. 

Were we required to point out the particular doctrine of 
Christianity, which has given the largest scope, both to the 
perversipn of reason, and the abuse of revelation, none would 
perhaps more readily occur to the minds of most men, than that 
connected with the event of this day ; that, I mean, whicti en* 
courages the sincere believer in every age to hope that his vir- 
tues will not only be rewarded in the future dispensations of 
God, but confirmed and improved by the present assistance of 
his directing Spirit. , 

Undoubtedly no part of religion has been more disfigured by 
human additions and inventions. The simplicity of this doc- 
trine has been destroyed by minute and unintelligible distinc- 
tions, enveloped in abstruse reasoning, and disguised in obscure 
and unauthorised language : it has furnished a pretext for the 
indolence of some men, and the crimes of others ; it has been 
misrepresented in the wild notions of one party, and its very 
end and design have been perverted by the daring excesses of 
another* These circumstances may demand our caution, but 
afford no reason, that we should either dissemble, or deny the 
truth ; for the abuse of a principle is no argument against either 
its reality or its use. That the Creator can assist the moral pur- 
suits of his creatures must be true ; and that he will assist them, 
if it be not a su^^^estion of unaided reason, must certainly be 
the first wish of imperfect virtue. The want of direction in 
our present state of weakness and danger, is a fact, of which 
the best men have ever been the most deeply sensible : and 
reason itself must own the probability at least, that the Author 
of Good will communicate to his creatures a blessing, which is 
feudly demanded by their nature, and no way inconsistent with 
their probation. 

But, whatever obscurity might dwell on the minds of other 
men, the hope of a Christian is ' sure and steadfast ;' not founded 
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on a few detached passages of Scriptare only, but confirmed 
by the general tnm and tenor of the gospel, and woven into 
the very substance and texture of his religion. Christ assures 
his disciples of the- presence of 'another Comforter/ in terms, 
which plainly lead us to conclude, that the oame consolation 
and support will be extended, in every age^ to all those * who 
love him and keep his commandments ;' and that if the world 
receive it not, the only reason is their own impenitence . and 
unbelief.* The comparison used in the following passage places 
the certainty of such help in a stronger light than any aflbma- 
tion could do : ' If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children ; much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.'f And this b a pe- 
tition, which we are not only encouraged by the promise of 
success, but obliged by a positive command, Ux make : for 
when we pray that God would deliver us from evil, we ask, 
not that he would exempt us from temptations, (for that, so far 
as it is the proper object of our prayers, is the subject of an- 
other petition) but that he would help and support us under 
them. ' The heart of man is in the hand of God f his power is 
unlimited; but the exertion of it is regulated by the conduct of 
his creatures, and the nature and ends of his moral government. 
Those who believe and obey,, he can make perfect, establish, 
strengthen, settle ; he renews a right spirit in the breast of the 
returning penitent ; and the obstinately vicious he finally gives. 
over to the suggestions of a reprobate mind, and the lusts of 
their own heart. 

We are instructed to pray for temporal blessings, for the 
favor of heaven to prosper our virtuous industry : we pray too, 
for the same reason, and with the same hope of success, for as- 
sistance in our moral pursuits. In each of these respects, the 
divine support is equally wanted, is promised with equal jclear- 
ness, and is communicated by the same overruling providence, 
which, without any visible interposition, leads us to happiness, 
or directs us to virtue. 

That we are not sensible of the protection in the one case, or 

* John xiv. 16, 16, 17. t Lake xi. 13. 
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of Ae direetioB ia the other, shoald not be ande an irgvoMBt 
against ooe aay aiore than the other. The reaeon of thb ob- 
scurity may perhaps be the sane, both ia the commnnicatiOB 
of spiritttaly and an the distribution of temporal blessinp : we at 
least cannot decide, how far the eTil, if it be one, conid in the 
present instance be aroided, cdnsisiently with the scheme <»f 
our probation, and with that freedom of the human will, with* 
oat which the care of Heaven might make ns happy, but nodiing 
could poisibly make us virtuous. 

But it may be thought, that, however ignorant we may be 
of the mode of its operation, yet the efiects of the divine in^ 
fluence must be clear and prominent. To see the danger of 
arguing from partial appearances and nnanthorised supposi*- 
tions, we need only apply the same reasoning in other in- 
stances. Thus we cannot always, in our present state, distin* 
guish between the events, which result from htiman actions, 
from the order of nature, or from the immediate agency of 
God ; but must we therefore conclude, that there is no provi* 
dence which governs the world ? Thus also it must be acknow* 
leged, that the effects of religion on human manners, are in 
great numbers not discernible, are in others inconsiderable, and 
in all much less than might be reasonably expected : but is 
there therefore any imperfection in religion itself, any want of 
proof to engage our belief, of precepts to direct our conduct, or 
of motives to persuade our compliance ? 

Farther, in estimating the measure and effect of the assist' 
ance granted to man, we are to consider, not what the power 
of God can accomplish, but what the nature and exigencies of 
moral agents will admit or require : and may therefore hope, 
not for such interpositions, as will suddenly and irrenstibly an* 
nihilate the force of long prejudice and confirmed habit ; but for 
that direction and support, which may enable us with patient 
efforts to carry on the gradual work of reformation and im- 
provement. Its object is not the absolute prevention qf vice, 
but the encouragement and protection of willing, though weak 
and imperfect virtue. Our own endeavors are constantly pre* 
supposed : where no endeavors are made, no assistance can'be 
expected : and it is surely not irrational to impute to some pe* 
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culiar blewnngy that in the pursuits of duty, and in those only, 
the serious and pecsevering endeaVors of man are never unsuc- 
certful. 

If then it has been shown (and there is scarcely a page of 
Scripture, which would not add some confirmation to the proofs 
already given) that revelation asserts the power of God over 
the human heart, and assures as, that that power will be ex- 
erted to guide and support us in the paths of duty ; it is vain 
to oppose the mere ignorance of reason to the express declara- 
tions of religion ; especially when thatignorafice not only is de- 
rived from the nature of the subject, and the weakness of our 
faculties, but may also, for any thing we know, be necessarily 
connected with the methods of the divine government, and form 
an essential part of the scheme of our probation. 

To conclude. It must excite in us the liveliest apprehensions 
of the importance of human conduct, when we reflect on the 
divenAty of means employed in ita direction. Nature has im* 
planted in us the sentiment of duty ; and religion has illustrated 
and enforced her suggestions, by the purity of its great ex- 
ample, the light of its instructions, and the weight of its autho* 
rity : the present state of things is adapted to the trial and im- 
provement of virtue, and jthe future is reserved for its reward : 
and that no gracious provision might be wanting for the weak- 
ness and errors of nature, the dispensation of Christ has pro- 
mised the pardon of Qod to repentant sinners, and his assist- 
ance to their sincere endeavors. The last is a cincumstance 
particularly suited to the various exigencies of our situation ; 
because it is capable of being proportioned, which our natural 
fiiculties could not be, to the different degrees of temptation 
and danger ; and whether we have attained to considerable ex- 
cellence, or be involved in peculiar difficulties, the certainty of 
relief will keep us from irresolution, and the sense of its neces- 
sity will guard us from presumption ; from presumption, which 
is ever on the edge of danger ; and irresolution, which has no- 
thing of religion but its scruples, which mistakes fear for cau« 
tion, and inactivity for virtue. * Now unto him that is able 
to keep us from falling, and to present us faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy ; to .the only wise God 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power^ both 
now and ever. Amen/ 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE VII. 

1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. XV, — VERSE 22. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the constitution of this 
world, that the effects of malevolence are more certun and 
more extensive than those of the kinder affections, &c. It is 
little consistent with our ideas of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
to imagine that the whole of the divine government is pervaded 
by the same prevalence of evil ; that the fall of Adam has en- 
tailed its bitter consequences in different degrees on the whole 
species, while the redemption wrought by Christ, being re- 
vealed to a small part of mankind, and abused by many of 
those, cannot be said to have communicated equivalent bless- 
ings. To the sincere believer, this difficulty, taken in its utmost 
strength, is not insuperable ; for he looks forward, with the 
\eye of faith, to the perfect establishment of pure and undefiled 
religion. 

But without having recourse to expectations, which, however 
solidly founded, are not yet realised, it may be observed, that 
the advantages held out by the Christian system are many and 
obvious ; and if its real effects on believers be less than might 
have been expected, the difficulty is not peculiar to revelation ; 
it presses equally on natural religion, and is only an additional 
instance of our degeneracy, &c. And this observation will of 
itself be a complete vindication of the divine conduct, if it shall 
farther appear, that the blessings of redemption are not oon« 
fined to actual members of the Christian community, but ex- 
tended to all nations, in all ages, on certain conditions : these 
stated. It b not intended to assert, that the exact measure of 
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these advantages, to those who are unacquainted with the Clirb* 
tian covenant^ is any where distinctly revealed : if only the 
general communication of them can be clearly evinced, we shall 
have little dispute about its extent and effects. Tn the follow-^ 
ing discourse it is intended to point out^ 

I. The proofs of the proposition, that the redemption of man- 
kind is universal; 

II. The doctrinal inferences which may be drawn from thia 
truth. 

I. If the proo& of the first of these propositions appear to 
any one weak or obscure, let him consider them as drawn from 
writings composed for the use of Christians, in which the 
peculiar benefits enjoyed by believers are naturally repre* 
seated. 

The effects attributed to the death of Christ are certainly 
described by his apostles in very large and comprehensive terms : 
thus he is said to .have * given himself a ransom for all ;' to 
have ' tasted death for every man ;' to be ' the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world,' and, ' which wed 
slain from, the foundation of the world :* effect of the last two 
passages, in throwing light on each other, painted out. 

To such general expressions, others more precise and definite 
may be added. ' He is the propitiation for our sins,' says St. 
John, who adds, ' and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world/ Instance quoted from St. Paul ; whence it 
is seen that this doctrine is fully and strongly expressed. Rea- 
sonableness of it shown and commented on. 

Another passage quoted from Heb. ix. 25, 26. which is 
totally inexplicable, but on the supposition that the sacrifice of 
Christ luid a retrospective efiicacy, through every age of the 
world, to the very origin of sin. To these proofs may be added, 
the declarations of our Saviour in Matt. viii. 12. xx. 1. xxv. 
32. in which, though he does not explain the particular means 
by which the divine mercy is communicated to fallen man, he 
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does in them all describe it as eztendiag to all good men in all 
a|pesy as was afterwards more clearly unfolded by his apostles. 
Whence we may conclude that redemption is nniTenal, and 
tfiat God is no respecter of persons, &c* 

II. It remains to consider the doctrinal uses to wUch diis 
notion of redemption may be applied. 

1. If our conclusion be just, it follows, thai the tenet of ab« 
solate election is contradicted, not only by the voice of reason, 
but by the testimony of reTelation also; for if all men are 

blessed with the means of happiness, tlien is lio man pre- 

< 

ordained to misery : ^thb topic fully dilated on. 

2. It is impossible to be persuaded of the uaiTersality of 
man's redemption, in any the most limited sense, but we mnst 
at the same time perceiye it to be an eyent, of which the Soci- 
nian system can gi?e no account ; by which only a feeble and 
remote connexion is made out between the death of Christ and 
the salvation of man : this also enbrged on. 

The redemption wrought then by Jesus is not a partial privi- 
lege, but a general and universal blessing, uniting all under one 
fold and one Shepherd. Concluding oliservations on the excel* 
lency of sach a scheme, and the delight arising thence to a 
liberal and enlightened mind. 
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DISCOURSE VIL 

THE REDEMPTION OF MAN UNIVERSAL. 

[Preached on Oood Friday.] 



1 CORINTHIANS, CHAP, XV. — VBR8B 22. 

As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alire. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the constitution of this 
world, that the efiects of malevolence are more certain and 
more extensive than those of the kinder affections. Whatever 
we may hope or think of the inclinatioDs of men, it is undoubt- 
edly much more in their power to give pain than pleasU'e, to 
produce misery than happiness. But how closely soever thi* 
unfortunate privilege may be connected with the imperfection 
of human nature, or wisely accommodated to the pYobation of 
accountable creatures, it is surely little consistent with our 
ideas of infinite wisdom and goodness to imagine that the samus 
prevalence of evil pervades the whole of the divine govern- 
ment; that the inflictions of justice have been very imperfectly 
counterbalanced by the effects of the beloved attribute of 
mercy ; that the fall of Adam has entailed its bitter conse- 
quences, in different degrees, on the whole species ; while the 
redemption wrought by Jesus Christ, being revealed to a com* 
paratively small part of mankind, and disregarded or abused by 
very many even of those who acknowlege its importance, can- 
not in any sense be said to have communicated blessings equi* 
valent to the mischief it was appointed to repair. 

To the sincere believer indeed this difficulty, when taken in 
its utmost strength, is by no means insuperable : he contem- 
plates by the eye of faith that remote and blissful period, when 
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the gloiy of God and die Terectty of his pn]|ihete AM be folly 
displmyed in the final and perfect establishment of pore and 
nndefiled religion ; when * all men shall -know the Lord, from 
the least to the greatest ;'* when ' they shall not hurt nor de* 
stroy in all God's holy mountain ;'t and * the Lord God shall 
wipe away tears from off all fiures;'! * and the voice of weeping 
shall no more be heard, nor the voice of crying/ § 

But without having recourse to expectations, which, however 
solidly grounded, are not yet realised, it may be observed, that 
the advantages held out by the Christian system are many and 
obvious; and if its real effects on those who confess its autho- 
rity be less than might have reasonably been expected, the diffi- 
culty is not peculiar to revelation ; it presses at least equally on 
natural religion ; and therefore must be resolved into an addi- 
tional melancholy instance of our own degeneracy, rather than 
insisted on as an argument of any want of wisdom or kindness 
in the scheme of our redemption. 

This observation will of itself amount to a complete vindica* 
tion of the divine conduct in thb particular, if it shall appear 
farther, that the blessings of redemption are not confined to the 
actual members of the Christian community ; but are in such a 
degree extended to all nations in every age of the world, as 
that sincerity shall be every where accepted in the stead of 
perfection,' and no individual shall ful of final happiness, but 
in consequence of wilful, personal, and unrepented transgres- 
sion. 

I would not be understood to assert, that the exact measure, 
in which the advantages of the Christian covenant will be dis- 
pensed to those who are unacquainted with its laws, is any 
where distinctly revealed : if only the general communication 
of them can be clearly evinced, we shall have little dispute 
about its extent and effects. 

In the following observations it is intended to point out, 

I. The proofs of the proposition. That the redemption of 
mankind is universal ; 

II. The doctrinal inferences which may be drawn from its 
truth. 

* Jer. xxxi. 34. f Isa. Uv. 25. 

X Isa. XXV. 8. ^ lb. Ixv. 19. 
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I. The unirenamy of man's redemption is supported by 
proofs, which are to me neither weak nor obscure: if they 
should appear less convincing to any one else, let him consider 
them as drawn from writings which were composed for the use 
of Christians, and in which therefore the natural object of the 
several authors is to represent the peculiar benefits enjoyed by 
believers ; and if they mention the situation of other men, it is 
generally with no other view, than to show its difficulties and 
its dangers. 

The eflfects attributed to the death of Christ, within whatever 
limits we may choose to confine them, are certainly described 
by his apostles in very large and comprehensive terms. Thus 
he is said to have ' given himself a ransom for all ;'* to have 
' tasted death for every man ; *t to be Mhe true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;'t < the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ;'§ and * the 
Lamb, which was slain from the foundation of the world.' H 
The last two passages give light to each other ; one of them 
pointing out the peculiar end of the death of Christ, and the 
other intimating at least more strongly the extensiveness of its 
effects. 

To these general expressions, (and more of the same kind 
might' have been easily collected) may be added other passages, 
which convey the same sentiment in more precise and definite 
language. Thus St. John, having asserted of Christ, that * he is 
the propitiation for our sins,' adds these remarkable words, ' and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.* V 
So St. Paul also makes one purpose of the death of Christ to 
be * the redemption of the transgressions that were under the 
first covenant ; ' ** and in another place, comparing together the 
redemption and the fall, he points out a remarkable similarity 
both in their causes and consequences ; that as one of these 
events was occasioned by the offence, so was the other accom* 
plished by the righteousness of one man ; and that as from the 
consequences of the one no man is exempted, so from the 

• 1 Tim. 11. 6. f Heb. xi. 9. X John, i. 9. . 

§ John, i. 29. || Rev. xiii. 8w f 1 John, ii. 2. 

•♦ Heb. ix. 16. 
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effects of the other is do man excludeiL * For if by one man*s 
offence death reigned by one, much more they, which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of. righteousDess, shall ceiga 
in life by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by 
the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life.'* The doctrine for which we are contending 
is here, yon will observe, very fully and strongly expressed : 
it is not indeed represented as being discoverable by human 
reason, for the whole scheme of redemption is pure matter of 
revelation ; but on the supposition of such a dispensation taking 
place, the universality of it b here asserted to be highly reason* 
able. And certainly, that the remedy provided by divine 
goodness would be thus proportioned to the evil it was meant 
to repair, is perfectly consistent with the hopes and apprehen- 
sions we should most readily entertain of its nature and extent^ 
with the exalted ideas we are taught to conceive of the Re- 
deemer himself, and with the best notions we are able to form 
concerning the attributes and government' of God. 

There is another passage of the same apostle, which is totally 
inexplicable, but on the supposition that the sacrifice of Christ 
had a retrospective efficacy, extending through every age of the 
world to the very origin of sin, and the creation of man on the 
earth. It was one considerable defect of the offerings under 
the law, that their expiatory virtue was limited with respect to 
time, and thecefore was to be renewed by the repetition of the 
same sacrifices, * the high-priest enterii^ into the holy place 
every year with Mood of others.' From this imperfection the 
sacrifice of Christ was intirely exempt : < it was not necessary 
that hfi should offer himself often ; for then ,' as the apostle aignes, 
' must he often have suffered since the foundation of the 
world*' t The effect, therefore, of .Christ's one sacrifice onos 
offered, was understood by the apostle to be precisely the same 
as if it bad been actually repeated at different intervals fironi 
the very creation ; and that effidot would certainly have been 
the expiation of sins committed from the time of the crea- 
tion. 

• Rom. V, 17, 18. t Hcb. ix. «6>«6. 
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Perhaps the train of the apostle's reasoning, and the. conclu- 
sion I wish to derive from it, may he more clearly represented 
thus : ' Once, in the end of the world, hieith Christ appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself; nor was it necessary,' 
for the accomplishment of this purpose, * that he should offer 
himself often ; for then must he often have suffered since the 
foundation of the- world.' ' Among the sins, thevelbre, which 
he appeared to put away, must be included those antecedent to 
his appearance ; otherwise the argument of the apostle m 
without force or foundation : for if the death of Christ had 
really no connexion with the ages preceding it, whatever rea» 
sons might be urged for his often suffering to the end of the 
world, none could be pretended for his suffering often, or even 
at all, from the beginning. 

To the proofs already given may be added the following de» 
clarations of our Saviour : ' I say unto you, that many shall 
come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven : but the children 
of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness;'* where, 
if by the children of the kingdom be meant unworthy believers ; 
by the many, who are opposed to them, must be understood 
those virtuous men, who possessed not the advantages of reve* 
lation. Again, in the representation t)f the final judgment, * ail 
nations are gadiered before the Son of man, and are separated 
one from another,'t not according to the religious privMeges 
they had enjoyed, but according to the obedience which they 
had paid to the divine will. And in the parable of the la- 
borers, who .were at different hours hired into the vineyard4 
we are taught, that from the morning to the eleventh hour, 
from die creation of the world to its dissolution, it is the same 
Lord who calleth ; and of those, * who are standing in the 
market-place,^ who are willing * to work the works of Ged,' 
all are called, and ull receive the reward of their labots. We 
see then that our Saviour, diough he does not in any of these 
passages explain the particular means by whidi Ihe divine 
mercy is commuoieated to fallen nan, does ycrt.in them all 
elearly describe it as extending vniv^rsally to all.good men in 

* Mattb. vni. 13. f Ih. xx?. 83. . t lU xx. 1. &c. 
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all ages of the world ; in exact conformity to the idea of 
redemption 9 which was afterwards more fully unfolded by his 
apostles. 

From the OTidence then which has been produced, we may 
venture to conclude, that the redemption of mankind is univer* 
sal ; that the Christian dispensation is directed to the general 
good of the whole world ;< that God is no respecter of persons;' 
but, in every age, and every nation, he that, according to his 
knowlege and opportunities, 'feareth God, and worketh righ- 
teousness,' will, through the atonement of Christ, be undoubt- 
edly * accepted with him.'* 

II. It remains, that we consider the doctrinal votes to which 
this notion of our redemption may be applied. 

1. In the first place then, if our conclusion be just, it foU 
lows, that the tenet of absolute election is contradicted, not 
only by the voice of reason, but by the testimony of revelation 
also ; for if all men are blessed with the means of happiness, 
then is no man pre-ordained to misery. To lessen the force of 
the argumept, it has been observed, that general expressions 
are used in Scripture in a very limited sense ; and the words * all 
men,' and others of the same apparent extent, often denote only 
all the elect, or the society of sincere believers. Now, supposing 
this to be sometimes the case, (and it is not pretended to hold 
universally) the meaning of suoh words, whenever they occur, 
must be determined by the connexion in which they are placed. 
The expression of St. John particularly seems to be clear and 
decisive : * He is die propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.' The natural 
and necessary force of these words represents the design at 
least of redemption as extending to every human creature. The 
same enlarged apprehensions of the divine goodness must have 
been present also to the minds of the other apostles, who have 
not feared to assert, that * God will have all men to be saved ;'t 
and that ' he is not willing that any should perish, but that ail 
should come to repentance.'! Nay, that even the wicked 
themselves, those who come not to repentance, are yet not pre- 
viously excluded from the intention of Christ's merciful inter- 

• Acts, X. 34, 35. t 1 Tim. ii. 4. 12 Pet iii. 9. 
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po^Uioiiy iamaDifestly supposed by St. Peter, who^ in speaking 
of false teachersy makes it the great aggraratioii of their guilt, 
that they * deny the Lord who bought them.'* 

That the Christian scheme of redemption is thus inclusive of 
every human being, without any arbitrary and antecedent ex- 
ceptions, may be farther confirmed by a passage, which wjb 
have already taken occasion to cite from St. Paul : ' As by the 
offence of one, judgment came on all men to condemnation ; 
eyen so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came on all men 
to justification of life.' Here the nature of the sentence re- 
quires such an opposition in each clause, that the corresponding 
words, * all men,' must be used with the same latitude in both, 
that is, for the whole race of mankind- 
• It will be objected, that the laws of criticism are superseded 
by the laws of truUi : now that all men are actually justified, 
is not true, and therefore cannot be asserted by the apostle. 
Neither is it : what he affirms is briefly this ; that ,the righte- 
ousness of Christ, and the offence of Adam, do both of them in 
their consequences respect - the whole species. The judgment 
indeed, which came on all men, could not by humaii means be 
aToided : the free gift, on the contrary, though it likewise 
came on all men, might, it is true, be refused : but this circum- 
stance, greatly as it may lessen the effect, can in no degree 
alter the design of the dispensation itself ; and, consequently, 
though we allow it in its very fullest extent, we do not weaken 
our argument, which relates only to the design of the Christian, 
scheme, and not at all to its success. We may still, therefore, 
fairly conclude ourselves authorised by the words of St. Paul 
to belieye, that as all mankind, being partakers of the corrupt 
nature of Adam, have sinned, and merited condemnation ; so 
all mankind, being partakers of the redemption wrought by 
Jesus Christ, are enabled ' to work out, their own salvation.' 

The two propositions, as they relate to the situations of men, 
are undoubtedly and universally true ; but the event, resulting 
from those situations, is dependent on the behavior of free 
agents, and may therefore in different cases be extremely dif- 
ferent. That all men are not actually condemned, is owing to 

• 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
FAW. F 
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the free ncicy of God ; thei all men aro noi actuUy 8M«d» i» 
owing to their own v^olttotarj niicoiidiict. 

Of the pissages alleged in coofinnatioii of my origiaal posi- 
tion » haTiBf th«8 lately Tiiidicaied one, and thai a very im- 
portaot one, I forbear to leDgthen out an ia<tuiry, which wovkL 
he at ooce tedioos, and perhaps Buperflaoos ; and shall dose 
this part of the subject with a state of the difference between 
the opinion which has been delivered, and that which has been j 

opposed. To ns the redemption of mankind is universal in the r 

full and proper sense of the word, as every individual is thereby 
furnished with the means of attaining salvation : the persona ^ 

we oppose, confine redemption to the elect alone, and acknow- 
lege it universal only in a narrower sense ; as no intire nation, 
or class of men, is excluded from its benefits, but the ancient 
and the modern, the patriarch and the phUoeopher, the Jew and 
the Christian, may be equally elect of God, and equally saved 
by Christ ; thus attributing that narrowness to the de«gn of 
Christianity, which we discover only in the event ; and ascribing 
to the divine decree, what we, with more modesty, if not more 
reason, impute to human wickedness. 

2. There is also a second important consequence of the point 
I have endeavored to establish. It is impossible to be per- 
suaded of the universality of man's redemption, in any the moat 
limited sense, but we must at the same time' perceive it to be an 
event, of which the Socinian system can give no account. The 
ends which Christ accomplished by his death, are there repre- ^ 

sented to be no more than these : as a sufferer, he exhibited 
an illustrious example of enduring patience; as a martyr, he 
bore the most unquestionable testimony to the truth of what he 
had taught. By these precepts, and Uiis example, men are led 
to repentance and amendment of life : by the pursuit of virtue^ 
they are gradually freed from the power and dominion of sin ; 
and by penitence they are, through the mercy of God, as inti- 
mated by nature, and revealed by Christ, entitled finally to for- 
giveness tod acceptance. 

Thus, at length, is made out a feeble and remote connexion 
between the death of Christ and the salvation of man ; a con- 
nexiotf, which manifestly supposes the effects of the sufferings 
of Christy like those of any other teacher of righteousness, to 
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ael 9mi termiMte aokly on »ni ; ■> that oa penons cati be 
ill any d«gree^ benefited by hia dealk, bat as tbey are inproTed 
and reforoied by his reUgicm. Nowv bis religion eai> certainly 
have no influence on those who are unaoquaiirted with its laws ; 
and consequently the advantages of his coming, being on^ this 
hypothesis the mere effects of his instruction and example, 
must, like them, be confined to the actual members of his 
chnroh* It is evident therefore, that the universality of man's 
redemption does necessarily imply a peculiar eflicacy, of a na- 
ture perfectly distinct from the force of example and instruc- 
tion : and is therefore a docttiae totally inconsistent with the 
scheme of Sodnus. It scarcely nee<b to be observed, that 
even the retrospective influence of the sicrifice of Christ, which 
we have seen so clearly asserted by the apostle to the Hebrews, 
is attended with equal difficulty on the principles of that imper- 
fect sjTStem. 

How far this argument is really conclusive, must be left to 
the consideration and judgment- of others : it has been laid 
before you, however, with the greater willingness, because it is 
in itself simple and clear, and stands single and independent 
on evefy other. If it be convincing, the great doctrine of 
atonement by the death of Christ is established on plain and 
solid ground ; and if it be not, the other proofs of that article of 
our belief are not weakened by its failure. 

The redemption wrought by Jesus Christ is not then a partial 
privilege, but a general and universal blessing ; which opens the 
gates of mercy to every nation under heaven, levels the vain 
distinctions of earthly excellence, checks the pride of science, 
silences the presumption of religion, and unites the various 
tribes of man in one fold, under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ. 

And can any scheme of religion be more agreeable to a liberal 
heart, or more satisfactory to an inquisitive and enlightened 
mind? does any place the government of God in a more just 
and amiable point of view, or throw an equal lustre and im- 
portance on the character and conduct of our great Redeemer ? 

It is a doctrine also, which contains no peculiar difficulties, 
which does not absurdly contradict and disparage, or artfully 
flatter and extol, the powers of human reason. 

it shows, that the great Ruler of the universe does not unac- 
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€Ountably dwtribnte the rewards aod puoiehmeiits of eternity 
by an antecedent and arbitrary decree, ' which altereth not ;' 
but, as the gracious Father and Preserver of all, ministers the 
means of happiness abundantly to- all his creatures. 

And while it secures the honor of our Creator, it degrades 
not the person, and it detracts not from the merit of our Re- 
deemer. The effects of his example and doctrine on the man- 
. ners of these later ages we freely and fully acknowlege ; but at 
the same time we do not ungratefully disown the more myste- \ 

rious and extensiye efficacy of his death and sacrifice ; which 
reaches all men, and pervades all time with undiminished in- 
fluence ; which disarms the justice and resentment of God, and 
which nothing can resist and defeat, hot the impenitence and 
the infidelity of man. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE VIII. 

2 TIMOTHY, CHAP. III. — VBR8B 16. 

The common blessings, which we daily experience, are 
usually received without emotion, and enjoyed without thank- 
fulness: this topic enlarged on, particularly in our neglect 
of those advantages, which every individual in a civilised nation 
does, or may, in some degree, possess. Instead, however, of 
pursuing such general observations, it is considered best. to 
direct attention to the peculiar advantages of studying the sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

They will be found, oiv the slightest inquiry, to afford abun- 
dant matter of gratification to the elegant and inquisitive mind ; 
to contain vast information in history and manners, the purest 
instruction in morals, &c. Though such a recommendation of 
them may seem degrading, yet it cannot be denied that this 
species of merit is eminently visible in the historical and poetical 
parts of them : this topic dilated on. . 

But though the writers of them do condescend to delight the 
fancy, their principal aim is to inform and improve die mind. 
Without detracting from other historians, we may safely affirm, 
that the most extensive information «nd instruction are con- 
veyed by the sacred writers. The events which they relate 
fill up a longer space of time, and are more interesting in them- 
selves and in their consequences : this enlarged on. 

As these writings form the most extensive and connected 
history of man, so they present us with the most varied ^nd 
lively picture of human manners : this enlarged on. 

Herein the sacred writers excel others : there are also advan- 
tages peculiar to themselves. In common details the causes 



of thiags leldoM appetr; ud where the oniaeetiag dwin 
breaks, we depead eolely oa 4iie coajectarcs of the UetoriaB : 
bat ia the iatpircd pages a caase b asMgaed, whidi is Ml j 
adeqaate to the aMst BMnrelloas ereats: ia them *is the arai of 
the Lord rerealed/ 

Aaother circaaMtaace, which aiakes these writiags peea- 
liarly iastractiTe, is the form of goyerameat whidi obtaiaed 
among the people ihej describe; wherein the justice of ^od 
was most awfnily display^, aad the moral natare of his goyera- 
meat most Atiactiy repealed: this topic enlarged on. 

BcAde the geaenl tendency of idiese -writings to promote 
the interests of Tiftney the only aim of some aaMvng them is evi- 
dently the improTemeat of the people in maaaeis and morals. 
Tbey ahouad with high moral and pradential precepts, &c. 
The laws of Moses, if aot the most complete^ are certainiy 
the earliest syrtem of morality ollered to 'die world : their im- 
perfections are owing mose to "tbe genius of Ae people than to 
that of the iepslator* Ihcir hardness of heart would not hare 
received die delicate im pre ss i ons of lefiaed mondity, Ac. : it 
was the liberal sfmt of Chrirtiaaity wfaidh improved and per- 
feded the morality of Mones, and abofidied the long iBign of 
prejudice aad partiality, d?c. 

But, when taken ia airetigions pointof view, the soperior ex- 
cellence and impoitance of the Scriptnres are andoabted. The 
religioa of the heathen world consisted in a few rude, midi- 
geited notions, derived from tradition, and easily bent to in- 
terest or caprice : diis sobject enlarged on. 

The Jews had clearer lights ; but their knowlege was more 
frequently derived from <»ntioas inference than express asser- 
tion ; and their expectations were rather laised than gratified : 
the promises of the Memiah were impeifectly nnderstoed, and 
his purposes indistincftly explained, &c, : this enlarged on. 

The day, so long and anxioasly expected, at length arrived, 
when the Sun of righteonsness arose, 6cCm The brightness of 
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the gospel dispelled die clouds of igDorance, prejudice^ and pas- 
sion ; the pride of reason was humbled, and her doubts remored ; 
the justice of God was disarmed^ and the hopes of man were 
placed on the firmest basis. We are there plainly taught what 
human reason unwilliogly admitted; tic. the evils deriyed from 
man's fall, with the remedy provided by 6od*s mercy, &c. ; 
this ealatged oik XiliortaftioD to accept tibe teima of this 
mercy, and not lo esTU at tbe flieans of .grace. Lastly, we 
are not only instructed in the means employed by divine wisdom 
to efieet our happiness, l>ut in the conduct to be pursued by our^ 
selves; andMe^Bceimifed to aspire te liie tewards of virtue, 
by tbe piomiae 4>f God's mighty aid : this enlarged on. But in 
▼ain do we hope for fiirther blessings^ if we u^ect or abuse 
those already conferred on us. Divine wisdom is acquired by 
the sane atttentioii as eartiily learning. Neglect €he»efore no 
means of improvemenft, fer none tire wi&out dietr use ; but 
chiefly search the Scriptures, for in them are the words of eter- 
nal life. The pursuit of religious knowlege is the universal 
duty of mankind: this topic enlarged on : opportunities of ac- 
quiring this knowlefe afforded to all in this enlightened age i 
conseqiMftt reifoiisibiU^* 
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DISCOURSE VIII. 

THE EXCELLENCE AXD IMPORTANCE OF THE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



2 TIMOTHY^ CHAP. III. — ^VBBSB 16. 

And that from a cbild thou liast known the holy Scriptares, which 
are able to make thee wise untci saWation. ' 

Thb common blessings, which we every day ezperieoce, are 
usually received without emotion, and eigoyed without thank- 
fulness. Health and cheerfulness are of all things perhapjB 
most conducive to the happiness of human life ; and yet are re- 
ceived with a tranquil indilSerencey which b seldom raised into 
gladness, or heightened with the sense of gratitude. It is true, 
that the inestimable value of these advantages may be obtruded 
on our thoughts, by any of the numberless disorders which 
attack the body, or the afflicting losses which prey on the 
mind. But there are blessings of so constant a nature, that we 
are destitute even of these painful means of discovering their 
importance. The opportunities and helps to knowlege are now 
become so numerous, that we have ceased to consider them as 
blessings. We seldom reflect on the situation of men in darker 
ages ; nor, if we did, could we readily conceive the difficulties 
which they encountered in the pursuit of learning. Consider 
what a total alteration it would produce in the minds and man- 
ners of mankind, if every one were reduced to that slender 
fund of knowlege, whioh could be procured without foreign as- 
sistance : what a variety of means must be tried to accomplish 
the most simple ends ; how many patient efforts would be re- 
quisite to lead to the most trifling discoveries. There is not a 
wider contrast, than that between the rade understandings of 
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' an untutored tribe, and the polished minds of a civilised people : 
the former, unused to reason, and unimprored by culture, soon 
arriye at that little . excellence, which they never exceed ; the 
latter, gradually formed and disciplined by education, and en* 
riched with the stores and acquisitions of others, find few difii- 
<:ultie8, which they cannot with diligence surmount : the exer- 
tions of the one are weak and irregular ; those of the other are 
strengthened by habit, and guided by the accumulated wisdom 
and experience of ages : the former, unassisted and unenter- 
prising, are scarcely acquunted with their native shore; while 
the latter, with the spirit of adventurers, explore the boundless 
ocean, and add new worlds to the dominions of science. 

Such are the advantages, which every individual of a ci- 
vilised nation does, or may, in some degree or other, possess. 
But are tiot these, like the other blessings of a gracious Provi- 
dence, too often neglected or perverted ? . There is a sort of 
idle study, which neither enlightens the understanding, nor im- 
proves the heart. It were well if the mischief stopped here; 
if the learning of some men were merely useless ; if the fruit of 
the tree of knowlege were not still destructive to our innocence, 
and did not too often open our eyes only to the discovery of 
our own nakedness. The ends, we ought to aim at, are infor- 
mation and instruction ; if we attend to neither of these views, 
we may indeed sometimes meet with innocent amusement, but 
we shall more frequently be led to criminal gratification ; we 
may for a time enjoy the pleasures of the imagination, but, 
without great oare, we shall, sooner or later, find serious cause 
to lament the corruption of the heart. 

Instead of pursuing these general observations, it will be ne- 
cessary, from the extensiveness of the subject, to confine our- 
selves vrithin certain limits ; and it may be most useful, and 
certainly will be most suitable to this time and place, to direct 
our attention to the peculiar advantages of studying the sacred 
Scriptures. 

They will be found, on the slightest inquiry, to afibrd abun- 
dant matter of gratification to the elegant and inquisitive mind ; 
-to contain the most extensive information in history and man- 
ners, the purest instructions in morals, and the only rational 
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Md MtMkcteiy tuim Ant tke liiraotioa «f oar tdti^skmhelMt 

It oMy seem % degradtttioii ef Ike Mored mitiogB to rtcom*- 
jaend them m Mmisi^g; but k will not be dettied^ ibattUs 
species of merit k emtaeotly iritiUe in Um historical aad pod^ 
joal parts of them. The podrjr "of the iaepired peMaen ia per^ 
feet in itB kiad, aiad £lled with thai lubliiDe knagery, thote 
glowiog «zpre8sioM, and bold aentiflieotft^ whioh «upe ao much 
admired and felt la tke prodaelioaat>f the aaateva writers. Their 
hiistariea are no less worthy oar refsrd ; we ao wheve meet with 
■MNTO great eveals, moie freqaeat and sarfirasiiig ce^oltttKoiis : 
the people they deseribe^ were distingaMhed ffoiti M ^her aa* 
tioRs by their laws, relifioa, aad ma nn er s : and if the incidents 
of private Nfe, so Ireqoeatly interspersed* perhaps bieaush the 
dignity of the bistortaa^ they contribute however to the liyoll- 
nem and Tariety of fats narrative; aad aro in themselves oo 
highly interesting to ev e ry bniian breast^ that we return to 
tfaem. with an atteatioa w^ioh is oover weary, and a pleaaaie 
which is always new. 

But though these writers do aometimes o oados o cad to delight 
the fimcy* their principal dbjtct h «lwa^ to i n is cm aad imt- 
prove the aiind. Their histories might be coasidered aepasot^ 
in each of these viewa ; bat it will detain as less from more im- 
portant matter, if vw miagle the ^disoassioa of their historioai 
excelieace with a lew reiectioBS «n their aMral tendency. 

Without detraotinig from the merit or utility ^ other histo- 
rians, it may be safely affinned, that the most extensive iafev- 
mation and instruction are conveyed by tiie sacred writess. 
The events they relate 'fill up a longer apace of time, aad are 
more interesting in themselves and their conseqaeaoes. They 
begin with the creatroa of the world, and coatinue their flwra^ 
trve unbroken, throagh more, than two thoaaand years prior to 
the eariiest cemmencem^t of profane history. In their aanra- 
tives alone scarcely a single feet can be produced, whtofa is n«it» 
io some way or other, impoitast to the wlwAe race of maaUnd. 
The limt incident they relate is the fall and dqg euma cy of 
man ; one of the last is his recovery and rsdemptiaii : thn inter- 
mediate events are most of them calculated to fncparo for llm 
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iBlirodiietiaii of tkftieov««t«t«f nc^y; fenilthofle wfaich 
atuA are ail anifiinBly dkected to aecare ite jecepiion and 
ettobliflkaeat 

Am tlitie writbgi fbm ^tbt SMot axAeasive and ^oaaected 
Uolory of auui, ao tfaty pritot m with Ae iwmI varied and 
Irady piclam of ini»Hi Mnmra. The 8ia^»Ucky of Uk state 
«tf aatve is fnChfcUy delnieatod, wiUi ail Jlie gradual vefioo* 
meats which society and mutual intenKwrse imperoepttbly pro* 
daoe. The nitid u not oaly oritertuaed with the spteador of 
n>yaky> aad the fate of natienS) but eneooraged by the success 
of prirate virtooy aad warned by the effects of domestic vice. , 

la tiwae ciaeaautaJBttes the sacred writers excel others ; there 
•m adramlages peeuUar to themsel^ies. In comaMn details the 
CItuses of things seldon appaar : freat art and iadastry may be 
4ii6playod by the hialorian ta Unking eTenla to eaoh ofdmr ; bat 
where the diaia breaks, iris accoant of things is confined to the 
narrow opeiatiatis of haman atreagth aad wisdom : where this 
expedient #sila» as it perpetually must, his last wretched re* 
aouroe is in the imaginary tnflnenoe of the words (for tbey are 
t« reaKty notfamg aaovo than arards) cba»oe» aooident, or fate. 
In the ivapired pH^ "^^ ^* contntry, a caam is assigned, 
wMeh is Mly adequate to the production of the most mar** 
YeUous agents. In tiiem is the sxm of the Lord reviealed, who 
ttalielli poor, and makath lich ; who bringeth down and liftcth 
«p ; whoofaaageth thetiaaeaaod the aeaaaas ; who ndethia the 
kingdom of men, andfivalk it to whomaoeaer he wiU. 

Ancriher oiicumatanca, wiiich londars tbe writings of these 
historians peouliarly iastniotive, is the form ci government 
which obtained among Ae people they describe. The ordinary 
^spensatioas of iVoridenoe ave apparently attended with so 
few aM^ations, of wbat we call tte course of nature^ that the 
quality of an actioa -can seldom be inferred from the event. 
Our oondoet may be laadalde bmI ansaooassM ; and, with lie^ 
jgard to OKtevaal advaatages, pmdence is often as safe a guide 
as religion. Bvt in the order of events ivUch took pkoa ia 
thiB Jewish and patriarchal timea, tbe justice af God waa more 
awMly displaj^, aad the niotal nature of diis gavarnment 
moi« distinctly reveaied. Whatever afltctions were for a time 
peraiitlad, for tbe trial of their fiaidi and iaciprovement of their 
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■K»nkls, Tirtue wis at least fiaaUj lewaidad, and ma in tba 
ead oTertakea by paaithaieBt. Thoa every pa^e of bistory 
becomea an iastmctire lesson of morality : and it is not doubted, 
that an ordinary reader, with a moderate degiee of cantion« 
might obtain a moie complete mle for the condoet of life from 
these writings, than could be collected either from the subtile 
disquisitions of ancient philosophy, or the affected refinements 
of modem sentioMUtalism. 

Beside the general tendency to promote the interests of Tirtiie« 
which is plainly discoverable' in every part of the sacred wri« 
tings, the only end and aim of some of these authors is evi* 
dently the improvement of their fellow-citixens in manners and 
morals. Their works are filled with such a number of excel- 
lent moral and prudential maxims, delivered with such holy 
eamestnew, and expressed with so much elegant and unaffected 
simplicity; that if we did not revere them as some of the 
brightest effusions of divine illumination, we should certainly 
admire them as the noblest efforts of human wisdom. The 
laws of Moses, if they be not the most complete, are undoubtr 
edly the earliest system of morality offered to the world : their 
imperfections are owing more to the genius of the people, than 
to that of the lef^lator. The * hardnem of their hearts' would 
not have received the delicate impressions of refined morality*: 
nor were the ruder societies of those distant ages to be fetteied 
with that multiplicity of rules and restraints, which obtain in the 
complex .machines of modem governments. 

It was the liberal spirit of Christianity which improved and 
perfected the morality of Moses, abolished the long reign of 
partiality and prejudice, and taught men to exercise universal 
benevolence, and aspire to consummate virtue; to think no 
duty so far above their attainment as to forbid their attempt, 
no offence so injurious to their persons or characters as to ex* 
elude the offender himself from their forgiveoem and love. 

But when taken in a religious view, the superior excellence 
and importance of the Scriptures is undoubted. The religion 
of the heathen world consisted in a few rude, undigested no* 
tions, derived from uncertain tradition, and easily bent to the 
interest of the prince or the caprice of the people. It was im- 
possible that unasnsted Kcason should discover t)i<ose truths 
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which are most neceaaary to the support of the human 
nind. Man knew that he had sinned, and had forfeited th^ 
faTor of God, and the rewards of virtue : he knew that re-- 
pentance is not innocence, and that future obedience can no 
more atone for past transgression, than forbearing to incur new 
debts discharges those already eontracted : he was conscioas 
too/ that his most punctual obedience partook of his infirmities, 
and his brightest virtues were shaded with imperfections and 
frailties. Still, however, the situation of the penitent, he with 
reason thought, could not but be more favorable than that of 
-others ; but how or to what degree, nature could not teach him. 
The hopes inspired by the mercy of God were checked by his 
justice ; and how to reconcile these jarring attributes, and 
make them co-operate in the pardon of guilt, were difficulties 
which unaided reason could not surmount. Thus on the point 
of greatest consequence to our future happiness and present 
peace, the light of reason was but darkness, and the hopes of 
man scarcely removed from despair. 

The Jews had clearer lights; but their knowlege on this 
point i^as more frequently deriv^ from cautious inference than 
express assertion, and their expectations were rather raised 
than gratified. The promises of the Messiah were imperfectly 
understood, and the purposes of his mission indistinctly ex- 
plained. Their reNgion was more profuse of temporal advan- 
tages than future blessings ; and being covered with a thic^ 
veil, which nothing but the fulness of time could remove, it 
awakened attention rather than informed the mind ; and, like a 
dim twilight, insufficient to direct the steps of the wandering 
pilgrim, was chiefly valuable for the hopes it raised of the near 
ap~proach of perfect day. 

The day so 'long anxiously expected at length arrived, when 
the * Sun of righteousness arose with healing, in his wings,'* ' to 
give light to those who sat in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, and to guide our feet in the way of peace.*t The bright- 
ness of the gospel dispelled the clouds of ignorance, prejudiciQ, 
and passion ; the pride of reason was humbled, and her doubts 
removed; the jnstice of God was disarmed, and the hopes of 

* Mai. It. 2. f Luke i. 79. 
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mm plaeed on the Inmmt basifl.. We ere tbefe pkinly t«Dg(i^ 
ii^at httiaen reasoii unwillkigly ftdmittedl» tlimt nan is Hdttca 
^m nin0ceiioe» and obnoxious to ibe dhrine displeasuw ; tbaft 
ike pareat Tirtaes are insiiAcient to waah away the gailt 'we 
liave all of us coateacted, and the stnoeiest repentance to avert 
liie famishaMiit we iiare iacnmd : but we are ako, for our ooa- • 
jolatiott, informed, that the temedy for tiieteerils^ which human 
wudom bad not disooreied nor hnaraa merit deserved, had been 
previded by the dinne merey» and accepted by the divine jna- 
•tioe ; that a person, madeknown to ns under the character cf 
the Son of God, bad oondesoeaded to dwell on earth, wbeie he 
practised the severest vtrtoes for oar example^ and endvred die 
4tt08t cruel and disgraeefol sufferings for 'Our ledemption ; tha% 
in oonae^|tienc« of this atonement, the divine goodness will «e^ 
•eept the sincerity of the penileat, will pavden his oflenccs, and 
reward his imperfoct virtues. 
' Instead of vainly cavilling at the mysteries of tbe divine 
dispensations and the established means of grace, kt vs renea^ 
her, that human veason was unable to point oat any method for 
^our recovery ; and instead of proudly dsotating to omatscience, 
accept, with bamble gratitude, the mercy which he has freely 
fitfered, on the terms whidi he has graciously appoiated* 

Lastly, we are not only instructed in the means which the 
lAivine wisdom has employed to effect onr happiness, but, 
what is to ns of elill more importance, the conduct to be pw^ 
eued by ourselves. And to encourage us to aspire to tfie re- 
wards of virtue with foil confidence of sueoesa, the God and 
Father of all hath promised to streng^en and support the in- 
timities of oar nature ; that if we be not wanting to ourselves, 
if we faithfully endeavor to perform his commands, and humbly 
solicit the assistance of his grace, he will never leave us nor 
forsake ns ; he awakens the terrors of conscience to turn ns 
from evil, and he will add the oomfort of his Spirit^ to lead ns 
to tbttt which is good, to quicken our languid desires, confiim 
our wnverittg faith, and improve our defective virtue, 

B«t in vasa do we hope for farther blemings, if we neglect or 
abnse ttieae already oonfemd : if we despise the suggestioas of 
conscience, we can have no ground to expect the farther ad- 
monitions of the Spirit ; if we shut our eyes to the light of na- 
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ture, they wili not be opened by th^ illumination of grace. 
Divine wisdom is acquired by the same attention with earthly 
learning. Neglect ^erefore no means of improvement^ for 
none are without their use ; but chiefly * search the Scriptures, 
for in them are the words of eternal life.' The pursuit of re- 
ligious Jai«wfege is the luiiversel doty <d mwkiad. As mem- 
bers of society indeed, some men are more peculiarly directed 
to this study 1^ the aature of their profession ; and some, from 
their leisure, their talents, and their previous attainments, are 
enabled lo jj^mnna 4t with fvettter success and more extensive 
usefulness : but as creatures accountable for our actions* we all 
are equally interested, and <equa11y obliged to Inqoire, with dili- 
gence and sincerity At least, what is the will of our Creator, 
and what the law of our conduct. In all matters of conse- 
quence to us, voluntary ignorance is naturally |iroductive of 
disappeintmeflft end disgrace ; and <;aa we -conceive it to b^ 
mtkovtt ifanger or diahcniDr in the point wbicfa ts of greatest 
moment to us, in the one thing which is reaily needful ? They 
who will not icnow their 4uty, are as truly cu^>able as they 
who will not practise it ; and they who neglect any of the 
means of knowlege are Justly chargeable with all the conse- 
quences of that neglect. Such indeed as labor under invincible 
ignorance, are objects, not of blame, but compassion. Yet, 
when we consider the opport u nities, of wlitch, in this enlightened 
age, every one<le«8, or may in seme degree partake, we shall 
he led to<0Micluda, that ignoranoe is very seldom without guilt ; 
fl«d that «H of us smy be, if not vainly learned in the proud 
systems of «oieacey yet sufficiently skilled in the plain principles 
of Christianity, which are at the same time level to the under- 
standing, and important to the happiness of all men. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE IX. 

1 PETEK, CHAP. 11.— YUtSB 15. 

No arguments against the trath and excellency of 
anity have been urged more frequently, or with greater show of 
triumph, than that which is founded on the misconduct of its 
professors ; though it is one which can do no credit to the un- 
derstanding or the heart of its author. No rule of conduct has 
ever preyented all the crimes which it forbad ; and some have 
been made a pretext for the very crimes which they were de- 
signed to remedy, && 

Yet, feeble as it is» this argument has been confidently used 
in evfry age, by rival sects of Christians against each other, 
and by infidels against them all. 

Its weakness, however, affords no excuse to those who give 
occasion to it by their unworthy conduct. The duty of example 
pointed out : illustrated by a quotation from the prophet Sa- 
muel ; also by the words of our Saviour himself, as well as by 
his disciple, 1 Pet. ii. 15. This latter passage commented on. 
Three different ways stated, in which the vices of Christians afe 
detrimental to their religion. * 

I. They afford an argument to infidelity. 

In Che earlier ages of the gospel, the manners of men were 
directed by the rules of their profession, and their profession 
was in return recommended and supported by their exemplary 
conduct; for they actually appealed, in proof of its divine 
origin, to its heavenly effects : this topic enlarged on. The de- 
generacy of succeeding times may have weakened this condu- 
rion ; but no possible degeneracy can give real force to the ar- 
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gumeiit, when directed against the truth of Christianity ; for 
nothing can prove its natural tendency to be evil, &c, : nor are 
the vices of believers the consequences of religion, but of its 
abuse or neglect ; neither can the corruption of Christian morals 
be compared with the enormous wickedness of heathen nations 
in similar stages of society : this topic enlarged on. 

If the argument from the first ages of Christianity itself be 
thought an exception to these observations, jt must be remem- 
bered, that an equal number of striking circumstances can very 
rarely, and may never again occur, to establish the same or the 
opposite conclusion: this shown. After all, the argument 
against religion from the vices of its professors, however solidly 
refuted, will preserve its influence, and produce greater effects 
than its intrinsic value will fairly account for : reason of this 
assigned. Observaitions drawn from this part of the subject, 
respecting our own conduct, and the nature of our obliga* 
tions. r 

II. Unbelievers are not the only persons, whom our miscon- 
duct may fatally mislead. Even in- professed Christians there 
is a cold or contemptuous neglect of public worship, and of re- 
vealed doctrines, which is often defended on the same pretence : 
such a representation is indeed remote from truth ; but it is im- 
possible to convince men by reason, who argue only from what 
they see, and who will see only what they please. Belief in 
the doctrinee of religion, and attendance on its solemnities, 
have' a natural tendency to awaken our sense of those duties, 
which the Being we adore has commanded ; and to quicken our 
pursuit of those virtues, which it is Uie chief and avowed end of 
revelation to recommend and promote. And though these 
means partake in the imperfection of every thing relating to 
man, and often fail of the ends they were designed to accom- 
plish ; yet it is far from certain that they do fail so often or 
so considerably as the objection supposes : this subject enlarged 
on, and illustrated by the conduct of the hypocrite. Religious 
observances, it is true, cannot divest us of our natural frailty 
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but the^ eertatoly gire «8 swfid ideas of the mortl Govermor of 
Upe woiid, and hate a peosliar tendency to fonn and encoarafe 
that ierioufl and tenperate dispontioa of mmdy which will best 
secure us from great or frequent escesses : this topic eolaif^ 
OQ« But though the ineffoaey of religious obserraoces cannot 
be justly concluded from any particular failnrea, yet it must be 
Yemenibered, that these circunistaaces enable men to deceive 
theanehpes and persuade odiers; that the cause of religion ban 
noffered more from die loose charge of hypocrisy in its fiiends, 
4ian from ail the arts and arguments of its inveterate foes ; and 
especially tbat obedience to (he divine commands is required 
firom us, not only as a private duty« but as a public example, 
Sbc.i for, 

m. The Vices of beUeveis not only Aimish a pretence to 
the infiddfty of some and ^he irreligiott of others, but spread 
«lse Jt very dangesous enare in Ae plainer paths of moral 
virtue. 

The force of example on the minds and manners of men is 
WHveraally acknowleged : this dikted on. As it is no itfoe»- 
^eiderable encouragement to goodnem, that every instance of 
right behavior has a tendency to produce the increaee of viitne; 
eo it is an aggravntion of every crime, that it contributes to 
enlarge the dominion of/ sin, and perp^unte the miseries of 



It is us^ul to consider the consequences of vice in every 
light that may at all deter us from the commission of it. Now, 
«s nn example, it is Attended with peculiar civcnmstaaces, to 
which an ingenuous mind can hardly be insensible : these are 
equally fetal and unavoidable ; they yield to no precautions, 
mud admit of no reparation ; for no satisfaction can be made 
for the less of innocence: this sul:ject dilated on. Sudi con- 
nequences then form a motive to goodnem, which notfainkinf 
man can overlook, and no generous man will disregard* Con* 
duding 
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I^ISCOURSE IX. 

THE VICES OF CHBISTIANS DETRIMENTAL TO 
THE GENEAAL INTEBESTS OF RELIGION. 



1 TXTlit, C«AV, n, — VEItSE 16. 

9or womUkm will ef €M, tkst with^iroU*daiBK ye nay put to tflena 

Ike ignonmoe ef feolM mes. ' 

Of all Ihe argumento, which have been directed against the 
truth and excellence of Christianity^ none have been urged 
with greater iiraqnency^ -or displayed with ^eater triumph, than 
that which ia fooaded on the misconduct of its professors. It 
is an jupiment indeed* which, whether apparently confiuned 
by particular iacts, or supiiorted only by falsehood and misra^ 
presentation, can do no credit to the understanding or the heart 
of its author. No rule of conduct haa ever prevented all the 
crimes which it forbad; and some have had the peculiar mis- 
fortune to be made the pretext for the very evils, which they 
were originally designed to remedy. To argue therefore against 
religion from the abuses of it, proceeds from a defect in judg- 
ment: to aiyue against it designedly on wrong principles, or 
liN>m pretended or distorted facts, proceeds from a defect of 
another nature, and is not a weakness, but a crime. 

Tet feeble as it certainly is, this sort of reasoning has been 
confidently vsed in every age by the rival sects of Christians 
agdnst each other, and by infidels against them all. 

Bat the weakness of Uiis reasoning, however visible in itself, 
and however disgraceful to the cause in which it is employed, 
is far from aiardiag say excuse to those, «ho«giVe occasion to 
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it by thei^ unworthy behavior. The duty of example is every 
way so importaat, the discharge of it is attended with so many 
advantages, and the ne|[^lect of it productive of such extensive 
mischief, that we cannot wonder at the frequent earaestness, 
with which it is inculcated in the books of sacred Scripture. 
Thus the prophet, in the very moment of declaring to his royal 
penitent the pardon of his guilt, urges the necessity of some 
penal interposition to prevent the evil of his example. * The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin : thou shalt not die. Howbeit, 
because by this deed thou hast given great occasion to the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaspheme, the child, that is bom unto 
thee, shall surely die.'* Thus our Saviour also, though never 
an encouragerof formal and ostentatious piety, disdains not to 
invite imitation to the aid of reason, and represents the bright 
influence of an attractive example as the best illustration of the 
proofs and precepts of religion. * Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.'f And his apostle declares it to be 
* the will of Ood, that with well-doing we put to silence the ig- 
norance of foolish men.' 

This passage indeed, in the connexion in which it stands, is 
properly a political injunction, which must be accommodated 
to the peculiar spirit and temper of each changing form of hu- 
man government : but it may be considered also as a religious 
precept, which claims an equal influence on the conduct of 
man, in every age, and under every variety of external circum* 
stances: for as the very existence of religion, in its infant 
state, depended on the civil conduct of believers ; so has its 
success at all times been constantly and deeply affected by their 
moral conduct. 

The different ways, in which the vices of Christians are de- 
trimental to their religion, mlEiy be considered under three heads ; 
as they afford an argument to infidelity, an excuse to irreligion, 
or a temptation to imniorality. 

I. The vices of believers afford an argument to infidelity. 

In the earlier ages of the gospel, the manners of men were 
directed by the rules of their profession, and their profession 

* 2 Sam. xii. 14. f Mattk v. 16. 
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in return was recommended and supported bj their blameless 
and exemplary conduct ; for it was not merely in defence of 
their religion, as an innocent, or even useful institution, but in 
positive proof of its heavenly origin, that the primitive Christ- 
ians appealed to the effbcts which attended its steps, and the 
train of virtues which constantly adorned its progress. They 
could urge, that it inspired its converts with a firmness and re- 
solution, superior to the views of interest, the allurements of 
pleasure, and even the charms of life ; and that the evidence of 
this was not founded on the conduct of a few individuals only, 
which might be imputed to natural temper, or to some peculiar 
strength of mind ; but on the general behavior of all universally, 
of &e many, who were taken from the meanest and most aban* 
doned among the multitude, as well as of the few, who had 
learned the lessons of philosophy, or had practised the decen* 
cies of polished society. 

The degeneracy of succeeding times may have weakened the 
conclusion in favor of religion ; but no possible degeneracy can 
ever give real force to the same argument, when directed against 
the truth of Christianity ; because nothing can prove the na- 
tural tendency of that institution to be evil, which, it must be 
confessed, inculcates every virtue, and has actually been pro- 
ductiye of good, during so long a period, and in so eminent a 
degree. • 

• If the objection seem to require a more particular answer, 
we may farther observe, that the vices of believers are not the 
consequences of religion, but of its abuse or neglect; that the 
corruption of Christian manners, in this or any. other age, can- 
not be at all compared with the enormous wickedness of the 
heathen nations in similar stages of society ; that those excesses, 
which seem more peculiarly the offspring of Christianity, were 
the real production of ignorance and superstition ; and that, 
even were this less evident, the causes which influent^e human 
manners are so many, and affect them so differently, under 
different circumstances, that the true tendency of an extensive 
system of religion can seldom be gathered from its apparent 
effects in one age, or the partial experience of a single nation. ^ 
If the argument from the first ages of Christianity itself be 
thought an exception to this observatioui it must be remem- 
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beredy tbttt aa equal number of sirikiiig eii«iUD8tan«e» can tsfj 
rarely, aod may possibly never again eoncar to establish eithfir 
the same or the opposite conclusion. The improvement in hu- 
man manners, which then took place, was eoincident with the 
rise, grew with the growth, and decUned with the eocniftion of 
Christianity. It was an event, which cannot be ascribed to 
the intervention, or even the co-operation of any otbex knowtt 
cause : it was likewise so great, continued for so long, a time, 
and s|Hread so widely in so many different and distant natioon, 
as to afford the strougest proof, that the influence of the new 
religion on the lives of its professois was not accidental or ap- 
parent only, but the effect of a real and very powerful ten- 
dency in fav<ff of virtue. It can haidiy be necessary to le- 
mark, that nothing equal to this, or in any degiee resembiiBg 
it, either has or can be adduced to fix on Christianity the con- 
trary character. 

To every fair inquirer these observaliona may be perfectly 
satisfactory. Yet, after all, the ailment against religion from 
the vices of its professors, how solidly soever refuted, will still 
preserve its influence, and will always produce much greater 
effects tiian its real and intrinsic Taloe will fasrly aceonat for* 
When men wish not to believe, the slightest suspicion ia real 
and substantial evidence, the weakest objection is decisive, and 
the smallest difficulty is insurmountable. 

The aipiments oi infidelity often owe their success to the in- 
fluence of prepossessions, which it is nmch more easy to confirm 
than to remove. But though few men can hope by the co- 
gency, of their reasoning to add stability to their religion, yet 
every one may be careful at least, that its enemies denve no 
fresh advantages, whether of strength or opportunity, from his 
own voluntary misconduct : and this wiU still be oar duty, 
how inconclusive soever the inference may be, which it ia in- 
tended to obviate ; for it is prescribed with this very view, to 
silence, not the voice of right reason, but * the ignorance of 
IbcUihmen.' 

The weakness, and even the wickedness of other mem amy 
change the natore of our obligatidns, or increase thetr force. 
Thus the seniplea of weak mittds. require from, us tn the most 
indifferent raattenk -a. degne of circamspsetion and restraint,. 
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wluch were otberwue imneeessary : aad if the earilt alio^ of 
unfiiir minds are made an additional induceineni to dianiade ua 
from such conduct, as will at once prove hurtful to ourselyesy 
and appear disgraceful to our religion ; we hare certainly no 
reason of complaint, as we« are enjoined the performance of 
nothings to which we were not before obliged* We shoald 
rather surely consider it as a gracious condescension of divine 
goodness, which, in aid of the private motives of duty and in- 
terest, applies to our more generous feelings, derives our obe* 
dience to the laws of Heaven from our regard to each other 
and, without adding to the number of our obligations, entrusts 
us with the exalted charge of promoting the glory of 6od and 
the prosperity of religion. 

II« Unbelievers are not the only persons, whom our mis* 
conduct may fatally mislead. Even in professed Chnstians 
there is a cold or contemptuous neglect of public worship, and 
of revealed doctrines, which is often defended on the same pie* 
tence : that it does not appear, that they have eitlier of them 
any actual influence on the conduct of those who regard them 
most scrupulously. This representation is surely very remote 
from truth ; but it is impossible to convince men by reason,, 
who argue only from what they ^ee, and who will see only what 
they please. 

Belief in the doctrines of religion, and attendance on its so- 
lemnities, have plainly a natural tendency to awaken our sense 
of those duties, which the Being, whom we adore, has com** 
manded ; and to quicken our pursuit of those virtues, which it 
is the chief and avowed end of revelation to recommend and 
promote. And though it must be acknowleged, that these 
means, however wisely adopted, partake in the imperfection of 
every thing relating to man, and often fail of the ends they 
were designed to accomplish, yet is it far from being certain, 
or even probable, that they do fail^ either so frequently, or so 
considerably, as the objection supposes* Appearances of reli- 
gion undoubtedly may be consistent with many vices. Enthu- 
siasm and superstition have often ventured to palliate and cover 
the greatest crimes, and sometimes have even dared to enjoin 
them : but the religion, which is approved by reason, must be 
the friend of virtue : it is not employed to sadden the counte- 
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sad halt the laagHMtMNi, h«t to cocrect aad pvify die 
heart. 8«ch at ieeit » the dciige of Chnt^drnm deyotioa ; and 
Mich he:re been its effectt, wherever it has been saffered to poa- 
sen its dae inflaeaoe. To asKrt the coatraiy were to coatim- 
diet the geaeral aease of Baakind ; as area the very existeaoe 
of hypocrisy itself is a clear aad eoariaciag proof. The ex* 
ertioBs of the hypocrite are directed to acqoire the repatatkia 
aad advantafes of Tirtae withoat its restraiats : for this par- 
pose he asBomes the appeaiaaoe of religioa, and b nnremittiBgly 
constant in the pnblic exereiaes of devotion. Now the <:lia* 
racter of the hypocrite is certainly not weakaess or absurdity ; 
bat yet, if the duties of religion be not, in' opinion at least, in- 
ttmately connected with rirtne, either his conduct is without a 
motive, and his artifices without an object, or the means, be 
employs, have no tendency to produce the ends, to which they 
are directed. 

• Religious observances, it is true, cannot divest us of our na- 
tural frailty ; but they certainly give us awful ideas of the 
moral Governor of the world, and have a peculiar tendency to 
form and encourage that serious and temperate disposition of 
nitnd, which will best secure us from great or frequent excesses. 
It may be doubted whether the history of man can furnish a 
single example, in which real aod enlightened devotion has 
ever been united with habitual and acknowleged vice. At least, 
on every leeming occurrence of this unnatural union, we shall 
be allowed to observe, that the outward form of religion may 
subsist with nothing or with little of its inward spirit; bat 
that no degree of unaffected piety towards God can easily, or 
perhaps possibly, be reconciled with wilful and continued dis- 
obedience to his authority. In such instances therefore, how- 
ever strong the appearance of religion may be, we have good 
reason to suspect that the reality b often wanting, but none to 
infer that it can be ever useless. 

' But though the inefficacy of religious observances cannot be 
justly concluded from any particular failures ; yet it must be 
remembered, that these circumstances enable men to deceive 
themselves and persuade others ; that the cause of religion has 
suffered more severely from the loose and unsupported charge 
of hypocrisy in its friends, than from all the arts and all the 
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ar^ments of its inost inveterate enemies ; and especiairy that 
obedience to the divine commands is required from us, not only 
as a private duty, but also as a public example, which may 
both * put to silence the ignorance of foolish men/ and afford 
to artless and inexperienced minds the benefits of imitation* 
jDnmixed with its usual and great disadvantages. For, 

III. The vices of believers not only furnish a pretence to 
the infidelity of some and the irreligion of others, bnt spread 
^Iso a very dangerous snare in the plainer paths of moral 
virtue* 

The force of example on the minds and manners of mankind 
is universally seen and acknowleged. Interest, inclination, 
and duty, the laws of man, the laws of nature, and the laws of 
fiod, are in vain united to resist its progress : every principle 
of action is perverted at the caprice of custom, and every power 
of exertion is enfeebled and subdued by the magic influence of 
prevailing fashion. Happy would ,it be for the world, if the 
voice of the charmer, which so few can refuse to hear, were 
heard to pour its enchanting strains in the defence of virtue ; 
and as it is no inconsiderable encouragement to goodness, that 
every instance of right behavior has a tendency to produce 
this desirable event ; so i^ it an aggravation of every crime, that 
it contributes to enlarge the dominion of sin, and to perpetuate 
tbd miseries of man. 

It is certainly useful to consider the consequences of vice in 
every light that may at all deter us from the commission of it. 
Now, as an example, it is attended with peculiar circumstances, 
to which an ingenuous mind can hardly be insensible. The 
future punishments of vice may be averted by the use of those 
means which religion has graciously supplied ; its temporal in^ 
conveniences to ourselves may be lessened by prudence, or 
borne with resignation : so far the evil is of. our own creation, 
and the remedy in our own power. Its temporal consequences 
also to others, as an injury, may be prevented by attention, or 
velieved by liberality ; but its effects, as an example, are equally 
fatal and unavoidable ; they yield to no precautions, and ad<« 
mit of no reparation. No satisfaction can be made for the loss 
of innocence : no human art can heal the wounded spirit, or 
restore its purity to the polluted mind. Penitence, indeed, 
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wM t Iwi ■■■liate the craw wtiA Jthctmled; 

it k aacli iMve cmj to alfavt 
to wtMnkm 

wiwmi and Ife enb uiiolBd 
ouiBotbeia 
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■ftj noB pwdaee effBCts, wldck die 
ataj cfaanelen of dntiogvished ezceDeaoe will aeitlMr Im^ 
bao8Bor repair. 

As the refore tke coa eeq acacee of oar eoadact os tke beliif 
aad reaaaeis of tlMire an>aad ai are Ikae ireportoat la thnai 
■ehee; as tlwj eaaaot be pnvcatod by aay pi aJ eatc, mm 
arerted bf Ifae aaoereit repeateaee ; ihtjmmdjfarm aaretrea 
to goodaere, wfaieb ao tbiakiag aHUi caa awetkxk, aad aa ga» 
aeioas area will datregaid. It v a aiotiTey of wUch eveiy 
oae, who is aot iawasible to the dearest ia tere sl s of haarea 
society, most see the raalitj, and feel the foroe; aadifeyeahe 
woald coBsider the woaderfol ▼ariety of iadaoeneatBy by wbidk 
the diviiie goodaest allures mea to Tirtae and happiaess, hdw 
inflexibly penretse unst be that heart, which is aaafleded by 
them all I 

A life of virtue is represeated, as the coadaet p re s cri bed by 
oar reason, o becoaiiag the dignity of oar natare, and esaltiag 
it iato soBie reseaiblanoe with the difine perfectioas : it is core- 
Biaaded by our Creator as the great test of oar obedienoe; -it U 
required by our Redeemer as the best token of our gnititiide ; 
it is recommended from iti effects on oar own liTCs, on onr pros- 
perity and comfort here, and on our everlasting happineai 
hereafter ; it is recommended from its effects on the lives of 
other men, on liieir conduct aad enjoyments ; and, lastly, it ii 
reoommended frtna its effects on the Supreme Being himself^ 
who deigns to represent his own happtness as increased fay our 
obedience, aad his unapproachable glory as reodving addi- 
tional lustre from the brightnemof human virtodi. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE X. 



1 THBS8ALONIAN8, CHAP. T. — VERSB 22. 



Thb adiriee so the test m^y he thought uiiBecesMury hj Bome, 
aid «f>prMBiTe by othen. If we obey the iBJunctioos of. the 
geepelf say they, and duly dieehaife our moral and religioaa 
.dBtiee, what need is there of farther oare ? Appearaacee ceanot 
change the nature of our aetionB, nor deceive the uneiring judg** 
nuint of hia, who hae pEonounoed those acts of goodness to be 
aoet pleaang, which are most careAiUy concealed. Others 
perhaps think it a cioel aggravation of a burden, which was 
farfore heaTier than they weie well able to bear. If we obey 
God, and satisfy our own ooosoiencss,. why must we be judged 
cf man's judgment f ^is topic enlarged on. 

These oh^tkms however will disappear, if we duly consider 
^ true naiiiTe and^end of the doty recommended to our ob*> 
eerTBUos, whidi isequires us not lo contradict our own con» 
sdenoe in oompliaaoe with the sentimenta of others. Virtue is 
too sacred an eUigaibn to be saerifieed to appearances ; nor 
.will the guilt of (the spallestvsce be atoned for by any advan- 
Sagee which it miaiy :ha«e been reidly designed to produoa. 
Those aotiona, which endentiypartake of dio nature of Tirtue 
or fioey cannot he At all affMsted by the commandof the testt 
but there are actions .of a more questiooaUe shape, winch some- 
men esteem perfectly indiffetent, whikit others, more serious or 
timid, oaveiully separate them, exalting these into the rank of 
duties, and sinking those into the catalogue of sins. To such 
the apostledixects our attentton, charging us to reyerenas the 
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scruples of stricter Christians; and to respect eren the fancifiil 
distinctions of oar weaker brethren. These indeed were the 
immediate objeclB of the apostle's concern ; as they were more 
likely to be shocked by a departure from receiyed principles, 
or misled by the example of an admired character. Hence it 
is, that those, who are not subject to such nice fears and 
scruples, are admonished to bear with the infirmities of well* 
disposed Christians, and not to unsettle their belief, &c. Far 
from pursuing the dictates of yain-glory, or boasting of our 
/reedom from superstitious restraints, we should be carefal * to 
follow those things, wherewith one may edify another,' in mat» 
.ters of indifference condescending to feebler minds. Sec. : St. 
Paul's example in his case proposed for imitation : oaf Sa^ 
yiour's precepts concerning it also enumerated : extenstye 
fiature of Christian charity enlarged on, which requires us not 
4>nly to do and speak no eyil, bat to think none ; which should 
fender our mutual intercourse not only harmless, but beneficial ; 
and our example not only innocent, but instructiye. As we are 
commanded to exhibit an example to others for their ^akes 
rather than for our own, in adjusting the limits of our duty in 
this respect, we must regard, not so much the iairinsiq yalue 
of the action itself, as the effect it is likely to produce ; the 
most innocent liberties, if they encourage others in inegult^^ 
tities, should be studiously ayoided* To these rules of practice 
may.be added some cautions in our social intercourse. 

Thus much at least all men haye a right to expect from us, 
that we conduct ourselyes towards them without acrimony or 
contempt ; if we wish to conyince them of their errors, that wc 
do it with calmness; if to remoye their scruples and weak* 
Hesses, that we reason with them seriously and soberly. The 
]^ospel disdains both the heat of aeal and the petulance of wit, 
as better calculated to inflame than to conyince, to wound than 
to reform. . 

The duty on which we are treating may also be recommended 
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from its influence on our own conduct. As an occasional abs- 
tinence e^en from lawful enjoyments is a necessary guard and 
security to virtue ; so the ' abstaining from all appearance of eyil ' 
may be requisite to prevent the ccnnmission of it : this topic en- 
larged on. Farther, this virtuous deference to the scruples of 
well-disposed men is not only suggested by the fear of danger, 
but encouraged also by the hope of improvement : this alsei* 
enlarged on. Beneficial effects of the apostle's command 
farther considered, in the exhibition of our obedience, our stead- 
fast principles of virtue and zeal in its cause, our self-govern- 
ment and moral prudence. 

The same spirit of forbearance and charity pervades every 
precept of religion, and is equally recommended to all ranks 
and distinctions of men. ' As those who are strong ought thps to 
bear the infirmities of the weak ;' so weak and timid tempers, 
who see difficult'es in the easiest observances, and duties in the 
most indifferent performances, are in their turn forbidden ta^ 
condemn those who are less delicately scrupulous : this enlarged 
on : fretful censures to be avoided. 

And as you must be cautious in judging of other men's con- 
duct, so must you be careful in directing your own : no man's 
example should in any case be blindly and implicitly followed ; 
you are to be judged, not by another man*s conscience, but by 
your own. Conscience is an unpliant principle, and a conduct 
vhicb it condemns cannot be sanctioned for yon by any autho- 
rity : this topic enlarged on. Let us then carefully avoid both 
extremes : let us not, from a weak imitation of a respected cha- 
racter, involve ourselves in guilt; nor, from a weaker attach- 
ment to trivial gratifications, * destroy those for whom Christ 
died.' 

But if the purity of the Christian character cannot be recon-^ 
oiled with these lighter offences, how must, it be sullied and 
defiled by the pollution of grosser vices t Exhortations on this 
point. Concluding observations on the advantages of external 
decommy as a useful ally of virtue* 
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DISCOURSE X. 

ON THE DUTY OP EXAMPLE IN MATTERS 

OF INDIFFERENCE. 



1 THBSftAlONIAliS^ CHAP. ▼.. — ^VBKSB 23« 

Abctain fironi all appefrance of eril* 

At men are disposed to find fiialt with any thing rather 
than themselves, the clearest doctrines of dirine reyelation, 
and the purest precepts of ao amiable region, do not alwaj» 
escape without censure. The advice contained in the text may 
be thought unnecessary by some, and oppressiye by others. If 
we obey the injunctions of the gospel, say they, if we duly 
discharge the substantial duties of religion and morality, wordiip 
God, love our neighbor, and reverence ourselves, what need 
is there of any farther care ? Appearances cannot cbaoge the 
nature of our actions, nor deceive that wise and good Being, 
whose unerring judgment can distinguish die most doubfhl 
motives, and has pronounced those acts of goodness to be most 
pleasing, which are most carefully concealed. 

Others, who in some cases acknowlege the usefulness of tibe 
precept, may perhaps think it a cruel aggravation of a burden^ 
which was before heavier than they were well able to bear. 
If we obey God and satisfy our own conscience, why must we 
be judged of man's judgment? If we follow the dictates of 
sound reason and real revelation, is it not enough, unless we 
punue the nvmberlem mazes and windings, with which human 
folly has perplexed the paths of religion ? When we are corn- 
manded to abstain from evil, natural reason, aided by the wovd. 
of God^ fixes the precise meaning and extent of the injunctioai 
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but when we are charged to abstain from the appearance of 
evil, we are lost ip uncertainty^ without any rule to distinguish 
what is forbidden, and what permitted. If all appearance of 
evil be eviU then mast we regulate the standard of virtue by 
the mistakea of ignorance or the misconstructions of p^pverse* 
ness ; or, because othen are superstitious in religion, and jinne- 
oessadly austere in morals, we must be condemned for the 
waoi of both. 

These ob^tioas, howe^»r, will (Usappear, if we duly con- 
aider the true nature and end of the duty recommended to our 
observance. It does not require us to contradict our own con* 
aeienoe in compliance with the sentiments of other men. Vir- 
tue is too sacred an obligation to be sacrificed to appearances ; 
nor will the guilt of the smallest vice be atoned for by any advan** 
tages^ which it may have been really designed to produce.- If 
ibis Qould have been doubtful to the professors of any religion, 
it certainly cannot to those of ChriBtianity : whatever may be 
tbe case with other men, if th/ey * do evil that good may come,' 
their condemnation is just. Those actions then, which evi- 
dently partake of the nature of virtue or vice, cannot be at all 
affected by the command of the text: whatever be the ap- 
pearances or consequences, the one must be punctually per- 
formed, and the other religiously avoided. But there are 
actions of a more questionable shape, which some men esteem 
perfectly indifferent, while others, of more serious or mote 
timid tempers, carefully separate and distinguish them, exalting 
these into the rank of duties, and sinking those into the cata^ 
logue of sins. Such are the performances, to which the apostle 
particularly directs our attention, charging us to reverence the 
cautious scruples of stricter Christians, and to respect even the 
fiuiciful distinctions of our weaker brethren. Nay, with what* 
ev^ neglect or contempt the pride of superior abilities may 
sometimes prompt us to treat them ; it was the latter descrip- 
tion of men, who were the more immediate objects of the apo«« 
stle's concern ; as they were more likely to be shocked by a 
departure from received principles, or dazzled and misled bf 
the example of an admired character. 

This is the /principal, and surely a sufScient cause, why those, 
who are not subject to such nice fears and seraplesy are ad- 
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inonished to bear with the infirmities of well-disposed Chris* 
tians, not to ridicule their fears or despise their ignorance, not 
to perplex their minds with doubtful disputations, to unsettle 
their belief by abstruse argument, or pervert their practice by 
artificial refinement. Far from pursuing the dictates of vain- 
glory, to boast of our superiority in knowlege, and freedom 
from superstitious and unnecessary restraints, we should be 
careful to * follow those things wherewith one may edify ano- 
ther ;.' in matters of indifference condescending to the tender 
minds of our feeble brethren, appearing to adopt their scniplest 
and rather following an example, which may expose us to the 
ridicule of weakness, than persevering in a conduct, which 
they cannot imitate without guilt. These are duties, which 
can scarcely be intirely disregarded, while the observance of 
ihem forms so important a part in the character of an illustrioua. 
apostle. * Though I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more« Andr 
unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews^ 
to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I might 
gain them that are under the law : to them that are without 
law, as without law ; being not without law to God, but under 
the law to Christ, that I might gain them that are without law* 
To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak : 
I am made all things to all men, that I niight by all means 
save some.'* However unimportant it may have at first view 
appeared, we cannot easily overlook a duty which the apostle 
was so careful to discharge, or slight a precept which our Sa- 
viour has himself guarded with the severest and most solema 
sanctions. * Wo unto the world because of offences :. it must 
aeeds be that offences come; but wo unto that man, by whom 
the offence cometh«' And, ' whoso shall offend one of these 
Kttle ones, which believe in me ; it were better for him that a 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned" 
in the depth of the sea.'t 

The reasons of the precept we are considering have in part 
already appeared. Christian charity is the most amiable and 
extensive principle ever proposed for the direction of humao 

!. ♦ 1 Cor. ix. 19^22. t Mstth. XYiii.a,7« 
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Conduct : it' influences our inward thoughts, and controls our 
most indifferent actions : we are required not only to speak, 
but also to think no evil : our mutual intercourse must not 
only be harmless, but beneficial ; and. our example not only 
innooent in itself, but inoffensive and instructive to other9. 
Now, if we indulge ourselves, without reserve, in pleasures ot 
pursuits, which, though they may appear perfectly indifferent 
to us, are judged immoral by our neighbor ; -however unex- 
ceptionable our conduct may be in itself, yet, when considered 
in the fight of an example, it may be worthy of the severest 
reprebeiision. Opinions, thus thrown into practice, may stagger 
the resolution, but afford no ground to convince the judgment : 
the dictates of conscience may be overpowered by the force 
of example; but as no authority, except that of reason, caii 
reverse them, the action retains its full guilt ; for ' to him that 
esteemeth any thing to be unclean,' however pure it may be 
in its nature, or sanctified by custom, ' to him it is unclean.'^ 
Since then our negligence in these more trifiing articles may" be 
as fatal to the virtues of our less enlightened inferiors as the 
open indulgence of more criminal propensities ; we ought t6 
keep a strict guard over every part of our conduct, that nothing 
may inadvertently escape us, which weak and unstable Chris* 
tians may * wrest to their own destruction :* and as we are 
commanded to exhibit an example to others, for their sakes 
rather than our own ; in adjusting the limits of our duty in this 
respect, we must reg^d, not so much the intrinsic value of the 
action itself, as the effect it is likely to produce. The most 
innocent liberties, if they encourage others in irregularities, 
should be studiously avoided. A character, with no blemishes 
but of this inferior sort, is in one respect even more hurtful 
than those which are uniformly vicious : for imitation will be 
more general and unguarded, when the force of the example is 
increased by the weight of numerous and great virtues, and 
the credit of the man not sullied by any of the darker an4 
more detested crimes. 
' To these rules of practice and self-government may b^ adde4 

* Ronu xiv« 14. 
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lecavtioBS to be obtenred in o«r tocial iiliefikllifie And oeii« 

TWMltiOII. 

Thus nvch at let»t all men hate a right to expeet from as; 
that we oondact oureelTee towards them without acrimony or 
eoDteapt; if we wish to conviace them of their errora, that 
we do It with calmnem ; if to remove their flCro|ilea and weak- 
OMMty that we reason with them serioasl j and soberly. The 
heat of seal, and the petulance of wit« are better calcniated 
to inflame than to eontinoet to wound than to refoim. The 
gospel disdains them both : its yenerable truths ask not the aid 
of ridicule, its mild persuasions will not be enforced with the 
eeyerity of satire. The sober sanctity <^ religion is not lets 
profaned by the levity of licentious wit, than the amiable meek« 
■ess of morality by the fury of ungoverned passion. 

The duty on which we are treating has been hitherto consi- 
dered with a Tiew only to its effects on the conduct of other 
Ben ; but we must not foi^^, thatit may be reoommended also 
from its influence on our own : for as an occasional abstindMe^ 
Of en from lawful enjoyments, is a necessary guard and security 
to yirtue ; in like manner, ' abstaining from the appearance of 
evir may be requisite to prevent the commission of it. Thai 
quick sense of duty, which shrinks from the slightest toucht 
end is alarmed at the very smallest appearance of evil, whatever 
contempt it may meet with in the world, is undoubtedly the 
beet preservative of innocence, and the brightest ornament at 
a truly enlightened mind. The most distant approaches to viae 
are not without haaard : we may plead, and certainly with 
reason, for the lawfulness of those actions, which we delibe* 
rately esteefi to be in themselves indifferent ; but then how ns* 
tunJiy is the slea extended to those also, which we esteem to 
be such withoKit due deliberation, or even to thoee which ana 
only esteemed such by others I 

Farther, this virtuous deference to the scruples of wellrdia* 
posed men is not only suggested by the fear of danger, but en* 
Gouraged also by the hope of improvement. In many of oar 
moral performances, there may be some uncertainty with re* 
spect to the particular motive from which they are derived } but 
when we thus sacrifice our own sentfanents to the opinions or 
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the pr^udioes of othtn ; when we desul ffom a eondlQetf wkieh 
i$ attended with no present risk either of interest or repnUttioiil 
in such a case, there can hardly remain a doubt, that we Bt% 
indeed actuated by the motiTes of futurity, and the great prin* 
ciple of duty to God. How much, in Ae present state of res 
Ugion, this principle wants strengthening, we need not observe ; 
and how much it may be strengthened and improved by contt« 
nual exercise, even in the minuter morals, we need not stop |o 
compute : for whatever the dagree of improvement may be, the 
importanoe of the principle ilMlf will alone suffice to render il 
of serious and essential moment. 

. The eommand then given by the apoetle, which was thonghl-' 
lessly accused of unmeaning rigor, appears* when duly consi- 
dered, to be in many ways highly beneficial. Obedience in 
tbis article is one of the clearest evidences we are able to givot 
^t our conduct is really directed by the great and only stead- 
fast principle of haman virtue : it increases the influence of that 
prinmple on our minds, it displays our zeal for the cause of 
gopdness in the most unambitious and inoffensive qianner, it in 
itself an instance of diligent self-government, it forms a oon^ 
aiderable part of what may be called moral prudence, and is not 
the least engaging expression of Christian charity. 

The same spirit of forbearance and charity pervades every 
precept of religion, and is equally recommended to all ranks 
and distinctions of men. As ' those who are strong ought tbua 
to bear the infirmities of the weak ;' so weak and timid temperSf 
who see difficulties in the easiest observances, and duties in the 
most indifferent performances, are in tlieir turn forbidden to 
censure and condemn those who are less delicately scrupulous. 
The grounds of opinions and the motiver of actions cannot air 
ways be discovered without difficulty, nor can they be hastily 
or harshly censured, consistently either with charity to others or 
safety to ourselves. To examine the truth of doctrines 19 the 
privilege of a candid and enlightened IViind ; by t to dis<^rn the 
ipteations and inclinatioiis of the heart,, and assign to each mo* 
tive its just and distinct weight, requires nothing less than infi* 
nite wisdom directed by infinite goodness. And little as it ie, 
in our power, it is still less in our province : * Who art thou that 
judgest anothir aan'i servant 7 to his own atastflv he standeth 
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or faneth/* Your little fretful censures, it is certaiii, will 
baVe no effect on his future destiny; and it is as certain , thejr 
can bave no good one on your own. 

' And as you must be cautious in judging of other men's con-* 
duct, so must you be careful in directing your own. Reason, 
however weak and unimprored, when aided by the word o# 
God, and the suggestions of an honest conscience, will be your 
best and safest guide. No man's example should in any case 
be blindly and implicitly followed. Say not the thing is a 
firifle : to a moral agent, the difference between obedience and 
disobedience, vice and virtue, is always important. But a matt 
of refined understanding is more likely to know the nature of ho* 
man duty, and a man of acknowleged virtue to resist the allure* 
ments of sin. This is a truth, which, however obvious in itself,- 
cannot be admitted as a rule of conduct but with great circum- 
spection and reserve. You are to be judged, not by another man's 
conscience, but your own. Now conscience is an unpliant prin- 
ciple, which will not bend to the force of example, nor yield to 
the weight of authority. Your inclination maybe increased, but 
your reason cannot be convinced ; and a conduct which you in- 
wardly condemn, cannot be sanctified by the united concurrence 
of saints, confessors, and martyrs : it might be innocent, it might 
be laudable in them, but it must be criminal in you. Still, 
however, so general a practice, if it does not prove the lawful* 
ness of an action, may lead us to doubt of its being forbidden. 
So far may be granted ; but at the same time it must never be 
ftn-gotten, that to contradict a doubtful or a decided conscience 
lire crimes of the same sort, though not of the same guilt : for 
if it be the highest disobedience to our heavenly Master, to do; 
what we know will certainly provoke him ; it must argue a 
want of due reverence, to do what we fear may probably dis- 
please him. Were this matter less evident from reason, it is 
abundantly clear from revelation. The apostolic decision is' 
this : * Happy is he, who condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth; and he that doubteth,' if he act in oppo« 
sition to that doubt, * is condemned ; for whatsoever is not of 
Aiitb, is sin.'t 
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Let US then carefolly avoid both extremes ; let us not, frooi a 
weak imitation of a respected chara<fter, invoWe ourselves in 
guilt ; nor, from a weaker attachment to trivial gratifications^ 
'•destroy those for whom Christ died.' 

But if the purity of the Christian character cannot be recount 
ciled with these lighter offences ; how must it be sullied and 
defiled with the pollution of grosser vices ! If it be criminal to 
act in contradiction to the suggestions of a doubting conscience, 
to copy indiscriminately all even of the innocent parts of an 
amiable character, or to furnish materials and opportunity to 
such injudicious imitation ; how highly disgraceful must it be, 
to act in direct opposition to the positive declarations of a de- 
cided conscience, to emulate the worst parts of the worst cha- 
racters, or to seduce the weak and unwary to the participation 
of crimes, which, without such delusive arts, they would never 
have possessed either the courage or the folly to imitate I 

It were to be wished, that all men would at least thus far 
abstain from the appearance of evil ; that if they cannot be 
persuaded to resign their innocent indulgences, they would, 
however, forbear to triumph in their criminal excesses : if they 
will not aspire to the excellences of religion, it may surely be 
expected that they submit to the restraints of decency ; and if 
they will not adorn and reform the world by an example of 
virtue, it may at least be required that they corrupt not human 
society by an open neglect of the divine laws, nor insult it by a 
studio contempt of its own institutions. 

Thus much may be reasonably requested of all men ; and if 
only this were effectually obtained, it would be attended with 
most favorable consequences to the interests of virtue and reli- 
gion. External decorum, though not virtue, is one of her most 
useful allies ; it requires the same attention, and imposes simi- 
lar restraints ; and he who pays this tribute to religion, cannot 
long be totally estranged from her service : but however incon- 
siderable its effects may be on the person himself, a general 
decency of conduct must greatly promote the gradual improve- 
ment of public morals. By rendering bad examples less 
glaring and conspicuous, it lessens their effects ; and by for- 
bidding the outward expressions of insult and contempt, it re- 
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BiOTes 016 of the priaoipal diiooar^fwneiiti of virtue ; ftncl thus 
leaves religion to exert her full infloeDce on the huoinii mind* 
which, in proportion as it is freed from undue btts, will reco 
its natnral tendency to the love of virtne and the belief of 
(ion* 
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SUMMARY OF DISCOURSE XI. 

PROVERBS, CHAP. IV. — VERSE 23. 

Observations oo the care with which a msonable bdngv 
aad one endned with a moral natare, should cultivate his istel* 
leotual powers, and still more the good qualities of his heart. 
Many of our pursuits receive their oolor and character from ex- 
ternal causes, aad the oircnmstanoes in which they are under* 
taken, Ac. ; but the cultivation of our moral principle, being 
the petformance of a duty which has its end and foundation in 
ear very nature, will always maintain its intrinsic worth : it ism 
pursuit too, in which sincerity is constantly followed by sac* 
oens, &C. It should be considered then, not merely as a matter 
of edncation, but as our best and moat important coneera. It 
will indeed demand our constant and undivided attention, who* 
ther we press on towards nobler attainments, or be oontented 
to preserve those advantages whidi we may hav€ already ao« 
quired : our principles will generally follow the current of our 
aotioaS) ike. 

The qualities of the heart being generally dependent on oof 
extemal conduct. Hat danger to which they are first exposed^ 
and which therefore dumanda onr pertionlar attention, arises 
from the carelem commiasioa of small frutlts, and the weak in* 
dulgence of vicious thoughts. Harmless as such habits may at 
first appear, they will hereafter exercise our utmost strength : 
this enlarged on. The moral habits of man will also lose nnwb 
ef their atraugtfi and graoefnlnem, not only if hi despiseathn 
efiMts of mHmportaat aniaons, but if he omits or minmsnsgns 
thediinaliiMi of his osost aecint thMgM : 'the thought attoaU 
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ifllmeM/ sayi die wise naiiy * ie sin :' thk enlarged ob. Were 
tliit natter leas ertdeat; yet, if we be siDceie in the pomit of 
duty, it ii olyrioosly wise to resist tlie adTersaries of Tirtoe, osi 
tlieir first appearanoe, &c. by which we shall have the advan* 
tage of repelUag the enemies of our peace, before they obtain 
firm hold of our affections ; and of beginning the conquest of the 
passions, while the temptations of the world are yet distant* 

This self-goTemment is not only the firmest security against' 
vice, but the liest asHStaace to our piogi cm in Tirtoe : for the 
mind, thus exercised, is always on its guard against danger, 
and always ready to aim at new acquirements: this enlarged oa. 

If it be objected, that the duty recommended cannot be per» 
fonned ; that evil thcwghts will intrade into the heart, though 
^very pam be guarded; it may be answered, that there is bo 
duty of life, whicb b not impossible, in the same sense, and 
perhaps in the same degree : this topic enlarged on* Perfaapa 
it may be pleaded, that such numberlem restrictions reduce tbf 
condition of life to an anrious state of laborious and unoeasing 
servitude* Now, even supposing this representation ci our mi-» 
sery to be just, we cannot extract from it any consoling infer* 
enoe : the law may be serere, but still it is the undoubted men* 
sure of our duty, d^c. But the whole matter of the plea resH 
on & false foundation : the performance of an obligation may be 
difficult, but cannot be disgraceful ; nor can its difficulty be 
compared with the Toluntary hardships which superstition has 
submitted to, and enthusiasm often surmounted ; nor has it ever 
been shown, that they have consulted their ease and happinesa, 
who hare rashly exchanged the stem discipline of virtue fer 
Ibe wild license of vice, d(c, 

' The first difficulties in religion, and they are usually Ihf 
causes of all the rest, arise, not so much from our inability to 
perform iti higher duties, o our propensity to slight its lem 
important directions ; and it is the peculiar praise of the Christ* 
iaa Lawgiver, that he has adapted bis precepts to this circuai- 
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Stance of our nature, &c. Among the many precepts of rere- 
lation» which are directed to facilitate our moral attainments, 
perhaps the most powerful is that under consideration : its ex* 
cellence still farther pointed out : the general exaggeration of 
its difficulty : the. absolute pleasure which attends our obedience 
to it. 

But were the difficulties attending the moral government of 
the heart mpre numerous and formidable than we are weak 
enough to imagine them, still it is our reasonable duty ; and we 
want not motives to encourage us. It will greatly facilitate 
our progress in the active parts of Christian piety, and will 
increase the measure of excellence attainable by us: these 
topics enlarged on. Here then is an object worthy of our am- 
bition ; without which, the virtuous efforts of the best dbposi- 
tion will be often desultory and precarious. ' A double-minded 
man is unstable in all his ways :' this enlarged on. Our obliga- 
tion here is not a speculative - refinement : the voice of thtf 
gospel itself exacts it : this shown* The great and proper pro- 
vince of external action is to approve the strength and rectitude 
of our inward principles to our own judgment, and to reaUse 
and exemplify our virtues for tbe esteem and imitation of others : 
this enlarged on. This is tbe test, by which we ought to ex- 
amine ourselves, and by which a)one our characters can be 
fixed in the judgment of men*; a tribunal, which may be ofUia 
deceived, but which no sensible man e^er despised. 

But there is another tribunal, at which we must all one day 
stand, the decisions of which are followed by more awful con- 
sequences, and diluted by severer maxims. ' God seeth not as 
man seeth,' &c. : this topic enlarged on to the end. 
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DISCOURSE XL 



ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGHTS, 



FROVKRBa, CKiJf* XV.— >V£BS8 23b 

Keep tiiine heart with all diligence, fox out of it are the iBfiies of 

life. 

It is the businen and the pride of a being distingaiahed by 
Ae gift of reason to onltiTale with eafe the tnteliectual power* 
of his mind, and to strengths* those superior frcnltieSf which 
are at once the highest mark of his natural exceUenea and tbs 
principal ingredient of his more refined ei^oyments. 

Were the same being endowed also with a moral nature* the 
improvement of the heart would present to his exertions a still 
more important object, which, if it were not imposed by the 
necessity of duty, should beembraced with the ardor of am1>i- 
tion. The tnterral between reason and instinct may not always 
be very conspienous: but reason directed and dignified by 
virtue u indisputably the most exalted perfection of terrestrial 
natures, and the single source, from which they derive their real 
happiness. It is indeed the only principle of human condnct» 
which is attended with effects in any degree constant and va- 
luable ; not confined to trivial gratifications, or exhausted in 
vehement and interrupted gusts of pleasure ; but such as will be 
uniformly felt and acknowleged in every stage of our existence* 
will strengthen the hand of industry, raise the dejection of mis- 
fortune, and brighten the triumphs of success. 

Many of our pursuits receive their color and character from 
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•xteroal cauaes ; and the circiiiiistaiicea io which they are aa- 
dertaken, the manner in which they are conducted^ the event 
with which they are followed, or even the accidental defect ov 
excellence of some other attainment with which they happen 
to he compared 9 may render them the objects of admiration or 
contempt, of applauae ot reproach ; but the cultivation of our 
moral principle, being the performance of a duty, which has ita 
end and foundation in our very nature, will always maintain it» 
intrinsic worth ; and every change of outward situation or cir* 
cumstance will but serve to display some new or greater in* 
stance of its various and extensive efficacy. It is a pursuit too* 
in which sincerity is constantly followed by success ; and ia 
which, whatever ridicule may be artfully thrown on the singiK 
larity of our first attempts, success will however ultimately 
vindicate our choice, and, in reward of our persevering- endea- 
vers, will secure to us the most valuable of earthly blessings^ 
the approbation of God, the favor of good men, and the respect 
of all men. 

The moral improvement of the heart then is not to be consi<*^ 
dered as a matter of education merely, but as our own beat and 
most important concern ; not as interesting the apxious bosom 
of a parent only, but as the very end of our being, and the 
great and only real business of our whole lives. 

It will indeed demand our constant and undivided attention, 
whether we. be pressing forward with eager steps to the higher 
and more noble attainments, or be indolently contented to pre* 
serve those advantages which we may have already acquired* 
For the principles of virtue, though fixed in our minds with the 
utmost care, and settled on the firmest grounds, are still liable 
to many dangers, to be rendered useless by sloth, to be cor- 
rupted and depraved by vice : if they do not direct, they will 
inevitably follow the general current of our actions ; and how 
beautiful soever they may seem in theory, their vigor and per* 
manence are wholly derived from the prudent and unbending 
firmness, with which they are applied in the daily events of 
common life. 

We see then how greatly the qualities of the heart are de* 
pendent on our external conduct : and so far as they are thus 
dependent, the danger, to which tbey are first exposed, and 
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which therefore nrast demiind our particalar attentioDy ftris^ 
irom the careless comoiimon of small faults, and the weak in* 
dolgence of vicions thoughts. Hahits of this kind, harmlentf 
and insignificant as they may now appear, will hereafter ezer-* 
cise our utmost strength. Trivial errors naturally swell aud 
ripen into sins ; and they become from this very circumstance 
Ae more frequently and certainly fatal, because their growth is 
too gradual to awaken the sense of present danger, or evince* 
the necessity of immediate resistance. Reason also, which 
blushes at our crimes, is often tempted to overlook, or even' 
▼indicate our follies ; not considering that the same dexterity, 
which covers a small offence, will extenuate a greater ; and the 
virtuous reluctance, which is often opposed, will in time be 
Aibdued. The principles of goodness can in no instance be 
counteracted with impunity : the least violence will disorder 
and interrupt their gentle influence, and the slightest stain id 
suflicient to discolor the fountain of all human excellence. 

The moral habits of man will also lose much of their strengdi' 
and gracefulness, not only if he despise the seemingly minute 
effects of unimportant actions, but if he omit or mismanage the' 
direction of his most secret thoughts. This is a point of serious 
moment, whether we consider the advantages of attention to it, 
or the hazard and guilt of neglect. * The thought of foolishness 
is sin.'* The mind is polluted by the ideas which it admits 
and indulges ; and with respect to the degree of the offence, the 
actual perpetration may possibly make less difference than we 
are sometimes apt to imagine : for if in the one case we are te 
add the mischief done to mankind, in the other we may ob- 
serve, that this mischief may have been prevented by no higher 
and no better motive than the selfish apprehension of worldly 
disgrace or punishment. 

Were this matter less evident, yet if we be sincere in the 
pursuit of duty, it is obviously our wisdom to resist the adver- 
saries of virtue on their first appearance, while their impressions 
are yet weak and transient, strengthened by no mean compli-* 
ances, and supported by no favored party within our own 
breasts. 

• Prov. xxiv. &• 
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r By this conduct also we shall haye the peculiar advantage^ 
Jiot only of repelling the enemies of our peace before they haye 
obtained firm hold on our affections, but of beginning the con^ 
quest of the passions while the temptations of the world are 
.yet distant. In such circumstances the difficulties of our pror 
bation will be least oppressiye to us ; the yictories of the closet 
•are the pelude to more conspicuous successes ; and when our 
thoughlB are once reduced under strict discipline, it must be an 
object of more than usual magnitude, which can induce us to 
break through the strong fence of established order and habitual 
restraint. 

This instance of self-government is at the same time the 
Jrmest security against the approach of vice, and the best as» 
sistance to our progress in virtue ; for the mind thus exercised js 
always on its guaid against danger, and always in jreadiapss t9 
aim at new acquirements : its relaxations have the cheerfulness^ 
.and tranquillity of innocence ; its busier hours are dedicated tp 
objects of real moment, to intellectual or moral improvement, 
to public or domestic cares, to present or future happiness, and 
are alternately soothed by hope, dignified by virtue, or conse^ 
crated by devotion. 

If it be objected, that the duty recommended is impossible 
to be performed ; that evil thoughts will intrude into the heart 
of man, though every pass be guarded with our utmost vigi* 
lance; it may be observed, in return,' that there is no duty of 
life, which is not impossible, in the same sense, and perhaps to 
the same degree. The most cautious conduct will not always 
jMCure us from the surprise of passion or the allurements of 
pleasure; but who will assert that the obligations to virtue 
must therefore cease, because we cannot always strictly fulfil 
them 7 In the case ^fore us, as in all others, our success may 
be incomplete, and our progress "at the same time very im- 
portant. A moderate share of attention will exclude many 
presumptuous thoughts, and chase away many seducing images; 
and even those which force themselves on us, will usually, if 
not entertained with indiscreet familiarity, be transient and 
harmless guests : it is the warmth of indulgence, which calls 
forth the powers of our bosom enemy ; and the fatal security of 
unsuspecting folly, whidi enables him to wound our peace. 
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Perhaps it may be pleaded, tiiat the nnmherlea lettrietioos 
which oontrohand regulate oar rnvtoal interooafse with each 
other, however Becetsary, are still a bnrdeii ; aad that to iMaf- 
pose, in addition to all these, a perpetual restraint on the free 
oonmerce of the mind, is to reduce the Gondition of human 
life to an anxious state of laborious and unceanng servitude. 

Now, even supposing this representation of our misery to be 
just, I fear we cannot extract from it any consoling inferenoe* 
The law may be serere, but it is still the undoubted measure of 
our duty; and the same argument, which displays the inifuisi* 
tive rigor of an absolute and irresistible governor, is but to the 
subject an alarming proof that obedience is indispensable. 

But the whole matter of the plea rests on a false foundatioiu 
The indolent may dread the impossibility, and the libertine may 
deride the timorous scruples of exact obedience. We know 
that the performance of a real obligation may be difficult, but 
cannot be disgraceful ; and even with respect to its difficult, 
the toils of duty, however exaggerated, cannot be at all cooi^ 
imred with the voluntary hardships, which the weakness of su- 
perstition has often submitted to, and the unwearied spirit of 
enthusiasm has often surmounted. Nor has it ever been sbown> 
that they have consulted either the ease or the happiness of 
life, who have rashly exchanged the stem discipline of virtue 
for the wild license of vice : for that freedom, which consists in 
the violation of the laws, whether of God or man, is always 
ruinous in proportion to its extent ; while moral restraints, on 
the contrary, are painful only as they are partial. The pas»- 
sion which is often indulged will indeed often rebel, but that 
which is steadily resisted will inevitably be subdued. 

The first difficulties in religion, and they are the usual causes 
of all the rest, arise not so much from our inability to perform 
Its higher duties, as our propensity to slight its less important 
directions ; not so much from the strong temptations to great 
crimes, as the fBtncied indifference of small irregularities : and 
it is the peculiar praise of the Christian Lawgiver, and in a prac- 
tical view one great advantage of his system, that he haa 
adapted his precepts to this circumstance ia our nature ; tlurt 
he 'has provided not only against the excessive prevdence^ 
▼ice, but its very first appearance and appro^; aad has U^ 
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bond to ittcnlcate, not a«y single affected effort of auslefe or 
(Mtentatious yirtae^ but the geiiOTal habits of onifonii and nnam- 
bitious worth. 

Among the many precepts of revelation , which are directed 
to facilitate our moral attainments, that, which perhaps contri- 
butes te this purpose the most powerfully, is the precept imme- 
diately under our consideration. The prudent goTernment of 
our thoughts, it is certain, will greatiy influence the whole of 
our future conduct ; nor does it appear, that even the present 
discharge of it h attended with any difficulty, from which*we 
need to shrink ; or any peculiar hardship, of which we can rea^ 
Bonably complain. From this instance of obedience we can 
have no fears that life will lose its cheerfulness, or that morel 
beanty will put on a sullen and forbidding aspect ; for pleasure 
itself is here decidedly on the part of duty, and our enjoymenta 
are multiplied as our virtues are refined* The most exquisite 
luxury of the imagination is consistent with the purity of inno- 
oence ; nor is it easy to conceive, what strange delight can be 
conveyed to an ingenuous temper, by reflections which excite 
the blush of shame, or open the wounds of remorse. As for 
those men, who have destroyed the one, and banished the odier 
of these useful, though it must be acknowleged painful and hu- 
miliating sentiments, they are advanced to an eminence in vice^ 
far beyond the limits of our present subject ; yet even they will 
not pretend to have discovered any secret satisfaction, on which 
the wearied mind can repose with more complacency, or the 
gladdened spirit can exult with greater triumph, than that ap- 
plauding consciousness which good men feel on the successful 
repulse of a rising passion, the faithful discharge of an import- 
ant duty, or even the reluctant sacrifice of a beloved plea* 
sure. 

But, were the difficulties attending the moral government of 
the heart more numerous and more formidable than even our 
weakness is inclined to fancy them ; it is still our reasonaUe 
duty, and we want not motives to encourage our obedience. 

For it will facilitate our progress in the active parts of our 
Christian duty ; it will arm our resolutions with that manly 
and collected firmness, which is of equal efficacy to avoid the 
danger of surprise, and to renst the force of temptation ; jtnd it 
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will enable our matarer virtaes to reach a degree of emineDoeit 
which they otherwise cannot approach; and of reward , whidi 
they cannot otherwise attain. 

That obedience in ibis article ha& a tendency to promote 
i>ur obedience in every other, is sufficiently obvious from the 
nature of the thing, and has been already the subject of some 
o( the preceding observations. 

; HThat it increases the measure of excellence, which is attain*- 
fihie by human industry, is in some sense included in the former 
{Position ; but there is also another, sense, in which it is equally 
irue and equally important. 

The particular sphere of life in which we are engaged, affords 
JUS occasions and inducements to the discharge only of its pecu» 
liar obligations ; there will always therefore be many duties 
.which we have not opportunity to practise, and many which 
;We have not power to perform : but whatever narrow limits may 
iiircumscribe our actions, the virtues of the heart are dependent 
only on its own operations ; and may therefore, with different 
degrees- of success indeed, pervade the whole circuit of morak. 
The heart, which is carefully regulated, will be as sensible. to 
the obligations of duty, where the exercise of it is denied, as it 
will be ready to obey them, whenever the act of obedience is 
demanded. 

By these means we are not only gradually prepared for the 
future discharge of duty, but do actually acquire the excellence 
at which we aim : for even where the opportunities to virtuous 
activity are most sparingly ministered, yet if the disposition to 
goodness be equally cultivated, the perfection required by reli- 
gion is equally attained ; and thus will our conduct, in every 
situation of life, retain tlie merit of obedience, though it may no 
longer possess the force of an example : its influence on society 
piay indeed be thwarted by a thousand accidents ; but its effect 
pn oar own minds and our own happiness is dependent only on 
purselves. 

Here there is an object worthy our ambition ; and unless 
this object be at least in some measure accomplished, the vir« 
tttous efforts of the best dispositions will be often desultory and 
precarious, called forth only by chance, and directed by the 
feelings of the moment rather thap by the sober dictates of 
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reason. ' A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.'* 
Where the principles of faith (and it holds as strongly in mo- 
rals) are unsettled and wavering, (for that is here the sense of 
the word 'double-minded/) the conduct of man will naturally 
partake of the instability of its foundation ; and he who directs 
his steps by no uniform rule, can certainly pursue no steady and 
consistent course, but will be * like a wave of the sea, driven 
with the wind and tossed. 'f 

Nor is this representation of mental virtue ,to be considered 
only as a mere speculative refinement : the obligation pointed 
out to our observance is clear and strong, and the improvement 
suggested to our hopes real and important. "We may appeal 
to the voice of the gospel itself, which, while it requires the 
liberality of our hands, under the limitations of possibility and 
prudence, demands that the benevolent affections of our minds 
be extended universally to all, however remote from the reach 
of our activity; not surely for the benefit of those, whom our 
love will not gratify, and our hatred cannot torment; whom our 
praises will not flatter, and our power cannot oppress ; but for 
ouriDwn sakes, undoubtedly, this was written; that the general 
principle of humanity and kindness might be so deeply and ha- 
bitually impressed on our minds, that no prejudice should 
darken, and no selfishness absorb, that sacred ray of social love, 
which gQds the scene of man, and points out his kindred with 
the skies. 

The great and proper province of external action, is to ap- 
prove the strength and rectitude of our inward principles to our 
own judgment, and to realise and exemplify our virtues for the 
esteem and imitation of others. This is indeed the only me- 
dium, however dark and doubtful, through which the qualities 
of the mind are subject to our inspection; and, though it will 
not always discover to us the hypocrisy of other men, it ne?er 
fails (which is to us of more importance) to detect the deceits of 
our own hearts. If our virtue be nothing more than a lifeless 
and barren sentiment, if it bring not forth in their season the 
several fruits of good works, the conclusion cannot be avoided ; 
our heart is unsound, and our principles insincere. 

* James i. 8. f lb. v. 6. 

PAW. H 
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This then is the test by which we ought to examine ourseWes* 
and by which alone our characters are, or can be fixed, in the 
judgment of mankind ; a tribunal, which may be often deceived, 
but which no man of sense erer despised. 

But there is another tribunal, at which we must all one day 
stand, the decisions of which are followed by more awful con- 
sequences, and directed by severer maxims : ' God seeth not as 
roan seeth ; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.'* He collects not our princi- 
ples by slow and doubtful inference from our mixed actions, 
but is a discerner of the'thoughts and intents of the heart; and 
values our most splendid performances, only as they are de- 
rived from the genuine motives or habits of duty. * All things 
are naked and opened unto 'the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do :' in his sight * the form of godliness ' cannot con- 
ceal the absence of its inward power ; and the disposition to 
goodness, however unexercised, is not undistinguished. He 
sees and approves the resignation, which is yet untried by suf- 
ferings, and the spirit of generosity, which droops in the shade 
of poverty : and as the specious actions, which are performed 
from ostentatious and worldly motives, will hereafter be di- 
vested of their false lustre, and meet with their due recompense; 
so the milder virtues, which have increased the happiness of 
men without courting their applause, and even the most hidden 
excellences of the heart, which want of opportunity or power 
have doomed to unwilling inactivity, shall then be displayed, 
accepted, and rewarded, in the sight of men and angels: and 
while they ' who have prophesied in the name of Christ, and in 
his nam^ done many wonderful works,' t shall find that their 
forward zeal for the public honor of religion will not atone for 
their contempt of its private duties; they, on the contrary, 
whose obscure virtues have never dazzled the eyes of men, 
shall by no means lose their reward ; ' for their Father, which 
seeth in secret, himself shall reward them openly. '| 

• 1 Sam. xvi. 7. f Matth. vii. 32. J lb. vi. 4. 
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MATTHEW, CHAP. XXIII. — VERSE 23. 

It was a point much labored among the ancient Jews, to 
establish the distinction between the weighty and lighter duties, 
and to settle which was the great commandment of the law : 
this enlarged on. In opposition to these absurd opinions, 
founded on prejudice and passion, our Saviour tells them, that 
the great precepts of revealed religion are the precepts of 
nature, — the love of God, and the love of man ; that positive 
institutions must not be wantonly neglected, but that moral and 
religious duties are invariably and indispensably necessary. 

If we considered the conduct only of Christians, we should 
not think that their sentiments on this subject were, in general ,, 
much more reasonable than those of the Jews : this enlarged on. 
It is not meant, that the greater vices are ever seriously de- 
fended, though even this disgraceful part has been acted ; for 
it is of small moment what our opinions may be, while they fail 
to direct our conduct : this topic enlarged on. 

Instead of attempting to trace out the nice line which sepa- 
rates faults from vices, &c* it is the business of this discourse 
to show the importance of unremitted attention to the least 
duties. Three points to be considered in treating this subject. 

I. That the limits of these lighter offences are vague and in« 
determkiate. 

Even the boundaries of virtue and vice are not always dis- 
tinctly marked^ so that we can tell where generosity ^expands 
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iuto prodigality, or frugality degenerates into avarice : the same 
difficulty also holds in comparing the different degrees of the 
same vice: this enlarged on. 

The vices increase, by slow and tmpercepUble gradations, 
from little faults to dreadful crimes. Where then shall we 
place the line of separation ? Most men would place it just 
beyond the point which they themselves have reached: the 
imaginary limit flies before them, and they go on with heedless 
steps, &c. Other difficulties in this case arise from the very 
nature of man : we are all partial to our own defects, &c. 
Also to the oAistakes insinuated by self-deceit must be added 
the more numerous and fatal errors obtruded by public opinion : 
man is the slave of habit ; and what he sees constantly, he 
sees without concern : this topic dilated on and illustrated. 
Since then the limits of these lighter offenoes are so uncertain, 
so subject to the caprice of private affection and public opinion, 
the only alternative left is to dismiss the wiiole train, and to 
resolve on an unreserved obedience ; to which conduct there b 
farther inducement, if we consider, 

II. That the commission even of light offences is in itself 
dangerous, as exposing us to punishment. 
' Does the law, which declares them crimes, also declare them 
to be such crimes as will be punished? From revelation, 
which is our rule of conduct, we learn, that on certain con- 
ditions the greatest crimes will be forgiven ; and without the 
performance of those conditions, on what authority can we say 
that the least will be wholly unpunished ? The general asser- 
tion, that every vice requires repentance, must be understood 
with some reserve : this shown from the nature of man : hut 
that, with such restriction, every deviation from moral rectitude 
will come under the notice and censure of the great Governor 
of the world, is not only clear from the general holiness of 
Christ's precepts, which require us to endeavor at kasi * to be 
blameless and perfect in every good word and work ;' but alse 
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from the express deelaratioa of their Author, who has said, that 
* for every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give.aiL 
accoant thereof in the day of jndgment :' this topic enlarged 
OB. Hence we see that the least duties are seriously enjoined, 
and actions indifferent in themselves forbidden ; and the con- 
stant neglect of these injunctions may surely produce a great 
accumulation of guilt» 

III. The commissio of lighter offences is dangerous also, as 
it peculiarly exposes us to the allurements of greater vices. 

The mind of man, from nature and education, is so com- 
monly averse from vice, that it must have suffered many tempt- 
ations and struggles, before it can consider the deeper crimes 
without horror : t>ut when one vice has entered, another solicits 
admission, usually with the same success; and thus a door is 
opened for the greatest enormities. There is no principle of 
human action more powerful than custom : this fully enlarged 
on. 

Our first excesses are commonly either weakly excused as 
small, or presumptuously defended as innocent : in both cases 
our subsequent conduct is involved in peculiar difficulties ; for 
if, on any principles, one vice be concluded harmless, the next 
IB degree cannot be thought very noxious ; and hence the effects 
of perverted reason will soon appear. If, on the other hand , 
we voluntarily yield to the temptation of any known sin, we 
surrender the arms which would best defend us in our future 
conflicts ; our hopes are no longer animated with the same im- 
portant object ; our object now is not to preserve our innocence, 
but only to limit our guilt, &c. 

The vices also are not only each of them capable of degrees, 
but many of them are so allied and riveted to each other, that 
if any one be incautiously admitted or unsuccessfully resisted, 
it will seldom fail to introduce a train more wicked and dan- 
gerous than itself: this illustrated. Hence the fruitless attempt 
to regulate our conduct by two principles ; to divide our affec- 
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tions between God aod mammon. A glaring absordity pointed 
oat in this partial obedience. 

Attention to small matteis » one of the most indisputable 
signs of improvement in virtue : it is indeed the last labor that 
completes the trials of the returning sinner : happy is the man 
who thus finishes the toils of duty ; but far happier he, who 
thus begins them : this topic enlarged on. Conclusion. 
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DISCOURSE XIL 



ON THE COMMISSION OF SMALL FAULTS. 



MATTHfcW, CHAP. XXIII.— VERSE 23. 

These things ought ye to hare done, and not to leave the other un- 
done. 

It was a point much labored ivith the ancient Jews, to esta- 
blish the distinction between the weighty and the lighter duties 
of life, and settle which was the great commandment of the 
law; and many of them thought it honorable to their reli- 
gion » as well as favorable to their own practice, to confer that 
distinguishing pre-eminence on one or other of the peculiar 
institutions of the Mosaic covenant ; some of them giving the 
preference to sacrifice, and others to circumcision ; some to 
the punctual observance of the sabbath, and others to the scru- 
pulous payment of the tithes allotted for the support of the 
temple and public worship of God. In opposition to these ab- 
surd opinions, which were founded on prejudice and passion, 
and could be maintained on no better principles, our Saviour 
informs them, that the great precepts of revealed religion are 
the precepts of nature, — the love of God and the love of man ; 
that positive institutions must not be wantonly neglected, but 
that moral and religious duties are always invariably and in- 
dispensably necessary. ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart; and thy neighbor as thyself: there is 
none other commandment greater than these.'* ' These things 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.' 

* Mark xii. 30, 31. 
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We hare seeo the absurdities of the Jews ; and if we consi- 
dered the coodact only of Christians, we should not be led to 
conceive that their sentiments on this subject were in general 
much more reasonable : the natural conclusion, I fear, might 
rather be, that the carnal inventions of the Jews had been im- 
proved and perfected by the refinements of their more enlight^ 
ened successors ; that not only the tithe of mint, anice, and 
cummin, but many eren of the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith, were reckoned among the lighter 
obligations of life, which are yiolated without danger, and ob- 
served without praise. 

It is not meant, nor indeed is it necessary to assert, that the 
greater vices are ever seriously defended ; though there have 
not been wanting instances even of that last disgraceful eff<»t 
of unblushing profligacy : for it is of small moment what 
our opinions may be, while they fail in directing our conduct : 
they fail indeed in some measure with respect to the most 
essential duties ; but in the less important offices of life they 
are often totally inefiectual ; they are there not only contra- 
dicted in practice, but contradicted without reluctance and 
Without r^;ret. Such are the offences, which, under the title 
of the failings and follies of human nature, plead for the for- 
giveness of God ; and under the sanction of custom and ftishion, 
command the compliance of man. Such are the sins which 
most constantly heaet us, and most easily foil our vigilance : 
and even when we are warned and convinced of the dangers to 
be dreaded from the greater yices, when we see the terrors of 
the Lord set in array against them, when fear and prudence 
persuade and compel our flight; — we still weakly linger on the 
borders of sin, we still fix our eyes on some prohibited retreat, 
some favorite indulgence, and cry out, in the language of the 
patriarch, * O let me escape thither : is it not a little one ?'* 

Instead of attempting to trace out the nice line which sepa- 
rates faults from vices, or to discriminate those offences which 
are at least comparatively small, from those which the world 
usually holds, or wishes such ; it shall be the business of the 
present discourse to show the importance of unremitted atten* 

• Gen. xix. 20. 
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tion to the least duties; and it must be remembered , that the 
same argamen^, which recommeDd these, will enforce the higher 
obligations of life with superior weight. 

In treating this subject the following points are to be con- 
sidered : 

I. That the limits of these lighter offences are vague and in- 
determinate. 

II. That the commission of ihem is dangerous in itself, as 
exposing us to punishment. 

III. Thflit it is dangerous also, as it peculiarly exposes us to 
the allurements of greater yices. 

I. The limits of these offences are very indeterminate. 

Eyen the boundaries of yice and 'virtue are not always so' 
tiistinctly marked, that we can clearly and infallibly pronounce^ 
in what particular circumstances an action ceases to be lauda- 
ble ; where for instance generosity expands into profusion, or 
frugality is contracted into ayarice. The same sort of diffi- 
culty will be found in comparing the different degrees of the 
same vice : and it is a difficulty, which, if it be not more for- 
midable than the former, is certainly much more frequent ; for 
all vices are capable of degrees, but all vices have not their 
kindred virtues. In this case also, errors are not only more pro- 
bable, but more dangerous : by imprudently venturing to the 
extremity of virtue, we may indeed touch on the borders of 
vice ; but, if we once carelessly wander withiA her territories, 
we know not how far we may be seduced, what pleasures may 
invite our stay, and what obstacles may impede our retreat. 

The vices increase by slow and imperceptible gradations 
from the little wrongness, at which the mind is dissatisfied, to 
thb murder, at which it shudders. Where then shall we place 
the line of separation ? Most men perhaps will be inclined to 
place it a little beyond the point they have already reached, 
the sin they have already committed: the imaginary limit 
flees at their approach ; they go on with heedless steps ; till 
at last they arrive at an eminence in vice, where, if they see 
the danger of proceeding, they see too the difficulty of re** 
turning. 

Farther, in fixing the limit between small and greater of-* 
Itooes, beside the difficulties which rise from the nature of 'the 
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subject itself^ there are others also which spring from the na- 
ture of man. We are all of us partial to our own defects ; and 
many will treat the merest foibles of others with a haishnesa 
and asperity, which scarcely any crimes should prOToke ; while 
their own vicious excesses are viewed with a favor and indnl- 
gence, which the most pardonable failings cannot either de- 
serve or excuse. Under the bias of these selfish propensities, 
it is absolutely impossible that any man should constantly see 
and acknowlege the subtile distinctions, which even the clear 
eye of unprejudiced reason cannot always easily or certaiBly 
discover. 

Nor is this all : to the mistakes insinuated by self-deceit, 
must be added the more numerous and more fatal errors ob- 
truded by public opinion. Man is the slave of habit ; what be 
sees constantly, he sees without concern ; and the vices, which 
in one age excite hb abhorrence, are in another committed 
without reluctance or remorse, not because they are less hei- 
nous, but merely because they are more frequent. The nations 
of the world seem to have supposed, that the divine laws re- 
semble their own, where universal neglect amounts to a formal 
repeal. It would be painful to enumerate the many gross in- 
stances, in which the opinion of mankind, as well as their prac- 
tice, has been unaccountably perverted. Even in the most 
moral writers of Greece and Rome^ some of the most detestable 
crimes are placed in a light, which shows not the smallest sense 
of their guilt : but what need is there of recurring to ancient or 
distant nations, when even in our own age and country, di- 
rected as we are by the united light of human learning and di- 
vine revelation, we can behold, with unmoved indifference, the 
public conduct of men governed almost universally by no better 
motive than the narrow views of sordid interest, and directed 
to no higher object than the support of a friend, or the success 
of a party : and in private life, the opportunities to every excel- 
lence lost in dissipation, in the thoughtless pursuit of frivolous 
or forbidden pleasure ; time, fortune, every blessing, and every 
virtue, destroyed in gaming ; and even life itself sacrificed at 
the shrine of that relentless idol, which modem folly has set op 
and worships, — ^false honor ? 

We trust the day will yet conei when these representataons 
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of Christian manners will cease almost to be belieyed : in the 
mean time, if we wish, I do not say to destroy, but to resist 
the tyranny of fashion, we must guard with unwearied atten- 
tion against the gradual encroachments of the smaller vices ; 
for while we can reconcile ourselves to those sins which we call 
trivial, we shall not preserve any lasting aversion to those 
which are called so by others. 

Since then the limits of these lighter offences are so uncer- 
tain in themselves, and so capricionsly altered by private af- 
fection or public opinion, the only prudent as well as virtuous 
alternative left, is, to dismiss the whole train, and resolve on 
universal and unreserved obedience. 

To this conduct we shall see £Eirther inducements, if we con- 
sider, 

II. That the commission even of light offences is in itself 
dangerous, as exposing us to punishment. 

That every indulgence of the least vicious inclination, and 
every neglect of the smallest duty, when not incompatible with 
some more essential obligation, is in itself, if not deeply, yet 
really and truly criminal, cannot be denied in words, however 
it may be disregarded in practice. The only question which 
merits our attention is this ; whether the law, which declares 
them crimes, has also declared them such crimes as will be 
punished. Now, from revelation, which is our rule of conduct, 
we learn that, on the due performance of certain conditions, 
the greatest crimes will be forgiven ; and, without the perform- 
ance of those conditions, I know not on what authority we can 
pronounce, that the least will be wholly unpunished. 

The general assertion, that every vice requires our repent- 
ance, must indeed be understood with some reserve ; for such is 
the nature of man, that he is perpetually guilty of errors, which 
he perhaps neither at the time perceives, nor afterwards re- 
collects ; and in this case he cannot so properly be answerable 
for the crimes themselves, as for the habit of inattention which 
produced them. 

Now that, with this restriction, every deviation from moral 
rectitude will come under the notice and censure of the great 
Governor of the world, is not only clear from the general holi- 
ness of the Christian precepts, which require us to endeavor at 
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leait ' to be Uameless and perfect in every good word and work ;' 
but also from the express decision of the Author of our religion, 
who has determinedy that the commandoientSy which forbid 
murder, adultery, and perjury, forbid also all causeless anger, 
all irregular desire, and all unnecessary oaths;* who has de- 
clared, that 'for every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give an account thereof in the day of judgment ;'t and 
who, by the mouth of bis apostle, has taught us, that Christian 
virtue is inconsistent, not only with disobedience to the dictates 
of a decided conscience, but even with inattention to the scru- 
ples of a doubting mind ; ' for whatsoever is not of faith is sin ;'; 
and that Christian charity is wounded, not only when our ex- 
ample emboldens real vice, but even when it encourages thoee 
sets of indifference, which the weak, the ignorant, or the tender 
mind may fancy to be criminal ; for * when ye so sin against 
the brethren, and wound their weak consciences, ye sin against 
Christ/ § 

Hence therefore we see, that the least duties are seriously 
enjoined, and that actions, in themselves the most indifferent, 
are very solemnly forbidden : surely then we have sufficient 
reason to apprehend, that however trifling a fault may in itself 
appear, yet if it be committed frequently, or perhaps con- 
stantly ; if it be guarded against by no care, if it be atoned for 
by no remorse ; — such an accumulation of aggravating circum- 
stances cannot but very largely contribute to fill up the mea- 
sure of our guilt. 

III. The commission of lighter offences is dangerous also, 
as it peculiarly exposes us to the allurements of greater vices. 

The mind of man, from the constitution of nature, and the 
effects of education, is commonly so averse from vice, that it 
must have suffered many outward temptations and many in- 
ward stru^les, before it can be brought to consider the deeper 
crimes without horror. By degrees only we become reconciled to 
the smallest deviations from duty : but when one vice has entered* 
our heart, another solicits admission with the same importunity, 
and usually with the same success ; till at length a wide door is 
opened for the greatest enormities; and die attention, which 

• Mattfa. V. 22. 28. 34. f Msttb. xii. SO. 

t Rom. xtv. 29. S 1 Cor. viil. 12. 
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we purposed to rsflerre for important occasions, is at last paid 
to none* 

There is no principle of human action more powerful &an 
custom. In common life, its force is universally acknowleged : 
there is no habit so foolish, to which we may not be enslaved ; 
no singularity so disgusting* to which we may not become re^ 
oonciled : we imitate the faults, which we only mean to ex- 
pose ; and the peculiar manners, which aie thoughtlessly ad- 
opted in trifling instances, will obstinately adhere to us on the 
most serious occasions, and in the most important transactions. 
So also in our moral conduct, the habit of yielding to the soli- 
citations of pleasure or passion, though acquired in smaller 
matters, will certainly extend its power, and in various degrees 
affect almost every action of our lives ; till what in youth was 
inattention, in age becomes indifference ; and what was once 
only a negligence of minuter articles, improves by repeated in- 
dulgence into a general disregard of every moral and religious 
duty. 

Our first excesses are commonly either weakly excused as 
small, or presumptuously defended as innocent: in both cases, 
our subsequent conduct is involved in peculiar difficulties : for 
if, on any principles of argument, one vice be concluded harm- 
less, the next in degree to it cannot be thought very noxious : 
anf when once, by imprudent concessions, our reason is made 
the patron of sin, it is impossible to foresee how far we may be 
depraved ; for of all the enemies of virtue, the most successful 
and the most perBevering is perverted reason. 

If, on the other hand, we voluntarily yield to the tempta^ 
tions of any known sin, we surrender the arms which would 
best defend us in our future conflicts ; we give up all the ad- 
vantages of success ; our resolution is no longer nerved with the 
strength and spirit of victory ; our hopes are no longer animated 
with the same important object. 

For the object is now, not to preserve our innocence, but 
only to limit and restrain our guilt ; and they, who have know- 
ingly and designedly deserted the nobler cause, will not be very 
active or sealous in defence of the meaner. 

The vices also are not only each of them capable of degrees, 
but many of them naturally allied and united to each other ; 
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tod if any one be incautioiisly ftdiDitted» pi mMoc uMrfu Hy re- 
sisted, seldom will it fail to introduce a train of others inore 
wicked and more dangerous than itself* Thus gaming is alter- 
nately productive of the wildest profusion and the meanest dis- 
honesty ; intemperance is the fruitful parent of a crowd of 
crimes ; and the mixing in unguarded society with the profeoe 
and the profligate, which may sometimes be the effect of mere 
imprudence only, is it not the constant and common source of 
every vice that can pollute our nature ? 

Hence it appears, that even the least guilt cannot be ad- 
mitted into the heart, without endangering its greatest and best 
qualities ; and the man who voluntarily offends in small points, 
if he with difficulty preserve any regard to duty, will but be 
engaged in a fruitless attempt to regulate his conduct by two 
opposite principles, and divide his affections between God and 
mammon. 

But in this partial obedience there is one glaring absurdity, 
which both the wicked and the good will equally see and ac- 
knowlege ; for^ while he incurs the guilt of sin, and submits to 
the restraints of religion, he foregoes the pleasures of the one, 
and forfeits the rewards of the other. 

It has been very justly observed, that an attention to small 
matters is one of the most indisputable signs of improvement in 
Tirtue. It is indeed the last labor which completes the trials 
of the returning sinner ; and how many severe struggles mast 
have been endured, before he could break the chains of habit, 
and silence the clamors of indulged passions I Happy is the 
man, who thus finishes the toils of duty ; but happier, far hap- 
pier he, who thus begins them I Though he may not reach that 
high degree of perfection to which he aspires, he b howcTer 
always secure from the attacks of gross and grovel ling vices: 
for virtue must be weakened by many failings, before it can be 
subdued by such disgraceful enemies. Attention indeed is ne- 
cessary to him as well as to others ; and he wisely prefers the 
cheerful vigilance of early innocence to the sorrowful and 
anxious watchings of late repentance. He knows that the life 
of a Christian is a state of warfare ; the combat may be delayed, 
but not avoided ; he therefore exerts his strength, while unim- 
pairedy while success is yet easy, and its triumphs complete. 
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These are advantages, we mast all of us remember, which, if 
once lost, can be no longer regained. When the power of vi- 
cious habits is confirmed, it can only be reduced by a long 
series of painful conflicts: in this situation, a single victory is 
attended with scarcely any perceptible effect, but a single de- 
feat will too often decide our fate ; for, on the slightest failure, 
while fear dissuades, and passion betrays, our hopes and resolu- 
tions die within us, the smallest difficulty forms an insuperable 
obstacle, and every object, which is not immediately within 
our reach, b hastily relinquished, as beneath our ambition, or 
beyond our attainment. 

If therefore we wish to discharge the higher offices of life 
with consistence and firmness ; to do those things, which cer- 
tainly and confessedly ' ought to be done ;' there is no duty, 
how unimportant soever, which can be safely disregarded ; and 
there is nothing connected with virtue, how slightly soever, but 
prudence as well as religion will direct us * not to leave it un- 
done/ 
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ROMANS, CHAP. XII.— VERSE 2. 

Preliminary obsenrations on hypocrisy : in religkm it maj 
show itself by pretending, either to more rirtue than a man 
really possesses, or to more yice than he is willing to commit : 
the former is usually called hypocrisy, and the latter imperfectly 
designated by the gentler appellation of false shame : this 
affectation of vice shown to be often entitled to a full share of 
the severest reproach which the worst and most contemptible 
species of hypocrisy can deserve; to spring from the same 
source, to betray equal or greater meanness, and to produce 
effects of equal or greater malignity by means of example. 

These different sorts of hypocrisy, though they will appear 
indiscriminately in men of all ages and dispositions, have yet 
each its favorite character, which it loves to iufiuence : thus 
the ooe is more generally found in the youog, and the other in 
the aged : this fully shown. It is intended to consider dis- 
tinctly the different degrees, motives, and consequences of that 
hypocrisy, which is employed in conforming ourselves to this 
world, in assuming the qualities of vice, or concealing those 
of virtue. 

Suppose a man convinced, that not only his own personal 
safety, but the preservation of human society, and the happi- 
ness of every individual in it, depended on the virtue of his 
fellow-creatures, over which he was stationed by the Author of 
nature to watch ; if such a one were only silent in the cause 
of goodness, and heard the doctrines of morality and religion 
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tradaced without an effort to defend them, it would surely be 
thoug;ht in him a strange desertion of duty, &c. : yet this con-^ 
duct is one of the most common of human failures. 

What then shall we say of him who listens to the voice of 
the charmer with indulgence and pleasure? who pays the 
tribute of applause to impertinent wit and profane ridicule? 

Some in truth so prostitute their understanding, that &ey do 
not scruple to speak lightly, where they by no means think 
lightly; where the importance of the subject is acknowleged; 
and the moral consequences of raillery too plain to be mistaken, 
and too dreadful to be disregarded. 

Nor do the triumphs of hypocrisy end here : for there are 
men" who perversely aspire to the credit of vices, in the guilt 
of which they wish not to partake ; who raise suspicion, while 
they secretly rejoice in its Msehood, &c. : the complicated 
weakness, guilt, and hazard of this disingenuous behavior will 
appear, if we duly consider its motives and tendencies. 

The temptations to this unworthy conduct are many and 
various ; they meet us in different periods of life, and act with 
different degrees of strength : this dilated on. The fear of 
disobliging men, if unmixed with interested or other views; 
will usually end in mere neutrality : so the fear of singularity 
affects us only in certain circumstances; unpopular virtues 
most be avoided or disguised, and fashionable vices indulged, 
or at least affected. The effects of false shame are similar, but 
more general : this topic dilated on. 

Among all these discouragements to virtue, there is no one 
which acts in its own sphere more forcibly than the dread of 
singularity : this topic enlarged on. Another motive, which 
often induces men to put on the disguise of vice, is false shame; 
it being a matter of just complaint, that there are few things 
of which we seem to be more ashamed of than of our religion t 
this enlarged on. Another motive, and the last now to be 
mentioned, is vanity ; the progress of which is so rapid, as 
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scarcely to leave aay diaceniible inienral betweea the affectt* 
tioo of vice and its reality : this alao eola^ed on. 

Consideration of the consequences of thns asanoiing the cht- 
nutter and appearance of vice. Its effects on ourselves hafe 
been in some measure anticipated : it may however be ob- 
served, that the passions, thus indulged, will continue, and in* 
crease their importunity, &c, ; that when we have once rab- 
mitled to a mean disguise, we have already lost that dignity of 
spirit, and delicacy of sentiment, which are the support of inao- 



But however its effects may be thought of on ourselves, ob 
the conduct of others they will be equally fatal and unavoid- 
able. Where the deception succeeds, it has all the effects of 
positive guilt, &c. : but if what was at first an a|>pearance only, 
grows and ripens, as is most probable, into real and habituil 
guilt, we shall reap only the bitter fruits of shame and self- 
dislike : yet not even the total failure of our hopes can correct 
the evil of our example : this fully shown. Hence it may ap- 
pear, that the practice condemned is in every instance a depart* 
ure from the line of duty ; that the farther it is continued, the 
more widely it deviates, until at last it is remote indeed ttm 
the right path. 

As to the advantages of vice, which are thus secured, they 
are certainly very different in different circumstances, thoogk 
probably not very considerable in any : but be they what they 
may, they are all far overbalanced by the single conscious- 
ness of having discharged the duties of life with sincerity and 
dignity. 

Even if we suppose them gpreat as man can conceive, and 
lasting as the world can make them, what comparison will 
thoy bear with our immortal interests 7 intimate connexion of 
these with our resolutions on the subject under discussion, shown 
from Scripture. Concluding exhortations. 
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DISCOURSE XIII. 

THE DANGER OF ASSUMING THE APPEAR 

ANCE OF VICE. 



ROMANS, CHAP. XII.— FER8S'2. 

Be not oonfonned to this world. 

Hypocrisy is the acting of a part, the assuming of a ficti- 
tious character. Its effects are discernible in every period of 
our existence, and in every part of our conduct ; in the com- 
mon and indifferent, as well as in the moral and more import- 
ant transactions of life. In religion, it may show itself in the 
pretending, either to more virtue than a man really possesses, or 
to more vice than he is willing to commit. The former mode of 
action is usually distinguished by the term hypocrisy, while the 
latter is in common language imperfectly described by the gen- 
tler appellation of false shame : — I say imperfectly described ; 
because it does not always, or perhaps even generally arise 
from misplaced modesty; from that excessive softness of tem- 
per, which we may lament and reprove, but cannot very rigidly 
condemn : on the contrary, the affectation of vice will appear, 
both from its origin and effects, to be often entitled to a full 
share of the severest reproach which the worst and most con- 
temptible species of hypocrisy can deserve. It springs from 
the same source; a desire to unite those inconsistent pleasures 
and advantages, which no uniform conduct can reconcile : it 
betrays an equal or greater meanness of spirit, for shame is by 
no means the natural attendant of virtue ; and it produces 
effects of at least equal malignity, by drawing the example of 
numbers into the service and support of sin. With respect to 
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the persons themselTes who are thus guilty, if it be the !< 
odious, it is also perhaps the more dangerous extreme. Imita- 
tion often becomes the very thing, which it was originally meant 
to feign. The pretender to virtue, from the native beauty of 
the object, to which, with whatever view, he must constantly 
attend, or from the conversation and example of those, with 
whom he must frequently mix, has some chance of loving and 
acquiring the character which he endeavors only to assume ; 
while the rash pretender to vice will hardly avoid involving 
himself in crimes, which reason bids him abhor, and which 
all the force of passion has not prevailed on him to commit. 

These different sorts of hypocrisy, though they will appear 
indiscriminately in men of all ages, dispositions, and d'lstinc- 
tions, have yet each of them its favorite character, which it 
peculiarly loves to influence. Thus the one is more generally 
found in the young, and the other in the aged ; because in 
youth, the rigid virtues are not unfrequently, to the eye of a 
perverted world, even more disgraceful than its natural vices ; 
while the acquired appetites of age often cannot be completely 
gratified without the appearance of virtue. It is to be observed 
likewise, that the successful imitation of virtue demands the 
constant exertions of a cautious, experienced, and designing 
mind ; but the affectation of vice b an obvious, artless thing, 
requiring no other quality than irresolution and rashness, and 
therefore suited equally to the timid temper, which distrusts its 
firmest convictions, when opposed ky reproach and ridicule ; or 
to the bold, unthinking spirit, which, from confidence in its 
strength or blindness to its danger, does not uuiformly follow 
the guidance of reason, nor willingly submit to the restraints of 
prudence. 

In the following observations it is intended to consider dis- 
tinctly the different degrees, motives, and consequences of that 
hypocrisy, which is employed in conforming ourselves to this 
world, in assuming the qualities of vice, or concealing those of 
virtue. 

Suppose a man convinced that his personal safety depended 
on the virtue of his fellow-creatures, it would certainly be his 
interest, if it were not also his duty, to avoid every thing, which 
has the remotest tendency to loosen the ties of morality, or 
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leuen die actual iaflaence of religion : but when he is farther 
-persuaded, that not only his own security, but the preservation 
-of human society » and the present and future happiness of every 
individual in that society, are in various ways dependent on 
-the same principle ; that he is himself stationed by the Author 
of nature, to watch over the interests of virtue, to cultivate its 
graces in his own breast, and recommend it to the pursuit and 
attention of others ; — if such a one were merely silent in the 
cause of goodness, and heard the doctrines of religion and the 
obligations of morality traduced and ridiculed, without an effort 
in their defence ; — it would surely be deemed a strange desertion 
of duty, and an unaccountable breach of the important trust 
oommitted to his charge. Yet strange and unaccountable 
as it may seem, the situation supposed is the situation of man, 
and the conduct observed in it one of the most common of hu- 
man failures. 

If then to suffer the insolence of vice without indignation 
and without reproof, be a weakness which cannot be defended, 
what shall we say of him, who listens to the voice of the 
charmer with indulgence and pleasure? who pays the liberal 
tribute of admiration and applause, on every lively remark, on 
every ludicrous allusion, without considering that there are se- 
rious and important subjects, where wit is impertinent, and 
ridicule profane ? 

But whatever indulgence may be shown to the faults of 
others, it might however have been reasonably expected, that 
no man, who had not made a very considerable progress in the 
ways of vice, would prostitute his own understanding in her 
service, and use a language so little consistent with the plainest 
dictates of the human heart. Yet there are not wanting those, 
who, from whatever motives, do not scruple to speak lightly, 
where they by no means think lightly ; where the importance 
of the subject is seen and ackaowl^ed ; and the moral conse- 
quences of misplaced raillery are too conspicuous to be mis- 
taken, and too dreadful to be disregarded. 

Nor do the triumphs of hypocrisy end here. There are men, 
"who, with perverse ambition, will aspire to the credit or advaa- 
tage of vices, in the guilt of which they by no means intend to 
partake ; who will raise and encourage suspicion, while they 
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secretly rejoice rn its falsehood ; and will appear oatwardly tlie 
enemies of that yirtue, which they inwardly revere. The oom- 
plicated weakness, guilt, and hazard of this disingennoas beha- 
Tior will be sufficiently seen, if we duly consider its motives 
and tendencies ; that it usually springs from the want of dis- 
cretion or of spirit, and mixes in its course with eyery vice that 
can pollute and degrade our nature. 

The temptations to this unworthy conduct, it must indeed be 
allowed, are many and various; they meet us in differeot pe- 
riods of life, and act with different degrees of strength : some 
of them mislead us but a little way, others entangle us in 
deeper and more dangerous errors ; the power of some is limited 
to certain cases, while that of others extends uniyersally to 
every part of human interccrurse ; some plunge us early in vice, 
others are slower in their operations, but by dint of perseve- 
rance at length equally successful. Thus the fear of disobliging 
men, if unmixed with interested or other views, will usually 
end in mere neutrality ; it will indeed never suffer us to rebuke 
vice, nor will it perhaps often tempt us to commit it. In like 
manner, the fear of sin<i>ularity affects us only in certain circum- 
stances : unpopular virtues must be avoided or disguised, and 
fashionable vices must be indulged, or at least affected ; but in 
all other instances of duty, we are left without bias to the di- 
rection of our own judgment. The effects of false shame are 
similar, but more general : they are not limited by the conduct 
of others, but wide as the range of fancy, and various as its fears. 
There is also an absurd kind of vanity, the motions of which 
are irregular, but violent: it pants after eminence of any sort; 
and, if it take a wrong direction, and engage us in improper 
pursuits, will hurry us headlong to the extremes of vice. Self- 
interest, on the other hand, is a cool and sedate motive : it does 
not usually spring up early in the mind, nor is it of rapid 
growth ; but where it has once taken deep root, it spreads 
wide, is checked with difficulty, and seldom, if ever, totally 
subdued. 

Among all these discouragements to virtue, there is no one 
which acts in its own sphere with more prevailing force than tlie 
dread of singularity ; and, unfortunately, its influence has been 
carried far beyond its natural bounds by the peculiarities i){ 
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those, who certainly meant not to do the evil which they have 
caused. The intercourse of man with his Creator partakes of 
his infirmities ; the devotional affections are by some sublimed 
into enthusiasm, and by others degpraded into superstition. The 
consequence has been, that the pure substance of religion is by 
many confounded with its corruptions, and the least appearance 
of it often meets with the same treatment with its wildest ex- 
cesses : and while even men of elegant letters, forgetting their 
liberal professions of candor and openness, will, many of them, 
almost constantly express themselves on the subject of religion 
in such terms, as are applicable only to its worst abuses ; we 
cannot wonder, that some of their thoughtless admirers, in their 
eagerness to avoid one extreme, should carelessly rush into the 
other; and without discovering the temperate mean, which is so 
studiously concealed from them, should blindly abandon them- 
selves to the coldness of indifference or the darkness of un<- 
, belief. 

Another motive, which frequently induces us to put on the dis- 
guise of vice, is false shame. It is indeed matter of great 
and just complaint, that there are few things, of which men 
tieem to be more ashamed, than of their religion. Their vices 
display themselves openly and before the sun, while their 
modest virtues shrink from the eye of observation ; the pious 
stealth is committed with a guilty blush, and concealed with 
disgraceful care. Or, if by chance they are betrayed into an 
act of goodness, which cannot easily avoid detection, they have 
still the art of disclaiming its merit, by ascribing it to some 
mean and unworthy motive. Thus decency is become a more 
fashionable term than duty ; and attendance on the offices of 
devotion is ofiener excused than justified : it is a deference due 
to the public opinion, the public manners, the public authority, 
or in short any thing, excepting only what it should be, the 
conscientious observance of our own religious obligations. But 
surely nothing can be more fatal to the cause of virtue, than 
the weakness and treachery of such a defence ; which, instead 
of the life and substance of religion, deludes us with an empty 
form ; and, for the spirit and energy of virtue, presents us with 
the pageantry of appearances, and the mere outside of con- 
strained decorum. 
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Another motiTe, and the last I shall at present enlarge on, 
is vanity ; the progress of which is so rapid, as scarcely to 
leave any discernible interval between the affectation of vice 
and its reality. On entering the great scene of the world, a 
rash and forward temper, ambitious of distinction and impa- 
tient of control, is very apt to mistake the boldness and novelty 
of opinions for a mark of truth and genius ; and to connder 
the neglect of rule, and contempt of restraint, as a sure teat of 
superior spirit Hence in theory he becomes a professed ad- 
mirer of liberal sentiment and unconfined inquiry ; he praises 
what he cannot approve, assents to what he does not onder- 
stand ; rejects the common notions of common sense, to sbow 
his depth of reflection ; and to prove iaoontestably- his liberty of 
thought, submits without reserve to the authority of every 
positive infideL In practice also, he suddenly ventures^ with 
full confidence in his own firmness, to mix with the vices he 
really abhors, for the sake of the loose gaiety and the darisg 
spirit which he fondly admires. His first and moat arduous 
effort is to calm the painful emotions of a naturally good heart: 
by degrees he learns to suspend the rising sentiments of rirtne, 
he catches the language and manners of his companions^ fron 
whence there remains but one short step to their vices. 

We come now to consider the consequences of thus aasa- 
ming the character and appearance of vice. Its effects on oar- 
selves have been in some measure anticipated. I shaU only 
observe, therefore, that the passions, thus indulged, will coa- 
Unue their importunity ; that the sape conduct, vrbidi leads 
to the confines of guilt, will most frequently expose us to tlie 
attacks of temptation ; that we shall meet the assault in the 
hour of weakness, under every disadvantage of situation and 
circumstance, softened by pleasure, attracted by exam^e, and 
encouraged by persuasion. It must be remembered also, that 
when we have once tamely submitted to the meannesa of a 
vicious dis^ise, we are already half subdued ; we have lost 
that dignity of spirit, and delicacy of sentiment, which are 
the truest support of innocence, and the noblest ornament of 
virtue. 

But however doubtiiil its effects may be on ourselyea ; with 
whatever industry and skill we may hope to conquer its dif- 
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ficuiiies aid escape its dangers ; still on the condact of others 
thej will be equally fatal and unayoidable* Where the decep- 
tion succeeds^ our behaTior has all the effects of positive 
guilt ; it equally adds to the number of pernicious examples, it 
lays the same discouragements in the way of virtBe» and affotds- 
the same matter of triumph to the cause of vice. But if what 
was at first an appearance only, grow and ripen, as is its na- 
tural tendency, into real and habitual guilt, we shall reap only 
the bitter fruits of shame and self-dislike : yet not even die 
total failare of our hopes can correct the evil of our example ; 
for many are still induced to copy the deformities of our con- 
duct, and to suppose it innocent in itself, and harmless in its 
consequences; while they' flatter Uiemselves with the vain ex- 
pectation, that their own superior caution and contrivance will/ 
effectually, secure them from the danger of corruption, and the 
disgrace of detection. Self-confidence is rarely humbled but 
by its own experience : and especially if we consider how eager 
men are in the pursuit of present pleasm^, and how glad of 
the weakest pretext to deceive their own hearts, we shall not 
wonder, that they so often hastily catch at a scheme, however 
big with absurdity, which pretends to unite many of the advan- 
tages of vice with all the innocence of virtue. 

How far the innocence of virtue is really consulted, and hoW' 
long it is preserved, if there be any force in the preceding ob- 
servations, we shall be at no loss to discover. I hope it has 
sufficiently appeared, that the practice condemned is in every 
instance a departure from the line of duty ; that the farther it is 
continued, the more widely it deviates ; till at last it is remote 
indeed from the plain and open paths, ' which God hath pre- 
pared, that we should walk in them.* . 

As to the advantages of vice, which are thus secured, they 
are certunly very different in different circumstances, though 
probably not very considerable in any; but be they wbat 
they may, they are all greatly overbalanced by the single con- 
sciousness of having discharged the duties of life with since- 
rity and dignity. Even if we suppose the advantages pro- 
mised to be great as man can conceive, and lasting as the world 
can give ; still they will bear not the slightest comparison with 
the weight and magnitude of our future and immortal interests 

FAW. I 
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aod how intimately these are connected with our resoltttions 
in this particular, we may learn from the declaration of our Sa- 
viour himself; ' Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of 
my words, in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glorj 
of his Father with the holy angels/* These words are too plain 
to need a comment ; but lest we should deceive ourselves with 
any false refinements on the nature and motives of this shame, 
with any subtile distinctions on the peculiarities of our own 
case ; we are assured, by the same authority, * He, that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me ; and he, 
that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me ; 
and he, that taketh not his cross, and folioweth after me, is not 
worthy of me.'f 

If therefore the natural affection of parents and children, the 
ties of kindred, the attachments of friendship, the allurements 
of pleasure, the views of interest, and even the charms of life 
itself will not excuse our guilt; if he, who prefers not the 
commands of Christ to any, or even to all these powerfiil 
and engaging motives, be not worthy of him ; be not one, whom 
he will own or reward ; — what remains, but that we reject the 
trivial inducements which so often prevail over us, with the 
contempt they deserve, and show, by a steady adherence to 
the dictates of our reason, that we dare to be virtuous ; that the 
spirit and fortitude of Christians, which, in the ages of vio- 
lence, so constantly supported the terrors of persecution, can 
also, in an age of corruption, successfully resist the milder in- 
fluence of persuasion and fashion, unmoved by the force of ridi- 
cule, undisturbed. by the fear of singularity, and uninfected by 
the contagion of example ! 

r 

• Mark vJii. 38. f Matth. x. 37, 38. 
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ROMANS, CHAP. III. — VERSE 8. 

Earnest zeal of the apostle io vindicating himself, and his 
associates in the conversion of the world, from the imputation 
of having lent their authority to this pernicious maxim, which 
would set religion at variance with the plainest dictates of rea- 
son and conscience, and justify the vilest acts of perfidy, or 
scenes of cruelty. If we attend to the train of reasoning in 
which this maxim is alluded to, we shall discover the propriety 
of its introduction, &c. 

On mentioning the rejection of the unbelieving Jews, the 
apostle supposes one of that disobedient nation expostulating 
with him thus : * If our unrighteousness commend the righteous- 
ness of God, what shall we say? Is God unrighteous who 
taketh vengeance ? ' The apostle answers, ' God forbid, for then 
how shall God judge the world V That is, the same argument 
which you oppose to the rejection of your nation, to the par- 
ticular disjiensation of which you complain, will apply with equal 
force to the general dispensation of God, which you allow, in 
the final condemnation of sinners : this shown. The Jew con- 
tinues or explains his argument thus : ' For if the truth of God 
hath more abounded through my lie (or my unbelief) unto his 
glory, why yet am I also judged as a sinner?' The apostle 
again reminds him, in the words of the text, that the same rea- 
soning, whereby he excuses his unbelief, might be urged for all 
sin ; nay, that even the detestable maxim might be defended 
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by it, with which the Christians had been calumniated, ' Lei 
us do evil that good may come.' It was therefore no sufficient 
apology for the conduct of the Jews that their nnrighteousneas 
had illustrated the righteousness of God, or their disbelief io 
the gospel had contributed to its success. 

Nor will the plea, denied to the Jews, arail the disciple of 
Christ : this shown from other express words of the sipostle. 
The event of our actions is in the hand of God ; and the only 
point which we are required to consider, is, not the effects they 
may produce, but the motives and principles on which they are 
deliberately performed. We are indeed commanded, * what- 
soever we do, to do all to the glory of God ; ' but the precept 
must be understood with the same restriction, as (according to 
the apdstle) was observed even in the contests for earthly fame, 
2 Tim. ii. 5., - ' that we strive lawfully : ' now the only lawful 
means, whereby we can contribute to God's glory, are habitual 
virtue and unaffected piety : * God hath no need of sinfiil mao :' 
this topic enlarged on. 

. The instances, to which the apostle has applied the principle 
which he condemns, being considered, some of the cases remain 
to be examined, in which the same principle more particularly 
influences the manners of later ages. 

Many writers on morals have considered utility as the cri- 
terion of virtue : will it not then follow, in contradiction to the 
apostle, that nothing can be evil, from which good will come? 
The real meaning of utility pointed out, as not the separate 
effect of a single act, however highly or diffusively beneficial it 
n^ay prove ; but the general consequence of all actions of the 
qame kind| supposing them permitted and practised without 
restraint : deduction from this principle. Vice is indeed at- 
tended with allurements and pleasures, which it is the businen 
of moral instruction and discipline to enable us to resist and 
fiirego ; but the particular good^ which we are forbidden to pur- 
sue, is such as does not merely tempt us to commit evil, but is 
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speeiously or eommoDlj urged to ezcose or vindicate ovr com* 
plmoce. Of this there are many examples. 

I. Persectttion for religious opinions is confessedly doing evil 
that good may come : this shown. Perhaps it may be asked, 
if persecotion for opinions be doing eviU and therefore in all 
cases forbidden ; will not the punishment of crimes confe under 
the same description, and be equally indefensible ? Answer in 
the negative ; and reasons thereof given. 

II. The obligations to truth, though generally acknowleged 
to be of the very highest importance, are yet, on maay occasions 
of seeming convenience or ntility, very liberally dispensed 
with : Instances and illustrations given : to affirm that all 
these offences are of equal malignity, were absurd ; to allow not 
bf the minutest deviations, were perhaps unreasonably severe : 
but he who considers the use and necessity of the general prin* 
ciple, will confine his exceptions within very narrow limits. 
Strange, that they who justify the neglect of truth in their own 
case, should yet consider the imputation of falsehood as nUieflf 
unpardonable ! 

III. This observation naturally leads us to another breach 
of moral duty, which, notwithstanding its dreadful conse^ 
quenees, is often vindicated on pretence of its utiKty in pre^ 
serving the decency of human intercourse ; — an argument, which 
Dalsely represents the present state of manners as requiring a 
restnunt unheard of in every former period, and absurdly 
guards the external decorum of society by the same sanction^ 
which are applied to maintain its welfare and safety. Tliat 
there was no want of such a restraint in former ages, pointed 
out. Practice of those nations, amongst whom it originated, 
though not foonded on reason, shown to have been at least 
consistent. Disgraceful that it should prevail in those nations 
alone, which are confessedly the great masters of human reason, 
and possess the purest and most beneficent of all religions. 

The general principle, on which this ferocious practice i< 
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founded^ b yery disputable; and were it less so, were all 
its supposed advantages certain and secure, they would be pur- 
chased at too dear a rate, &c. 

Farther considerations^ on the supposition that the person 
who makes the appeal to this decision is generally the injured 
person : but if the contrary very frequently happens, and if the 
laws of honor often arm the man of yiolencey whom they pre* 
tend to control, &c., then is the practice at yariance with the 
principle on which it is supported : eren if it be urged, that 
the balance of utility, on the whole, inclines in ^vor of 
duelling ; yet an expediency, so weak and unimportant, cannot 
be successfully pleaded in a cause, which nothing but uncon* 
trolable necessity could justify. 

Moreover, this practice is not only irrational in its general 
principle, and as considered with respect to the public ; but 
also with respect to individuals. 

To meet danger with calmness is indeed a test of courage, 
but not of veracity or honor ; and to put the life of an ag'^ 
gressor and your own to the same risk, is neither reparation, 
nor punishment, nor revenge. If it be said that it prevents 
such offences in future, the same plea may be uiged for 
assassination itself. Its appeal to honor shown to be unavail- 
ing : circumstances detailed which may mitigate the offence ; 
but to mitigate is not to vindicate : and certainly, if in any 
instance it be our duty and our wisdom ' to obey God rather 
than man,' it must be in the case before us : this shown. 

IV. Consideration of the principle of doing evil that good 
may come, considered in its application to our civil conduct. 

Here it has always been indulged with a much wider range* 
With those men indeed, who have nothing more in view than to 
supply the defects, and correct the abuses, which may be thought 
still to remain in the theory or practice of our government ; 
whilst they strictly confine themselves within the legal bounds 
of peaceful, temperate, and constitutional measures, with them 
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the question does not lie. Yet even they may be reminded, 
that unguarded displays of little imperfections may coun- 
tenance those who depreciate the whole; and that the best 
remedies, imprudently administered, may only increase the 
complaint, &c. 

Conduct of men described, who are laboring to introduce 
the most serious evils into the state, inviting their fellow- 
citizens, not to resist oppression and tyranny, but to subvert 
the constitution itself: eihortations not to sacrifice our interest^ 
our country, and our duty, to vain and extravagant specula- 
tions. Example of our ancestors proposed to us : the absence 
of all necessity or expediency of abandoning our ancient con- 
stitution shownw The popular plea of those unfeeling theorists, 
who would force on us, at any risk, their crude and untried 
nbti<>ns, is taken from the condition of the pbor : this plea 
shown to be a wretched one : the condition of the poor and the 
rich examined : the appointments of Providence in this respect 
cannot be reversed: instance taken from the Jewish nation. 
Miseries of the French revolution commented on, and held out 
as a beacon to preserve us from similar dangers. Concluding 
exhortation. 
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DISCOURSE XIV. 



ON THE RULE OF LIFE. 



[Pleached January 27, 1799.] 



ROMANS, CHAP. III. — TERSE 8. 

And not rather, as we be slaDderoosly reported, and as some affirm 
that we say. Let us do evil, that good may come. 

You nee with what earnest zeal the apostle Vindtcates biia- 
jielf, and his associates in convertiag the world* from the impa- 
tation of having lent their authority to this pernicious maxim ; 
a maxim, which renders the rule of life uncertain, and repre- 
sents faith as making void the law ; which would set relig^ion 
at variaooe with the plainest dictates of reason and conscience ; 
and justify those acts of perfidy, at which honor blushes ; and 
those scenes of cruelty, which humanity deplores. 

If we attend to the train of reasoning, in which this maxim 
is alluded to, we shall readily discover the propriety of its in- 
troduction, and more than one instance of its application. 

On mentioning the rejection of the disobedient and unbe- 
lieving Jews, the apostle, in the verses immediately preceding 
the text, supposes one of that nation to expostulate with him 
in these words : ' If our unrighteousness commend the right- 
eousness of God, what shall we say ? Is God unrighteous, who 
taketh vengeance 7' The aposlle answers, ' God forbid ; for 
then how shall God judge the world V that is, the same argu- 
ment, which you oppose to the rejection of your nation, to the 
particular dispensation of which you complain, will apply with 
equal force to the general dispensation of God, which you 
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allovr, in the final condemnation of sinners ; for if Ood be an 
unrighteous Being, he is not qualified to judge the world ; and 
if the plea you allege be admitted in your case, it must be ad- 
mitted equally in all ; and there will then remain no sinners to 
be judged. The Jew continues, or explains, his argument far- 
ther : * For if the truth of God hath more abounded through my 
lie (or my unbelief) unto his glory, why yet am I also judged 
as a sinner V The apostle again reminds him, in the words of 
the text, that the same reasoning, which he brings to excuse 
his unbelief, might be urged for the impunity of all sin what- 
soever ; and that on these principles might be defended even 
that detestable maxim, with which the Christians had been ma- 
liciously reproached, ' Let us do evil, that good may come/ 

It was therefore no sufficient apology for the conduct of the 
Jews, either that their unrighteousness had illustrated the 
righteousness of God, in still performing the promises made to 
their fathers ; or that their unbelief and refusal of the gospel 
had eventually contributed to its success, in the call and con- 
version of the Gentile world. 

Nor will the plea, which is denied to the Jew, avail the 
disciple of Christ. This is expressly asserted in a subsequent 
chapter, where the apostle, having magnified the grace of God 
in the pardon of sin and the redemption of mankind, intro • 
duces a convert to Christianity as drawing, from the doctrine 
he had delivered, this weak and wrong conclusion : ' What 
shall we say then? shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound ?' The apostle replies with warmth, * God forbid : how 
shall we, who are dead to sin, live any longer therein V Is it 
credible, or possible, that the same religion, which requires us 
to be as incapable of sin as the dead are of the actions which 
belong to the living, should itself afford any the least pretext to 
the continued indulgence of our sinful habits ? 

The event of our actions is in the hand of God : and the obly 
point, which we are required to consider, is, not the effects 
which they may possibly produce, but the motives and prin- 
ciples, on which they are deliberately performed. We are in- 
deed commanded, * whatsoever we do, to do all to the glory of 
God ;'* but the precept must plainly be understood with the 

• 1 Cor. X. 31. 
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nine restriction^ which, as the apostle informs as, was ohaerved 
eren in the contests for earthly fame, in which if a man striTe, 
and with whatever success, ^ yet is he not crowned, unless he 
strive lawfully/* Xow to us the only lawful and appointed 
means of contributing to this great end, the glory of God, are 
habitual virtue and unaffected piety ; and if we will use un- 
lawful means, it concerns us seriously to remember, that we 
mu8t ourselves abide the consequences of our own choice. 
* God hath no need of the sinful man :'t vain therefore and 
impious are all fanatical pretences of promoting his glory by 
the crimes which he has forbidden. Even the purest efforts 
of virtue must be carefully guarded from thb presumption. 
' Can a man be profitable unto God ? Or is it gain to him, thai 
thou makest thy way perfect ?'t The glory of God depends 
not on the agency of mortals : it is represented indeed as in- 
creased by the conduct of virtuous men ; but it is equally dis- 
played in his treatment of all his creatures. The best are in- 
stances of his mercy, the worst shall be examples of his justice. 
He shows the riches of his goodness io accepting the humble 
faith of the returning penitent ; and he can also get himself ho- 
nor on the proudest and most obdurate sinners, if not in the 
wonder of their conversion, yet in the aw fulness of their pu- 
nishment 

Having considered the instances, to which the apostle has 
himself applied the principle he so severely condemns, let us 
proceed to examine some of the cases, in which the same prin- 
ciple more particularly influences the manners of later ages. 

Many writers on morals have considered utility as the crite- 
rion of virtue. Will it not therefore follow, in contradiction to 
the apostle, that nothing can be evil, from which good will 
come ? To enter on the merits of the opinion itself in a Christ^ 
ian audience, whose rule of life is, not the uncertain deduction 
of unassisted reasoni but the perfect law of divine revelation , 
must be unnecessary ; yet to guard against the dangerous in^ 
ferences which may be derived from it, when wrongly under- 
stood or incautiously applied, can never be improper; and espe- 
eially, since utility is often pointed out by the Christian teacher ,- 
not indeed as the only characteristic of virtue, but as one of its 

« 2 Tim. ii. 6. f £cclu8. xv« 12. t Job, xxx. 2^ 3. 
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many powerful motiyesy it thence becomes of considerable im- 
portance^ that we determine the true nature of the utility 
which is thus ascribed to virtue. This utility then is not the 
separate effect of a single act, how highly or diffusively bene- 
ficial soever it may prove ; but the general consequence of all 
actions of the same kind, supposing them permitted without li- 
mitation, and practised universally and without restraint. Now 
many of the most odious and contemptible crimes may be ac- 
companied with accidental, temporary, or partial expedience ; 
but there is nothing, except virtue alone, which can at all pre- 
tend to be thus uniformly conducive to the happiness of the in- 
dividual, and the permanent welfare of society. 

Vice is indeed attended with many allurements, with many 
present pleasures and advantages ; and these it is the general 
business of moral instruction and discipline to enable us to re- 
sist and forego : but the particular good, which we are for- 
bidden by the apostle to pursue, is such a good, as does not 
merely tempt us to commit evil, but is speciously or commonly 
urged to excnse or even vindicate our compliance* 

Of this there are many examples. 

I. Persecution for religious opinions is confessedly doing 
evil that good may come ; for what is its avowed object, but 
either the particular good done to the persons converted^ or the 
general good produced by the promotion of true religion ? 
Whether it have any real tendency to accomplish either of these 
ends is more than doubtful ; but were the benefits arising from 
it ever so certain and ever so important, still it would come 
within the limits of the apostle's prohibition : for persecution is 
an evil unauthorised by nature or the gospel, and therefore a 
moral evil ; an evil, which we are forbidden to commit, what- 
ever good may be expected, or actually derived from it. I would, 
only add farther, that not magistrates alone may be thus guilty^ 
but individuals also may very effectually, and therefore very 
sinfully persecute each other. With this crime we are mani- 
festly chargeable, if we wilfully misrepresent the character, the 
conduct, or the tenets of those who differ from us^ merely be- 
cause they differ from us ; if we think of them with rancor, or 
treat them with injustice ; if we deny them protection in danger, 
or assistance in distress ; or even if, without any acts of posi-. 
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tire uDkindnesSy we refiise them tbe common ciylliticis of com- 
mon life. 'These things, my brethren, ought not so to be :' 
they are most of them contrary to the natural law of universal 
equity ; they are all of them wide deviations from the revealed 
law of universal charity. 

Perhaps it may be asked, if persecution for opinions be 
doing evil that good may come, and therefore in all cases for- 
bidden ; will not the punishment of crimes also come under the 
same description, and^consecjuently be, for the same reason » and 
to the same extent, indefensible ? I answer, no ; because the 
punishment of crimes is authorised by the laws both of Ood 
and man ; the evil therefore so inflicted, when it exceeds not 
its due proportion, is not a moral evil; not the kind of evil, 
which is forbidden to be done from the prospect of ensuring a 
greater good. 

II. The obligations to truth, though in general acknowleged 
to be of the very highest importance, are yet, on many occa- 
sions of seeming convenience or utility, very liberally dispensed 
with. Not to insist on the slighter instances, in which false- 
hood is professedly indulged, as prescribed by the forms, or 
conducive to the convenience of fashionable intercourse ; unne- 
cessary misrepresentations are also very freely allowed, when 
directed to produce any trivial good, or avert any unimportant 
evil ; to create amusement, to flatter vanity, to soften disappoint- 
ment; or when they only do, or are intended to do, no harm, 
Even sordid interest can plead for its disgraceful exceptions ; 
and, in many transactions of life, truth is so often violated, that 
it ceases almost to be expected. The voice of reproach is 
scarcely heard, especially when the injury (for an injury there 
must be) is of such a nature, as affects not the rival interest of 
any private sufferer. In this case, not only the laws of truth, 
but even the solemnity of an oath is boldly disregarded. The 
sanctions of religion may perhaps be interposed on too many, 
and on too slight occasions ; but that is surely no excuse for the 
extreme irreverence and impiety of their conduct, who wan- 
tonly convert the most awful test of human veracity into an 
empty and unmeaning form. 

To affirm that all these offences are of equal malignity, were 
absurd ; to allow of no deviations, however minute, under any 
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powtble circnmstaiices, were perhaps niireasanably severa ; but 
yet the serious and prudent moralist^ who considers the use and 
oeeessity of the general principle, will certainly confine his ex- 
ceptions within very narrow limits. 

Future ages, at least, will assuredly regard it as a strange 
inconsistency in manners, that the same persons, who can be, 
in so many points, and to so great a degree, inattentire to the 
laws of truth ; who can justify the neglect of them in some 
cases, and excuse it in many more ; — should yet consider the 
imputation of falsehood, in all cases whatsoever, as an atrocious 
attack on the character, which it is impossible ever to pardon i 
and which even life itself not only may, but must be hasarded 
to repel. 

III. This observation naturally leads me to another breach 
of moral duty, which, notwithstanding its dreadful conse* 
quences, is often vindicated on pretence of its utility, as being 
^ necessary mean to preserve the decency of human interoonne; 
an argument, which falsely represents the present state of man-» 
ners as requiring a restraint unheard of in every former period » 
and absurdly guards the external decorum of society by the 
same sanctions which are applied to maintain its welfare and 
its safety. 

If such a restraint had been necessary, how could the 
world have existed through a long series of so many t^es with* 
out its assistance ? If it were so obviously useful, why was it 
unknown to the most polished and enlightened nations of anti« 
qnity ? And shall the barbarous invention of an age of dark- 
ness and ferocity supereede the wisdom and experience of auti* 
quity, in direct opposition to the laws of our country, and the 
very first principles of our religion ? 

The practice of the nations, ignorant as they were, from 
whom this absurd custom was transmitted, though not founded 
on reason, was at least conducted with consistency. They 
imagined the duel to be a solemn appeal to the God of battles ; 
and therefore applied it to the administration of their public jus* 
tice, and to the final decision of their most difficult and im« 
portant causes: but the same transaction, on the light pretences 
of modern honor, can be reconciled to the ideas <yf no times but 
onr own. To the cultivated reason of the Greek it would 
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Mem mndnem, and to the rude piety of the barbarian prafiuie- 



£Ten with respect to present times and present manners, it 
must be considered as a circumstance equally singular and din- 
graceful, that the custom, which both reason and religion coo- 
demn, should yet prevail in those nations of the worlds and 
those only, which are confessedly the great masters of honaa 
reason » and which profess the purest and most beneficent of all 
religions. 

The general principle, theVefore, on which this ferocious prac- 
tice u supported, as being founded on the nature and exigencies 
of polished society, is at least very disputable : and were it leaa 
so ; were all the advantages, which can be hoped for, perfectly 
certain and secure ; were the little inconveniences, which may 
be felt or feared from occasional petulance or rudeness, in a 
gretX degree diminished, or even totally prevented ; yet sorely 
these trifles may be purchased at too dear a rate ; surely tliey 
cannot be at all compared with the serious evil, that is brought 
on the community, as often as it is deprived of the solid aer* 
vices of an activei iutelligent, and virtuous individual. 

It deserves also to be considered, that as no interest of so* 
ciety can require the security of its innocent and peaceful mem- 
bers to be needlessly lessened » the expedience of duelling, 
whatever it may be, is founded on this presumption ; that the 
person, who makes the appeal to its decision, is at least gene- 
rally the injured person : but if the contrary do very frequently 
happen ; if the laws of honor be enforced on occasions con- 
fessedly frivolous, and often manifestly unjust ; if they arm the 
nan of violence, whom they pretend to control ; if they expose 
the ordinary intercourse of life to danger as well as insult, and 
thus aggravate the very evils they were intended to remedy; 
then is the practice at open variance with the principle on 
which it is supported ; it b a cruel infringement on the deares 
right of human beings, it atones not for its particular conse- 
quences by any great and general good, and even to tlie attain- 
raeot of its own little end it is but seldom and by accident di- 
rected. Should however the advocate for duelling insist, that 
the balance of utility on the whole still inclines in his favor ; 
yet rarely an expediency so weak and unimportant both in its 
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nature and degree cannot be saccessfully, or even gerioiisly 
pleaded, io a cause, which nothing less than absolute and un* 
controlable necessity would fully justify. 

Farther, the practice, we are treating of, is not only thus 
irrational in its general principle, and when considered with 
respect to the public ; .but with respect to individuals also, and 
in each particular instance, the means employed in duelling are' 
often absolutely unconnected with any object of pursuit, that 
can be assigned, or even imagined. 

to meet danger with calmness is indeed a proof of courage, 
but surely no test either of veracity or honor ; and, of whatever 
nature the injury received may be, to put the life of theag<- 
gressor and your own to the same risk, is neither reparation, 
nor punishment, nor revenge. It may show, that you are not 
insensible ; that you feel when you are insulted ; but surely the 
same thing may be as naturally and as effectually shown in 
many ways of less danger and of less guilt. But it will prevent 
■uch offences in future : the plea might be urged for assassin 
nation itself. If humanity shudder at the suggestion ; if to de-^ 
stroy the life even of the guilty, for such a purpose, bo an 
enormity surpassing the common measures of human depravity; 
can you think it quite rational, to hazard, for the same purp<toe^ 
the lives of both the guilty and the innocent ? 

You appeal from the bar of reason to that of honor. Now, 
so far as the general practice is concerned, the appeal to honor 
is totally unavailing ; for how can honor justify custom, from 
which alone it derives its own existence and support? With 
respect to individuals indeed, the opinion of the world, however 
fantastic and however wrong, will always in fact possess a 
very considerable influence. Like the other temptations to 
which we are exposed, it is in proportion to its force a mitiga- 
tion of the offence ; but to mitigate is not to vindicate ; for if 
temptation be considered, not as the trial of our fortitude, but 
the justification of our compliance ; if custom .and fashion may 
usurp without control the proper province of reason and con- 
science ; — there is an end of all obligation and of every virtue. 

And certainly, if in any instance it be our duty and our wis- 
dom * to obey God rather than man,' it must be in the case now 
before us ; where misconduct flatters us with no prospect of ad- 
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Tantage, and 6aa gratify none but the painful and hostile pas- 
sions of our nature ; and where the consequence most be, not 
only danger to ourselves, but anxiety and sorrow, it may be, 
distress, and misery, and ruin, to the very persons, whom we 
are bound to protect and support by every human obligattOD, 
by interest, by duty, and even by honor itself. 

IV. These are instances in our moral and religions conduct, 
where evil is deliberately committed, that good may come. 
It were easy to add to the number ; but it may be more use- 
ful, from the particular circumstances of the present moment, 
to consider the same principle in its application to our civil 
conduct. 

> Here it has always been indulged a much wider range, and 
seems to be now extending itself far lieyond all sober limits. 

With those men indeed, who have nothing more in view 
than to supply the defects, or correct the abuses, whicb nsay 
be thought still to remain in the theory or practice of our go* 
vemroent ; so long as they strictly confine themselves VvithiB 
the legal bounds of peaceful, temperate, and constitutional mea- 
sures ; so long as they do no evil in pursuit of this real or 
imaginary good, — with them we have properly no concern. 
• Yet even they may be reminded, that unguarded displays 
of the little imperfections discoverable in a few parts of dvr 
excellent constitution, may afford some countenance to those 
who depreciate and despise the whole ; that the best remedies, 
When imprudently administered, may possibly but increase the 
complaint they are meant to remove ; and that it is no longer 
time to attend with minute curiosity to the regularity and 
beauty of a structure, when the foundations of it are endan- 
gered, and the edifice itself threatened with ruin. 

For there are men, who are laboring to introduce the most 
serious evils ; who invite us, not to resist oppression and ty- 
ranny, but to subvert the constitution itself, to abolish esta- 
blished order and government, to destroy every thing nseliil 
and venerable, and dissolve the very bonds and union of so- 
ciety. But let us not sacrifice our interest, our country, and 
our duty to vain and extravagant speculations. The rules of 
obedience to government, which religion enjoins, are too well 
known to need explaining, though neglected to a degree, 
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which is equally disgraceful to us as subjects and as Christ* 
ians : but because in a former age they were absurdly car- 
ried to an impracticable extent, are they therefore to be 
wholly disregarded in the present ? or, because they confessedly 
admit of exceptions in some cases, are they therefore of no 
force in any case whatever? Our ancestors, who loved li« 
berty with as much ardor and sincerity as we can do, but 
pursued it with more discretion, wisely confined their excep- 
tions to extreme cases ; they considered resistance to authority 
as an awful and important right, which necessity will always 
exert, and which nothing but necessity can ever justify. 

And where is the necessity, or even the expedience of aban- 
doning our ancient constitution ? a constitution, which we> 
have long reverenced with an almost enthusiastic devotion; 
which we have been taught to consider as the envy of all na- 
tions, and the distinguishing glory of our own ; which, how 
great or how many soever its defects may be, has in fact pro*^ 
duced prosperity and happiness ; and which, after the many 
iinprovements it has received in each successive age, is now. 
so nicely balanced, that, as we have seen in the course of our. 
own experience, the several powers can efiectually control each 
other, and are uU of them in fact controlled by the voice of the 
nation itself. 

These are surely recommendations of no' common kind : and 
shall we then relinquish a system, which does produce happi- 
ness, and which does secure the liberties of the people ? . Shall 
we relinquish a system, which we thus know to be good, and 
which the wisdom of ages has approved, for a wild and 
Fisionary project, of which the world has hitherto had no ex*, 
perience ? Or shall we change the blessing we so justly value^ 
for a state of misrule and anarchy » which will long suspend, 
and may possibly prove fatal to, order, happiness, and free- 
dom? 

The popular plea of these unfeeling theorists, who would 
force on us, at whatever risk, their crude and untried notions^ ia 
taken from the condition of the poor. 

That this is too frequently miserable, no man can possibly, 
deny; but at the same time it ought to be remembered, that the 
laws of this- country alone have attempted to make a national 
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aod constant provision for want and infirmity^ and have not left 
the poor to the charity, but given them a legal claim on the 
justice of their fellow-citizens ; that the humanity of our laws 
has been seconded by innumerable public establishments for the 
education of the young, the care of the deserted, the relief of 
the sick, the retreat and comfort of the aged ; and, we trust, 
that private benevolence is seldom wanting to alleviate those 
distresses, which escape the public notice, or come not within 
the limits of public institutions. 

Still however poverty and unhappiness will remain : and the 
cause lies not in the defects of this or that particular govem- 
ment, but in the general constitution of the world, and the 
condition of human nature itself. Even the chosen people of 
God were not exempted from the common lot : though their 
labd was originally divided among their tribes^ and according 
to their families ; though every seventh year brought with it 
the release of debts, and in the year of jubilee they * returned 
every man unto his possession ;'* yet, notwithstanding these ex- 
traordinary provisions, they were assured by their legislator 
himself, that ' the poor should never cease out of the land.'f 

Such are the dispensations of the mysterious providence by 
which we are governed, which it is impious to arraign, and im- 
possible to resist. Such are the sufferings which exercise the 
patience and resignation of one part of mankind, and claim 
from the other, by every argument of affection and duty, the 
utmost exertions of benevolence in their alleviation. 

For alleviations are all that humanity can effect, or the 
state of the world will admit. In civilised societies, howeTer 
constituted, * the rich and poor meet together :* the distinction 
between them is necessary, and useful to both ; the inconve* 
niences attending it may be gradually and greatly lessened in 
the way which nature has appointed, by the eare and protec- 
tion of the wise and the powerful, by the beneficence of the 
rich, and above all by the prudence and virtue of the poor 
themselves ; but rash and violent efforts to counteract the de- 
signs of nature, and subvert the order of society, can only end 
in disappointment and misery : the evils of life vrill still remain, 

* Jjev. XXV. 13. t Deut, sv. U. 
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and with this terrible aggravation , that the power and means 
of relieving them are taken away. Universal riches is a vi- 
sionary, unattainable good ; but universal poverty is the natural 
consequence of .public tumult and confusion ; and must un- 
avoidably prevail^ where order is interrupted, and property is 
insecure; where industry is bereft of its reward, and commerce 
is deprived of all the means which are necessary, not only to its 
extension, but existence. 

If we refuse to listen to the calm suggestions of reason and 
duty, let us be, however, deterred by the warning voice of ex- 
perience ; happy, at least, in one point, that the experience is 
not our own. This will inform us, that revolutions, begun on 
the justest principles, have often been productive of the most 
unjustifiable consequences ; and those, which have commenced 
with the most moderate views, have often ended in the most 
destructive excesses. We might instance in the history of our 
own nation ; but the example of a neighboring people must 
force itself at present on the mind and recollection of every 
one. 

The story of their calamities and their crimes is too shocking 
to bear repeating, and too well known to need it ; yet they 
began on motives of importance, perhaps of necessity : and if 
the first authors of liberty, in their zeal to inculcate the capti- 
vating theory of the riglits of man, forgot to insist on the less 
palatable doctrine of his obligations ; if they carried their re- 
formation to an extent inconsistent even with their own prin- 
ciples, and wer^ sometimes guilty of unnecessary and unwar- 
rantable violence; the errors they committed have been in 
some sort atoned for by their subsequent sufferiugs ; and the 
evils they caused are scarcely remembered, amidst the distress- 
ful and atrocious scenes, that have since excited the compassion 
and indignation of every human breast ; and that have closed, 
if they yet be closed, with a deed of dreadful magnitude/ in 
which we see not the justice of a great nation, or the wicked 
prudence of a usurper, or the imperious dictate of necessity ; but 
the unaccountable fury of a populace, who had neither oppres- 
sion to fear, nor resistance to encounter; and the frantic cruelty 

* Louis XYI. was beheaded Jan. 21, 1793. 
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of an Assembly, wbo have lost the equity of judges, tbe wis^ 
dom of legislators, the policy of statesmen, and the feelings of 
men ; who know nothing of freedom but its extravagances, who 
teach philosophy the tone of fanaticism, and propagate liberty 
by persecution. 

Such has been the end of inuovation, even in an instance, 
where a very considerable reform had certainly been long and 
greatly wanted. Our circumstances are widely different : let 
lu beware then of their example ; let us not court unnecessary 
dangers ; nor rashly venture on that troubled sea, in which 
their hopes were shipwrecked. The consequences are before 
us. To provide against them is a duty we owe to society and 
lo ourselves. It remains only, that we unite in our conduct 
the moderation which religion teaches, with the firmness which, 
the occasion demands; that in defending ourselves, we remem* 
her the charity we owe to our brethren ; and in guarding 
the public, the respect which is due to its laws. The object 
we ought to aim at, is not superiority, but security ; not punish- 
ment, but prevention. ' Let us therefore earnestly follow after 
those things which make for peace.'* ' Let us fear God and 
the king, and meddle not with them that are given to change/f 
And if we be called on to act or to suffer, let it be on the post 
of duty, in the support of order, and in the defence of our 
inheritance, — the religion and constitution of our country. 

* Rom. xiv. 19. f Prov. xxiv. 21. 



THE END. 
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